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The gymnasium of the Raymond built 21 years ago, proved so satisfactory . i Md jut “ 7d 
Grade School is typical of the gyms that in the new addition all classrooms me ar ; 7 
in all four new grade school build and laboratories were again floored with j tl bd 


ngs at Bloomington, IIl., for which Hard Maple. Schaeffer & Hooton, Archts ~~ eet jane aaa 


Schaeffer & Hooton are architects. 
All are floored with Hard Maple. 


{ Construction: Sub- floor of 2 x 6” 
Hard Maple used in all classrooms softwood planks anchored to 2 x 2’ 
and laboratories in the old portion sleepers held in clips 16” 0.c., em- 
of the Bloomifigton High School bedded in membrane waterproofed concrete slab, 
finish floor of 25 /32 x 2%4"' First Grade Hard Maple. 










Hard Maple -re MATERIAL WHICH SURVIVES 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW MATERIALS AND METHODS 


“Seventeen years ago this office designed the Memorial 
Gymnasium at Illinois Wesleyan University,’ say Schaef- 
fer & Hooton, Architects. ““Today the Hard Maple floor 
seems to be in as good condition as the day it was laid. 
The Athletic coaches tell us that its construction’ gives 
the proper firmness with just the right amount of resil- 
iency, which they do not think is inherent in any other 
type of floor construction. 

“It is significant that of all the various details of con- 
struction and finish which we customarily used at that 
time, this construction? is about the only one that 
seems to have survived the changes due to the intro- 
duction of new materials and methods. 

“Since that time we have done nearly a hundred school 
buildings, the majority with gymnasiums, and have used 
Hard Maple flooring in practically all of them.” 

No other flooring offers the combination of 
qualities of Northern Hard Maple. Its tough- 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE IS THE 


fibred, tight-grained surface is lastingly smooth, does not 
sliver, splinter, or develop ridges, and firmly anchors 
desks. Smooth Hard Maple floors are sanitary easy to 
clean. Their dry warmth and resilience reduce fatigue 
favor student health and efficiency. 

Countless architects have repeatedly proved these 
qualities in school after school. Ask your architect about 
MFMA* supervised and trademarked Northern Hard 


Maple, in strips or blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our Catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/76. Write for our folder 
on “Heavy Duty Finishes” for old and new Maple floors 


oor with Maple 





* MEMA— This trademark on Maple Flooring guarantees 
that it conforms to the exacting grade standards of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association. It protects you against 


LONGEST-WEARING COMFORTABLE FLOOR species substitution and inferior grade. It assures you of gen- 


uine Northern Hard Maple. Look for it on the flooring you buy. 
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23 | “MY SUCCESSOR WILL CONTINUE” 


One of the satisfactions which comes to the 

27 editor of a school magazine is the confidence 

expressed by subscribers who have stood by for 
29 many years. 
31 When members of boards of education retire 
33 from office, they usually also end their reading of 
37 school administration journals. But their suc- 
41 cessors in service begin where the predecessors 
43 left off. 

It is well known that, while school-board mem- 

47 bers come and go at comparatively brief intervals, 
47 the superintendent and, to a still greater number, 
48 the secretary remain. Of all school executives the 
49 school-board secretary enjoys the longest tenure 
51 of office. He is almost invariably a local man who 
51 is carrying on a useful career in an indispensable 
52 activity in the school system. 
53 No less than the superintendent, the efficient 
56 secretary becomes a consistent reader of current 
56 school-administrative literature. That is why when, 
58 after a long term of service, he retires from office 
58 he writes regretfully: “Please stop my subscrip- 
6) tion! My successor will continue. No _ school 
69 official can afford to be without the AMERICAN 

ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL. It is doing a great work.” 
54 It is the accumulated encouragement and sup- 
54 port which has come to us from members of boards 
54 of education, superintendents of schools, secre- 
55 taries, and other school executives that has not 
55 only given stability to the publication but has been 
81 an incentive to render the best service within our 
90 power. The consciousness that a service is worth 
9? while, and at the same time is appreciated, counts 
94 far more than the subscription dollars received. 


THE EDITOR 
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SAFETY TREADS 
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1. Permanently Non-Slip 
2. Non-Slip at the Nosing 
3. Non-Slip when Wet 

4. Nothing to Catch Heels 
5. Exceptionally Long Life 
6. Harmonizing Appearance 


7. Easy to Install 
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® Millions of people walk safely and surely on 
ORCO Safety Treads and Flooring. The ORCO 
principle of safety-under-foot has proved its 
efficiency in schools, colleges, public buildings, 
office buildings, stores, factories, railway stations, 
on ships and in many other places. 


Norton Alundum abrasive aggregate is securely 
imbedded in the wearing surface of ORCO Safety 
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Treads and in both Hard and Soft types of ORCO 
Safety Flooring. Even when wet, the non-slip 


abrasive action of the material prevents slipping. 


Send for a free sample and fest it yourself. Com- 
plete information will be forwarded to you 
without obligating you in any respect. Address 
your inquiry to The Ohio Rubber Company, 
Safety Department, Willoughby, Ohio. 


October, 1938 


AND FLOORING 
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Miss SMITH, 
I CONSIDER YOUR 
SUCCESS HERE AS MUCH 
[MY RESPONSIBILITY 
AS YOURS! 
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The School-Board Member's Creed 


As a Member of the School Board 


will listen. 

will recognize the integrity of my predecessors and 
associates and the merit of their work. 

will be motivated only by a desire to serve the children 
of my community. 

will recognize that it is my responsibility together with 
that of my fellow board members to see that the schools 
are properly run—not to run them myself. 

will work through the administrative employees of the 
board—not over or around them. 

will recognize that school business may be legally trans- 
acted only in open meeting legally called. 

will not “play politics’! 

will attempt to inform myself on the proper duties and 
functions of a school-board member. 


— 


_— 


— 


— 


_ 


In Performing the Proper Functions of a 


School-Board Member 


I will deal in terms of general educational policies. 

I will function, in meeting the legal responsibility that is 
mine, as a part of a legislative, policy-forming body— 
not as an administrative officer. 

will consider myself a trustee of public education and 
will attempt to protect and conserve it. 


_— 


In Maintaining Desirable Relations with 
Other Members of the Board 


I will respect the opinions of others. 

I will recognize that authority rests with the board in 
legal session—not in individual members of the board. 
will make no disparaging remarks in or out of meeting 
about other members of the board or their opinions. 
will recognize that to promise in advance of a meeting 
how I will vote on any proposition which is to be con- 
sidered is to close my mind and agree not to think 
through other facts and points of view which may be 
presented in the meeting. 

will make decisions in board meeting only after all 
sides of the question have been presented. 

will discourage the use of standing committees and 
insist that all members of the board participate fully 
in board action—delegating detail matters to adminis- 
trative employees. 

will insist that special committees be appointed to serve 
only in an investigating and advisory capacity. 

will consider unethical and will thus avoid “star cham- 
ber” or ‘secret’ sessions of board members held without 
presence of the school administration. 


_ 


_— 


— 


— 


_— 


Ll 


In Meeting My Responsibility to My 
Community 


— 


— 


— 


_— 


_— 


— — 


will attempt to appraise fairly both the present and the 
future educational needs of the community. 

will attempt to procure adequate financial support for 
the schools. 

will interpret to the schools as best I can the needs and 
attitudes of the community. 

will consider it an important responsibility of the board 
to interpret the aims and methods of the schools and 
the materials used in them to the community. 

will insist that business transactions of the school district 
be on an ethical, open, and above-board basis. 

will not buy for personal use at “school” prices. 


will not consider a position on the school board as a 
“stepping stone” to political power. 


In Working with the Superintendent of 
Schools and His Staff 


_— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


_— 


— 


_ 


— 


will hold the superintendent of schools responsible for 
the administration of the schools. 

will give the superintendent of schools authority com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. 

will expect the schools to be administered by the best 
trained technical and professional people it is possible 
to procure. 

will elect employees only on the recommendation of 
the superintendent. 

will participate in board legislation only after considering 
the recommendation of the superintendent and only 
after he has furnished complete information supporting 
his recommendation. 

will expect the superintendent of schools to keep the 
board of education adequately informed at all times 
through both oral and written reports. 

will expect to spend more time in board meetings on 
educational programs and procedures than on business 
detail. 

will give the superintendent of schools friendly counsel 
and advice 

will refer all complaints to the proper administrative 
officer or insist that they be presented in writing to 
the board as a whole. 

will present any personal criticisms of employees to 
the superintendent. 

will provide adequate safeguards around the superin- 
tendent and other personnel so they may perform the 
proper functions of education on a professional basis. 





In January, 1938, the Epsilon Field 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, located at 
Los Angeles, Calif., devoted a meeting to 
the consideration of the relations and re- 
sponsibilities of the school superintendent 
and the board of education. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Cecil D. 
Hardesty, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools at Beverly Hills, and vice-president 
of the Epsilon Field Chapter, the opinions 
of a large number of school superintendents 
and school-board members had _ been 


gathered on “The Problems and the Re- 
sponsibilities of School-Board Members,” 
particularly their responsibilities relating to 
the administrative staff. 

At the January session referred to, a 
summary of the material gathered was pre- 
sented and discussed by a school super- 
intendent, a member of a school board, and 
a university president. The opinions ex- 
pressed at the meeting were summarized 
and from these the School-Board Mem- 
ber’s Creed, printed above, was developed. 
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Strangely enough, the creed could have 
been written in its entirety from the sug- 
gestions made by the school-board mem- 
bers or those gathered from the school 
superintendents. Apparently, experienced 
superintendents and school-board mem- 
bers are in agreement on the proper func- 
tion and responsibility of both groups. The 
creed is published through the courtesy of 
Mr. Hardesty and of the Epsilon Field 
Chapter. 
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The Board of Education and the Public 


The local board of education is the im- 
mediate means by which the public con- 
trols its schools. This makes of the board 
of education a significant, official body. 
This is true for two reasons: First, because 
the control of education is important in 
any civilization. It is largely by this means 
that the type of future civilization is de- 
termined. Second, because a local board of 
education, presumably composed of lay- 
men, is the principal authoritative body for 
the control of the public schools of the 
community. It is through local boards of 
education that the people keep their con- 
trol of their schools. 

No doubt it is unnecessary here to em- 
phasize the significance of education in de- 
termining what our future will be. Every 
society recognizes the importance of educa- 
tion in this respect. We find throughout the 
world today every dictatorship attempting 
to perpetuate its regime through what is 
done to the young people through the 
schools. Since a dictatorship heads up in 
the dictator, this simply means that the 
dictator through such officers and official 
bodies as he may create controls the teach- 
ings in the schools. Everything is controlled 
from the top down. The public is allowed 
no direct function. The public is to be 
made into not what it might want if given 
freedom to determine its affairs, but it is 
to be molded into what the dictator wants. 
He takes absolute control of all the agen- 
cies that shape life, among which are the 
schools. But, in our country a diametrically 
opposed idea is in effect. We have a con- 
stitutional form of government which is de- 
signed to be of, by, and for the people. We 
have such a government because our 
philosophy is one of democracy. We be- 
lieve that the people should rule them- 
selves. The people of today and not a 
dictator are to determine their future for 
themselves so far as human capabilities 
make this possible. 


Control of Educational Policy 


So deeply imbued with this ideal and so 
clearly cognizant of its various implications 
were our forefathers that we find the con- 
trol of our public schools placed as directly 
as possible in the hands of the people. This 
control was not to be trusted to a monarch, 
benevolent or otherwise, or to a central 
authority of any kind. We have generally 
been opposed to the centralization of school 
control at a point distant from the partic- 
ular communities in which people live. For 
this reason, we as a people, were definitely 
opposed to placing the control of educa- 

'The present paper was read before the Conference for 


School-Board Members and School Administrators, at 
Teachers College, New York City, August 4 


Mr. Greene, who has been a revrber for many years 
of the Montclair, N. J., board ef education, is at present 
its president . 


Richard T. Greene 


tional policy in the hands of the Federal 
Government; so education was left to the 
states. In the several states so strong was 
the sentiment that the people should di- 
rectly control educational policy that state 
systems providing for small local districts 
were created for this purpose. Although 
these districts are creations of the state, 
each district is given, in most states, wide 
latitude in the control of its own school 
program. Each state, if it wished, could 
have organized itself into one schow. dis- 
trict under the control of one board of edu- 
cation and one superintendent, but so 
insistent were the people that education 
must be of, by, and for the people, and that 
it must be controlled directly by the peo- 
ple, and so definitely did they suspect that 
the placement of control at a distance from 
the local communities would thwart this 
idea that they were unwilling to delegate to 
a state board of education and a state su- 
perintendent of schools that intimate con- 
trol over school programs which is found in 
local boards of education. The people 
wanted to keep this so far as practicable 
in their own hands and they felt that the 
most effective way of doing this was to 
create local school districts, and place in 
charge of the schools in each of these dis- 
tricts a board of education that would di- 
rectly represent the people of its immediate 
community. 

True, in many states, state departments 
of education have been evolved which exer- 
cise important regulatory powers over edu- 
cational policy, but in the main the local 
board of education is still the focal point 
through which the public secures the kind 
of schools that it wants. It is clear that this 
local board of education is an institution of 
far-reaching significance in the preservation 
of our democratic form of life. Everybody 
who serves on one of these boards should 
fully appreciate this fact. Whether the peo- 
ple of the community select their board 
members by direct vote or delegate power 
of appointment to the mayor whom they 
elect, they can pay attention to nothing 
more vital to their own welfare, present and 
future, than the painstaking and intelligent 
selection for board members of men and 
women whom they place in control of their 
local system of schools. 

It is apparent, then, that there is an 
intimate, vital relationship between the 
public and the local board of education. Re- 
gardless of what may be necessary under 
present conditions in the way of state and 
federal financing of schools, this principle 
of direct intimate control by the public 
through local boards must be maintained at 
all costs. 

It will be noted that in this discussion 
I have spoken of the function of the board 
of education as being one of control over 
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the direction that educational policy is to 
take. I have used this word control de- 
liberately as opposed to the word administer 
because the purpose we have in mind; 
namely, to establish and maintain and pro- 
mote the best possible schools for the peo- 
ple, is best served by a board of education 
that controls educational policy in its essen- 
tials, but does not presume to exercise the 
professional function of administration. No 
new objective for the schools should be 
adopted; no new direction taken in educa- 
tional policy except by board approval. In 
arriving at a decision on policy the board 
should, of course, give great weight to facts 
and recommendations made by the super- 
intendent, and it sheuld listen to individ- 
uals and groups from the communities who 
may wish to express themselves, but the 
final responsibility for making the policy 
decision rests upon the board. Once this de- 
cision is made, the administration of the 
policy that has been agreed upon should be 
delegated to the superintendent and his as- 
sociates, who presumably are professionally 
qualified for such service and the layman 
should no more interfere with such profes- 
sional services in education than he should 
with professional services in other fields. 


Superintendent in Educational 
Leadership 


This last comment suggests that one of 
the most important acts that the board of 
education takes in meeting its respon- 
sibility to its public is that of selecting the 
superintendent of schools. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it is impracticable for the 
board members to attempt to perform pro- 
fessional functions. These will have to be 
left to the superintendent and his profes- 
sional associates. Should they not be quali- 
fied to do this well, that would be a serious 
matter. Consecuently, the board must 
select a superintendent in whom it has con- 
fidence and in whom the professional corps 
of the school system and the people of the 
community generally will have confidence. 
It is clearly implied by all that I have here 
said that notwithstanding the vital respon- 
sibility of control which resides in the 
board of education, the board as well as 
the professional corps of the school system 
and the people of the community generally 
are under the necessity of looking to the 
superintendent for educational leadership. 
To exercise such leadership is his profes- 
sional function. Presumably he gives his 
life to it while members of the board of 
education and other laymen of the com- 
munity go about their special professions 
and occupations in the business world. In a 
sense the board of education is a jury 
which is to represent the people in con- 
sidering the various educational issues that 
are brought before it to the end of making 
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decisions with reference to them that are 
just to the people. More than is true of 
a jury, however, the board of education, 
when it has become convinced that a cer- 
tain line of action with reference to the 
school should be taken, should actively ad- 
vocate before its community the adoption 
of the line of action it has become con- 
vinced should be taken. As laymen, the 
board of education have certain important 
leadership functions to perform, but these 
functions have to do not with actual admin- 
istration but with general objectives and 
policies. The board has the responsibility 
of determining which objectives and 
policies are best suited to the needs of the 
district. There is a certain leadership for 
board members to exercise in such matters 
which can best be exercised only by lay- 
men who may be taken by their community 
as individuals who have no vested interest 
of any kind in the action that is being 
advocated. 

I have the impression that in recent 
decades lay leadership in such matters has 
disappeared too much from the scene. We 
have been inclined too much to depend 
upon the superintendent of schools and his 
professional associates to carry the whole 
load of community leadership in the devel- 
opment of school policy. I would not 
minimize the importance of such profes- 
sional leadership, but I would emphasize 
the importance of the function of the board 
of education in exercising lay relationship 
in these matters. In the early days, the 
common thing was for outstanding lay citi- 
zens to champion the cause of public edu- 
cation in their several communities. Horace 
Mann was a layman so far as what we now 
know as the profession of education is con- 
cerned. True, in those days we had not de- 
veloped a profession of education as we 
have today, but the fact that we now have 
a well-developed profession of education 
does not mean that lay interest, lay partici- 
pation, lay leadership in the formation of 
educational policy that once was so promi- 
nent in our civic life should be dropped. 
It should complement and work with pro- 
fessional leadership. In a democracy each 
has its special function to perform. And, let 
us not forget that it is inconceivable that 
we should be able to preserve our demo- 
cratic tradition, that is to say, our form of 
government and all implied thereby if the 
vital interest, participation, and leadership 
in the determination of policy in civic life 
on the part of laymen were to disappear. 
The functioning of every professional 
group, whether it be the educators, the law- 
yers, the doctors, or the politicians must be 
directed in the interest of the whole pub- 
lic, and this means nothing short of the 
laymen’s taking an active, intelligent part 
in all public affairs. Nowhere is this need 
so vital as in the determination of educa- 
tional policy. Perhaps I have sufficiently 
emphasized the importance of a board of 
education in relationship to the public wel- 
fare. Perhaps in conclusion I should pre- 
sent some of the more definite implications 
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of the relationship of the board to its pub- 
lic which occur in the everyday workings 
of the board of education as I have known 
them. 


Enlisting Community Support 

Education in a democracy is obviously 
a co-operative undertaking. No educational 
policy can be successful that does not have 
the support of the people of the community. 
It must, therefore, be evolved through free 
discussion, which means the co-operative 
exchange of ideas. The board should keep 
its public informed and be willing to re- 
ceive information from the public. A board 
which appears to be arbitrary and impa- 
tient of criticism loses out by just so much 
the support it needs. The public is school- 
minded. It takes pride in its schools. It rec- 
ognizes their value. It must have free and 
full opportunity to express itself. All school 
records, data, and information should be 
open to inspection by citizens. The best 
means of promoting a spirit of confidence 
is by co-operation. Especially should. a 
board keep the governing authority gen- 
erally informed as to its future monetary 
requirements. They play an important part 
in the general planning of town finances. 
They do not hold back because of fear that 
town commissioners will mix politics with 
schools by interfering with school manage- 
ment or undue attempts to place favorites 
on the payrolls. This may happen, however, 
and when it does happen must be firmly re- 
sisted. However, the governing body is the 
final determiner as to whether or not an ap- 
propriation for capital expense requested 
by the board of education shall be granted. 
While it is necessary that it be fully in- 
formed as to the reasons, it does not always 
do so, and the result may be an unfor- 
tunate clash between two public bodies 
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TO ONE WHO SMILED 


You smiled at me and made my heart fill 
up with joy, 

A stranger ne’er before made me so glad, 

For when my lonely cares would them 
annoy 

You smiled and took away all feelings sad. 


You smiled at me though thoughts of yours 
were busy too 

And made a happy heart as this you did 

But lonely cares might keep glad thoughts 
from view 

Had you not smiled and all my troubles 
hid. 


You’re new to me, yet I care not for this 

You’ve made me wish for friendship close 
and dear 

A loving smile its mark should never miss 

But takes away each cold and troubled 
fear. 


You smiled at me, and I smiled back 
at you 

With grateful heart for all you did for me 

And now remembering may I do 

A kindly deed by smiling sympathy. 


The foregoing poem was written by a 7B pupil of 
the Marshall Junior High School, Seattle, Wash., and 
refers to a kindness which the child experienced on the 
first day of school. 
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both of which ought to have the confidence 
and full respect of the community. 

Appropriations for new school properties 
usually involve large sums of money. The 
public takes notice. The costs must be paid 
by the taxpayers. The fact that the cost 
may be extended serially over a period of 
twenty to forty years seems to cut little fig- 
ure, since in any event the town debt jis 
increased by the amount of the new bonds. 
Public hearings may be held. At these hear- 
ings many and sometimes spirited argu- 
ments are offered by citizens against the 
appropriation. At such times the members 
of the board must be prepared by recitals 
of facts to establish the necessity, although 
by law they are the sole judges of neces- 
sity. In these public discussions tense feel- 
ings may be engendered. The _ board 
members should endeavor not to exhibit an 
attitude of antagonism to the public, al- 
though they are obliged to be firm in their 
requests for appropriations. 

A spirit of public confidence in the board 
is most helpful on these occasions and every 
effort should be made to preserve it. 

A local board expresses the will of the 
local people in various ways. It may erect 
and furnish schoolhouses of artistic style 
and embellishment, although the minimum 
state requirements might be satisfied in 
schoolhouses of the architecture of a fac- 
tory building. It may furnish a curriculum 
of activities far in excess of the minima re- 
quired by law and the department of edu- 
cation. The districts are thus permitted a 
large measure of home rule. The local pub- 
lic, through the board of education, decides 
the type and scope of education for the 
district. It also pays the bills through 
taxes. The public will as regards these mat- 
ters is interpreted by the board members. 
Their information as to educational neces- 
sities is derived partly from the traditions 
of the district, partly from their own con- 
clusions based upon individual studies and 
reflections, and in largest measure by the 
advice given by its superintendent of 
schools. 

The basic questions are, how much edu- 
cation should be given and how much 
should it cost? A local board comes into di- 
rect contacts with the public mainly when 
the public expresses itself on the subject of 
costs and taxes. The public mind focuses 
on whether or not the school system costs 
more than the people can or should pay. 
If reduction in expense should be attempted 
by elimination of activities theretofore 
practiced, a considerable portion of the pub- 
lic would strongly object. 

The annual budget involves a large ex- 
penditure. It is the major item in the town 
budget. The aggregate payroll is by far its 
largest single item. A practice initiated by 
our late superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Frank G. Pickell, has proved useful to us. 
He devised a form of annual budget. It is 
well classified, detailed, and summarized. 
Weeks before the adoption of the budget 
copies are sent to commissioners, heads of 
civic bodies, and individuals. It is discussed 
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by groups of taxpayers. Questions are 
asked and answered. The result has been 
that although the public is invited to at- 
tend the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion announced for the passage of the 
budget, seldom does anyone appear. 

There seems to be little need of contacts 
between the board members and the public 
regarding the courses of study or methods 
of instruction. Parent-teacher meetings are 
held at regular intervals and are well at- 
tended. Individual problems are discussed 
between parents and the teachers of their 
children. Suggestions are made as to all 
matters pertaining to school accommoda- 
tions and facilities, studies, and in fact, 
everything that pertains to school life. At 
times suggestions are made as to new school 
activities or studies. These suggestions, if 
sufficiently important, to indicate anything 
by way of change of policy are passed on 
to the superintendent of schools, and he in 
turn reports any important questions of 
policy to the board with his recommenda- 
tions. Thus the public sentiment as dis- 
closed by these contacts is made known to 
the board, although not obtained by di- 
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rect contacts by board members with the 
people. 


Mainstays of Democracy 


In course of control by a school board 
over its district, many difficulties and per- 
plexities occur, the same as in the conduct 
of any other business. Peculiar difficulties 
arise because board members, in acting 
in much the same manner as directors of 
corporations, are at all times open to 
criticism of the public, whether just or un- 
just. Unjust criticisms, though well meant, 
are likely to cause irritation, and, unless 
controlled, sharp rejoinders. Board mem- 
bers are human and at times inclined to 
enter into controversies with the public or 
portions of the public which lead to un- 
fortunate states of mind as between the 
public and the board. More than ordinary 
rules of human conduct and self-control 
must be observed when such provocations 
arise. They do arise with sufficient fre- 
quency to make the life of a board mem- 
ber at times a most uncomfortable one. 

I may be permitted one further observa- 
tion. The many thousands of school-board 
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members throughout the country are, as a 
rule, of a class of high type of intelligence; 
industrious and conscientious in their en- 
deavors to give the people the best in edu- 
cation. It is of the utmost importance to 
a democracy that all its children, regard- 
less of race, creed, or color, be given the 
advantages of education without discrimi- 
nation. These children will soon become 
men and women who, by their exercise of 
elective franchise and the elevation to 
official positions, will guide the destinies of 
the nation. School-board members occupy 
comparatively inconspicuous posts in the 
public eye. Their labors are performed for 
the most part in quiet and obscurity. 
Nevertheless, as a body they constitute one 
of the mainstays of our democracy. If 
means could be found and greater oppor- 
tunity given for an interchange of their 
ideas and especially for personal contacts, 
as is being done in these sessions, it would 
add greatly to their consciousness of the 
importance of the work in which they are 
engaged, to their enthusiasm in that work, 
and to their practical efficiency in the per- 
formance of their duties. 


Administrative and Supervisory Duties 
of Elementary Principals 


There is an old saying to the effect that 
“As is the teacher, so is the school.’’ How- 
ever, aS our conception of the more effi- 
cient organization, administration, and su- 
pervision of the schools has grown, and 
since the principal plays such an impor- 
tant and responsible part in this increased 
efficiency of the schools, we believe, as 
Cubberley suggests, that the saying should 
be changed to read, ‘As is the principal, 
so is the school.” 


A. Strategic Position of the Principal 

What is said in this paper will apply 
mainly to school principals who are freed 
from teaching so that they can devote 
their entire time to problems or organiza- 
tion, administration, and supervision. In 
schools where the principal has to do some 
teaching, his time for the three duties just 
mentioned is necessarily circumscribed. 
They must be subordinated to his work of 
teaching, or his classroom will suffer. 
Needless to say, a principal thus handi- 
capped cannot realize to the full the op- 
portunities that are his under more nearly 
ideal conditions. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that a teaching principal should 
make no effort to better conditions in his 
school. He should study his organization 
in the light of possibilities for improve- 
ment, he should look after administrative 
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matters as thoroughly as time will permit, 
and he should, as often as possible, visit 
his fellow teachers in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. A principal who administers effi- 
ciently a small position is preparing him- 
self for a larger position. 

One of the factors of weakness in town 
and rural schools is the lack of leadership. 
Often the local trustees elect the assistant 
teachers before they elect the principal, 
and these assistant teachers feel that they 
are under the authority of the board rather 
than that of the principal. Under such con- 
ditions the work of the principal as a su- 
pervisor is worth little. 

The school principal is the shock ab- 
sorber, so to speak, between the superin- 
tendent of the school system, and the 
schools which he administers. He it is who 
must carry out the policies of the board 
of trustees as imparted to him by the su- 
perintendent, and also the policies of the 
superintendent himself. He must efface 
himself, so to speak, in his loyalty to those 
above him, and he must stand by their 
policies so far as they are right. By his 
own loyalty to and wholehearted co-opera- 
tion with the powers that be, he must 
bring about the same loyalty and co-opera- 
tion among those under his authority. 
“United we stand, divided we fall” applies 
in a peculiar manner to a school system. 
This unity and co-ordination and co- 


operation from the top to the bottom of 
the school system can be brought about 
only through the principals. 


B. What a Principal Must Be 


There are certain personality traits or 
qualities that a principal, if he is to be a 
successful principal, must possess. Reavis, 
Pierce, and Stullken, in The Elementary 
School, list 26 such traits as follows: 

a) Co-operation, considerateness, breadth 
of interest, good judgment, broadminded- 
ness. 

b) Dependability, poise, sincerity, leader- 
ship, adaptability. 

c) Health, thoroughness, intelligence, 
promptness, resourcefulness. 

d) Enthusiasm, industry, morality, re- 
finement, sociability. 

e) Purposefulness, optimism, definite- 
ness, punctuality, magnetism, forcefulness. 

A successful principal must have execu- 
tive ability or capacity, which requires 
that its possessor be able to think quickly, 
systematically, and accurately, and that 
he have a proper sense of proportion. He 
must be a person of large vision. Any 
teacher or other school official who is no 
larger than his job is smaller than his job, 
for the job is likely to grow, while the 
holder of the job is shrinking up. The 
principal should possess an alert mind 
trained to efficient habits of work. Laziness 
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is fatal. Initiative, constructive ability, the 
power to analyze, and the power to form 
judgments quickly and accurately, are im- 
peratively necessary. He must have the 
courage to carry out what his judgment 
dictates should be done. The principal who 
habitually “plays safe,’ or who allows 
himself to be governed by expediency or 
politics, is becoming smaller and smaller, 
and will drop to smaller and smaller jobs. 
The same is true of the teacher. 


C. What a Principal Must Know 

a) Academic Training: The minimum 
academic preparation for a school prin- 
cipal should be graduation from a stand- 
ard high school, and the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from a standard college. Generally 
speaking, the broader and more compre- 
hensive the academic training of a pros- 
pective teacher or principal is, the more 
likely he is to become a successful teacher 
or principal, for the reason that the de- 
termination and ability that actuated him 
to acquire a liberal education will also be 
influential in making him more successful 
as a teacher or principal. In addition, a 
liberal education gives to a teacher a 
broader vision with respect to the chil- 
dren whom she undertakes to train. On 
the other hand, a prospective teacher who 
may be satisfied with mediocre academic 
attainments, may be too easily satisfied 
with mediocre attainments on the part of 
her pupils, and may have no vision as to 
their adequate education. 

b) Professional Training: In addition 
to a liberal academic education, the pros- 
pective principal should have thorough 
training in ‘the following professional 
courses: (1) general administration; (2) 
psychology of elementary-school subjects; 
(3) psychology of the child; (4) general 
psychology; (5) psychology of adoles- 
cence; (6) elementary tests and measure- 
ments; (7) general mental tests; (8) ele- 
mentary-school administration; (9) ele- 
mentary-school supervision; (10) psychol- 
ogy of learning; etc. 

c) Teaching Experience: The prospec- 
tive principal should have had at least 
seven years of successful teaching experi- 
ence to make a successful teaching prin- 
cipal, and ten years of successful experi- 
ence to make a successful supervising 
principal. These figures show how impor- 
tant professional educators consider the 
work of the principal. Certainly no one 
should undertake to fill the position of 
principal without having first served a 
successful apprenticeship in the field of 
teaching, with everything that success in 
this field implies. As a successful teacher 
he has learned to apply successfully the 
academic and professional training he re- 
ceived in college; he has learned to appre- 
ciate the value and significance of the 
courses in psychology, administration, etc., 
on account of their practical help to him 
in his teaching; he has learned to admin- 
ister standard tests and measurements, to 
interpret their meaning, and to use these 
interpretations in the more effective place- 
ment of pupils; and many other things 
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connected with school organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision that will go 
far toward making him a_ successful 
principal. 


D. What a Principal Should Do 


a) Organization: At the beginning of 
each school year every school principal, 
whether new or holding over, faces certain 
preliminary conferences and duties rela- 
tive to the organization of his schools for 
more effective work. If he is new, it is 
highly necessary that he make an initial 
favorable impression, otherwise he will 
start out handicapped. If he has been in 
the position for one or more years his 
problem is naturally easier. 

If he is a new principal, he should come 
to the position in time to study the entire 
school situation in the light of all of the 
information that he may be able to ac- 
quire. He should familiarize himself with 
the school law; the annual reports of the 
state superintendent, the county superin- 
tendent, and the city- or town-school-sys- 
tem superintendent; he should study ‘the 
school records of all pupils under his ad- 
ministration and supervision; the course 
of study, including textbooks to be used; 
the rules and regulations of the board of 
education; his relations as principal with 
those in authority over him; the neighbor- 
hood in which he is to teach — the occupa- 
tions, attitude toward the schools, the 
social types of pupils whom he is to super- 
vise — these, and many other things should 
be known by him before the opening day. 
He should confer with the superintendent, 
become acquainted with as many of the 
school officials, supervisors, teachers, and 
patrons, as possible. The more accurate 
information he can get about all condi- 
tions likely to affect his school, the more 
data will he have for forming accurate de- 
cisions and judgments as to school policies 
and procedures. 

The principal should see to it that all 
buildings under his supervision are ready 
for opening day, that equipment and 
sanitary conditions are in good shape (and 
should be kept so), that preliminary meet- 
ings with teachers are held and the way 
made plain for systematic procedure on 
the day of opening. New teachers should 
be conferred with and tentatively placed, 
and old teachers located in their old rooms, 
unless changes have been decided on. 
Everything should be planned for an 
orderly opening. 

At the close of the opening day there 
should be another conference with the 
teachers, to discuss and decide problems 
that have arisen in connection with the 
opening. Supervision of playgrounds, 
toilets, fire drills — everything that makes 
for good order and system, should be 
worked out by the principal and his teach- 
ers as rapidly as possible. 

In general, the organization attempted 
should always have for its object the best 
educational interest of the children con- 
cerned. The children affected should be 
the center of gravity, so to speak, around 
which all organization, administration, and 
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supervision should revolve. Every change 
in school organization should have for its 
aim the making of these children better 
citizens, better members of society, and 
men and women of higher moral character, 

b) Administration: Since the administra- 
tion, or managerial duties, of the principal 
are endless, he must be a tireless man. The 
office and its work, the janitor and his 
care of the building, the health of the 
teachers and pupils, attendance, discipline, 
strengthening teachers in classroom man- 
agement, the dissatisfied parent, building 
up a good school spirit, the administration 
of extracurricular activities, the enlistment 
of the community — those are only a few 
of the hundreds of details to be handled 
by a principal. Verily, what a piece of 
work is a good principal! He is expected 
not only to be able to handle all of thesé ; 
administrative details, but to handle them/ 
efficiently. 

To him, in co-operation with his teach- 
ers and superintendent, falls the duty of 
selection and organization of materials of 
instruction and revision of the curriculum, 
the setting up of objectives, immediate 
and remote, in school procedure; in many 
cases, the purchase and distribution of 
textbooks and supplementary instructional 
material; the administration, interpreta- 
tion, and applications of interpretations, 
of standardized tests; the building and 
use of informal objective tests; assisting 
in classification and promotion of pupils; 
the administration of the problem pupil, 
and of special groups. Is it any wonder, 
then, that ten years of successful teach- 
ing experience are necessary for one to 
become a first-rate principal? 

c) Supervision. School organization and 
administration have as their aim the 
bettering of the conditions of instruction 
for the pupils. Supervision has for its aim 
the bettering of the quality of instruction. 
This can be done only through improving 
the work of the teacher. It is here that 
the work of a principal is most important 
and most needed. Not only must he be 
able to judge as to the efficiency of the 
teacher and her teaching; but, in case of 
teaching weaknesses he must be able to 
diagnose these weaknesses, and suggest a 
remedy for correcting them. In order to 
be able to do this he must know and be 
able to use the most effective teaching 
techniques and devices, and he must be 
able to lead the teacher to make use of 
these better techniques. This presupposes 
a wide study of, and wide and successful 
teaching experience in the use of, these 
better techniques. 

The supervising principal must be tact- 
ful and sympathetic. He must make the 
teacher feel that he is her friend. His 
visits to her classroom should be antici- 
pated with pleasure, and they should 
always be profitable. The teacher should 
be commended for good work, and sugges- 
tions made as to work that might be better 
done. These suggestions should be made 
privately, and usually in the form of tact- 
ful questions. If a teacher is a real teacher, 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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Guidance 


Amid the multiplicity of voices in the 
guidance field, the school executive stands 
confused. Since relatively few administra- 
tors are guidance experts, this confusion 
is reflected in the systems of guidance 
which they set up. Annual observation of 
many of these attempts leads us to believe 
that school heads are too credulous regard- 
ing guidance. This impression is supported 
by additional contacts with schoolmen in 
seminars and other graduate courses in 
education. Clearly, the equivocal position 
in which the school executive finds him- 
self in regard to the guidance movement is 
a consideration of some educational mag- 
nitude, since, in schools both large and 
small, attempts at guidance of some sort 
are multiplying. Because the administrator 
can turn only to the specialists in guidance 
for help in formulating his plans, and 
since the specialists, as we have indicated 
above, frequently disagree, it seems quite 
proper to disclose the controversial areas 
in guidance for the benefit of the busy ad- 
ministrator. This can apparently be done 
in preliminary fashion by examining the 
works of some well-known writers in this 
field. Accordingly, the following analysis 
is based upon some 2,500 pages of reading 
matter of this sort written by eight well- 
known figures in education who, for im- 
mediate purposes, shall remain anonymous. 

All told we have encountered 718 allu- 
sions — admonitions, warnings, recom- 
mendations, and the like —to four_areas 
of the guidance movement which, through 
the treatment accorded them by these au- 
thors, impress the present writer as moot 
aspects of the movement. These four gen- 
eral divisions are set up in Table I for 
easy reference. Although it is generally 
difficult to disclose the true significance of 
frequency of mention when both quantity 
and quality are involved, in the present 
instance it seems reasonable to assume that 
repetition of reference to a given area 
tends to emphasize its problematical _na- 
ture. If this be true, the problematical 
character of the organization and admin- 
istration of gwidance emerges above the 
rest, followed in order by the meaning of 
guidance, the guidance personnel, and the 
agencies of guidance. ha 
"her Table II these four divisions are 
) 


“broken down into 28 subdivisions, exclu- 


sive of miscellaneous items. Of these sub- 
divisions, @ have been selected for attention 
here, sincé they account for 45Q, or 62.7 
per cent, of the 718 frequencies of mention 
referred to above. In descending order they 
appear as follows: 

1. The place of records, standard tests, and so 
lorth in guidance (Item I-E). 

The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Moot Questions in General 


for the School Executive 
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2. “Courses” in guidance (Item I-C). 

3. Counseling (Item I-G). 

4. The scope of guidance (Item II-B). 

5. Guidance through activities (Item I-D). 

6. Guidance through the general curriculum 
(Item I-B). 





TABLE I. Four Moot Areas in General 
Guidance With Their Respective Frequencies 
of Reference 


References 

Areas Number Per Cent 

I. The organization and admin- 

istration of guidance....... 503 70.1 
II. The meaning of guidance... 153 21.3 
III. The personnel of guidance.. 38 5.3 
EV. The agencies of guidance... 24 3.3 
4 SR 718 100.0 


The importance of these six categories 
naturally lies primarily in their quality, not 
in their quantity. Thus, what is the-nature 
of_the comments which are related to the 
use of standard tests, of scales, and the 
like, in a guidance program? What admoni- 
tions are expressed in regard to organized 
courses in guidance, and so on? We shall 


TABLE Il. Topical Distribution of 718 Re‘erences to Moot Areas in Generel Guidance 


now turn to a very brief consideration of 
these matters. 


Place of Records in Guidance 


Although the desirability of utilizing 
such devices as records, tests, check lists, 
self-surveys, and the like is_generally ad- 
mitted, some of the component elements 
are in controversy. Thus, although data 
concerning the life plans of adolescents are 
necessary, their stability is’ assumed by 
some but doubted by others. One writer 
expresses his confidence in the vocational 
choices of junior-high-school youth as fol- 
lows: ‘The high degree of constancy of the 
percentage of permanence over so long a 
period of time, indicates that the interests 
expressed by junior-high-school 


pupils are significant and worthy of con# 


sideration.” 

But another does not share this confi- 
dence, as shown by the following state- 
ment: “. perhaps no phase of human 
nature is subject to such marked change 





Item Frequencies 
No. T Opic No. Per Cent 
I Organization and administration 
a. PTL ee 17 
7B General curriculum and guidance. ¥...............00.0.005. the 
as i 8 i dan 6 aa i Pod o TEEN bse odd OER CRS eta e eee 71 
~D Guidance through activities..... RS La ee 43 
#E Place of records, standard tests, etc.. A nie sok babs ea a eed 172% 
FP Piece of the imdividmal pupil im guidance... .......ccecscsccccvces 31 
--G Counseling ..... addi anabcaesties ee eae” 65 
OSS EE PTE errr. ty Terre rT re 6 
I ee 2 i OUROe Gh OUD... ss ccs eessivaab pes veeee 7 
ee sg ARIE vin! ue + sian 5.0w be MORES SO Kes aOR seks 28 
i oa), 404.0 seinen dav. Radek iit baste tule eee en aes 14 
RS dns 4.4445 0.00. 0a es «ee 2 70.1 
II Meaning of guidance 
A Definitions and peed a Oe Fee eee Ne ee ay 9 
en ES 5 o's Pa Wb Rk b a 6 ek dk +o fk VN) Res beeueete ein 50 
C Possible negative effects upon pupils.................c:e eee eee eeee 4 
D Hostile opinions concerning guidance...................2ceceeceees 10 
Og oso v'e'a'bu.a n> 0's vb hes 60) eS 65 0d NS 22 
F Some functions of guidance...... Or ree er eee ee OTE ee 
MCN, os gs ik wines 00k sc bhwdd seca) chakeu PES BIE 14 
a es a oc aos awe hed oh ase DORE ed binet eee kes cde 9 
I Traits of subjects.......... 7 
J “Problems” for guidance... 14 
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we asker 153 21.3 
Ill Personnel 
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B Centralized or decentralized service 
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3 Requisite guidance training for teachers......... 5 aoe 4 
a Oe er ey ae 10 
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as that reflected in the vocational interests 
and preferences of growing boys.” 

In regard to the measurement of char- 
acter, or personality, the executive must be 
confused, indeed, by the fact that some 
investigators have made much of tests of 
this sort, whereas other writers speak un- 
equivocally concerning the fallibility of 
such measures. The following quotations 
reflect the opinions of two authors: 

One difficulty in analyzing an individual by 
means of tests is that there are no direct measures 
of personality, that is, the conscious state itself 

ot be measured 

No effective tests have, as yet, been devised for 
testing judgment, appreciation, power to organize, 
initiative, leadership, and character. 


Courses in Guidance 


To date, courses in guidance have pre- 
ponderantly dealt with occupations. They 
have been both rapidly and widely adopted. 
Although their value, at least their de- 
sirability, is assumed by most school ex- 
ecutives, everyone who is devoted to 
guidance is not uncritical of their worth. 
For instance> one investigator concludes 
that: “The teaching of a course in occupa- 
tions does not impart enough vocational 
information to justify itself.” 

Even among those who advocate such a 
course unanimity concerning some of its 
features does not exist. Therefore, we find 
the following observation: 

Some of the principal problems involved in 
connection with short unit courses are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the selection and organization of 
material that is worth while in itself —for other 
reasons than mere exploration; (2) !the determina- 
tion of the length of time to be devoted to the 
course; (3) the determination of the credit or 
credit value foreach course. Much experimenta- 
tion will be necessary before these problems will 
be solved and before short unit courses will be 
accepted as necessary or desirable in our regular 
program. 

The exorbitant claims for certain courses 
of this type are challenged also. Thus, 
junior business training, which now is in 
such vogue and for which sweeping claims 
are sometimes made, is spoken of as 
follows: 

One who reads at all widely concerning this 
new course in elementary business sometimes en- 
counters exorbitant claims for its exploratory 
value — claims that success of the students in the 
course prognosticates success in later commer- 
cial courses and subsequently in commercial 
occupations, or that failure to show ability in 
the course will be followed by failure in later 
courses or in occupations in the field. No studies 
validating such claims have been reported. 


“wv 
Counseling 

Counseling is the third most frequently 
mentioned aspect of guidance. Here the 
controversial elements are numerous in- 
deed. They run through such a variety as 
this: separate versus integrated programs} 
value of personal interviews; types of in- 
terviews; methods of interviews: the in- 
terview as a science or an art; reliability 
of the interview; the interview versus situa- 
tions in revealing the subject’s subtler 
attributes; compulsory versus volyntary 


interviews; steering versus guiding in the 


interview; and so on. 
Most voices are raised against the 
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temptation which counselors apparently ex- 
perience; namely, to give the interviewee 
advice, to make decisions for him. There is 
extensive agreement that this should never 
be done. The following quotation reflects 
the ultimate ideal: 

Personnel counseling may be defined, from both 
the general and specific points of view, asthe 
systematic and cgmplete consideration of the 
individual student for a mutual advising and 
deliberation together of the counselor and the 
student, the scientific selection and the training 


of the counselor, and the measurement of the 
result obtained. 


The Scope of Guidance 


Here two distinct schools of thought 
emerge. On the one hand are those who 
contend that education and guidance are 
inseparable, whereas, on_the other, are 
those who sharply distinguish them. Since 
adherence to one or the other of these in- 
terpretations wili correspondingly condition 
both the philosophy and the organization 
of a program of guidance, the distinction 
is not an academic one. Two persons who 
represent these respective schools are on 
record as follows: 


Since the final purpose of the curriculum is 
simply that students may learn to live better 
lives, and since this iS @88@ftially the aim of 
guidance, guidance in liyjng, rather than the so- 
called standard subjects or fields of knowledge, 
should be set up as the curriculum. 

The objection to using the word in this way 
{as “education”] is the danger of losing sight of 
the extremely important service of guidance in 
the more restricted, but still broad, sense [namely 
that it] has two main phases, (1) the distributive, 
and (2) the adjustive phase. 


Guidance Through Activities 


So far as our information goes, every 
writer in the field of extracurricular ac- 
tivities extols their guidance value. Some 
others, however, grant them only limited 
value for this purpose. The following point 
of yiew is pertinent here: 

Allied (extracurricular) activities and guidance 
have vital points of contact, but neither these 
activities themselves nor the work of sponsaging 
them is properly classifiable as . Like the 
curriculum, they serve_in a guidance relationship 


only when they supply the experi requiged 
for an informed c a contribute 


to the discoyery of special — and abilities. 

Such values as the development of 
leadership, the rounding out of the whole 
personality, preparation for civic respon- 
sibility in later life, encouragement of the 
pupil which comes from finding something 
he can do with a high degree of success, 
the exercise of some co-operative agreement 
and control, and others of like nature are 
commonly claimedNin this field.| But these 
are challenged still further in the state- 
ments of various writers that regardless 
of the pupil’s capacity and desire for self- 
direction, the tendency is to force him 
through a prearranged system of activities; 
that student clubs are merely collections 
of heterogeneous activities and represent 
interests of teachers rather than interests of 
students; that student clubs are not in- 
frequently the ambition of certain teachers, 
either for popularity or for higher salaries; 
that civic guidance is suggested and skirted 
by the many club activities of the school, 
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but lack of organization renders much of 
this effort sterile; that there should be 
gradation in extra-classroom activities just 
as there is gradation in French or mathe- 
matics; that participation in the group life 
of the school should proceed in an ascend- 
ing spiral, and that a student should not 
be required or permitted to repeat year 
after year, the same kind of clubs and 
social activities; that any activity does 
not contribute to the growth of the student 
if it involves only skills the student has 
already mastered; if it crowds out some 
other occupation which might be of more 
worth to the student at his particular stage 
of development; if it results in physical 
strain, excessive fatigue, overstimulation; 
if the thinking and planning are done 
primarily by the sponsors rather than by 
the student; if the student is reqyired to 
do no critical thinking concerning 2. out- 
comes of the activity; and finally, activi- 
ties should be carefully guided and later 
evaluated for the purposes sought through 


pupil participation in them, 252 eredg jm + 
/ thewanTw ft $ 


The General Curriculum and 
Guidance 


On the one hand we are admonished that 
the common run of subjects, such as writ- 
ing, debating, mathematics, history, Latin, 
biology, chemistry, physics; and many 
others, offers abundant opportunity for the 
revelation of special abilities. On the other, 
however, we are warned yggt to forget that 
no multiplication of visiting deans, coun- 
selors, advisers,’ probation officers, or 
policemen can stem the tide of young per- 
sons driven to delinquency through their 


‘natural revolt at the ‘formal curriculum, 


which is directly or indirectly a great 
single cause of delinquency today; and 
that at best the academic subjects can 
furnish opportunity for instruction and 
discussion, which constitute only orte func- 
tion required for guidance. 

However, under the general principle 
that whatever is offered should have in- 
trinsic value to the extent it is taken, 
certain fusion courses, such as general sci- 
ence, general mathematics, general lan- 
guage, and general social studies, have been 
widely adopted. According to some, these 
have propaedeutic and trial values also. 
It is held that regular subjects bear some 
relationship to occupational activity. 
Therefore, an indication of this relation- 
ship should serve both to vitalize the work 
of the course and to give students some 
understanding of occupational condition 
and opportunities. But the desirability o 
departing from the major function of the 
course to give occupational information is 
questioned. 


Only Six Items Discussed 
We wish to point out once more that the 
six specific items which we have just pre- 
sented were arbitrarily chosen on the basis 
of their respective frequencies of reference. 
There are many »thers which, though in- 
frequent, are quite important. Among them 
(Concluded on page 87) 
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Preserving Local Initiative in Education’ 


Some of us are members of local boards, 
some of state boards, and some are yet to 
be board members; some have been elected 
by the vote of the people to their position, 
others appointed by a dignitary of the 
state. It matters little where we hold office 
or how we secured that office. We all have 
one thing in common — our obligation to 
provide educational facilities for the devel- 
opment of the abilities of all the children 
of all the people. Not only must we fulfill 
that obligation, but in addition we should 
make the community realize its respon- 
sibility to furnish the necessary funds for 
carrying out the educational program. 

When we speak of “‘preserving local ini- 
tiative in education” we strike at the very 
roots of our democratic principle — free- 
dom of choice. We refer to the right of local 
school boards to introduce new measures 
and new courses of action that go beyond 
the compulsory provisions that are laid 
down by the state legislature or by the 
state board of education. There must neces- 
sarily be rulings in regard to the certifica- 
tion of teachers, tenure of office, the length 
of the school year, the minimum essentials 
for both elementary and secondary schools, 
all of which should be carried out faithfully 
and thoroughly by the local school board. 

Were it not for the fact that school- 
board members have endeavored to render 
a more effective program of education thah 
the minimum one required by the state, we 
would find all schools througheut the states 
more or less regimented, with a lockstep 
system in all the classrooms. 

Granted that local initiative should be 
preserved, it requires men and women of 
vision and intelligence, who will win the 
support and co-operation of the community, 
to plan a program of education other than 
the mere essentials, suited to the needs of 
the community. As we look around, we find 
excellent vocational schools in certain in- 
dustrial districts; others offer nothing 
along that line. Agricultural courses are pro- 
vided for some; others provide merely read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The crippled 
children, the handicapped, the gifted child, 
are well taken care of by some school 
boards; others pay no heed to those 
groups. 

One of the most apparent proofs of local 
initiative is evidenced in the school build- 
ings, the equipment, and the materials 
needed in carrying out the instructional 
programs. Magnificent buildings with every 
opportunity for educational advancement, 
including laboratories, cafeteria, offices, 
special rooms, studios for music and art, 
gymnasiums and movable furniture, are 

1Paper delivered before Conference for School-Board 
Members at Teachers College, Columbia University, Au- 
gust 4, 1938. 


*Member, New Jersey State Board of Education, Rah 
way, N. J. ' 


Mrs. William F. Little’ 


provided by some school boards, while 
others think they have done their duty by 
erecting a factory type schoolhouse, which 
is a blot on the landscape, and quite lack- 
ing in modern facilities. Environment is a 
strong factor in the life of a child; the in- 
tangible results from being in harmonious 
surroundings are inestimable. 

The greatest opportunity that any school 
board has for furthering educational ad- 
vancement lies in the selection of its teach- 
ers. The caliber of any school depends on 
the training, experience, and permanency 
of the teaching staff. To drop a good 
teacher for fear she may procure tenure of 
office is a great mistake. While the state 
board of education establishes the require- 
ments for their certification, and while the 
teachers may have been educated in teach- 
ers’ colleges or in universities, the teachers 
themselves will vary in ability, personality, 
and background, even as you and I. 

Boards of education are not employment 
agemcies to provide jobs for the community 
in which they live. One of the worst moves 
that has been made by boards of educa- 
tion is the “town boy and town girl” stuff. 
Don’t misunderstagd me — if two people 
equally competent, one from out of town 
and one from in town are applying for a 
job, probably my first choice would go to 
the one in the local community, but to pass 
a resolution in the board that townspeople 
must be selected, is a great mistake, for in 
the end the school system is weakened. We, 
need new ideas. To bring in people from 


outside the community with new view- 


points is stimulating to progsess. 

Excellent teachers shoul@“We paid a 
salary commensurate with those received 
by other professional workers of equal edu- 
cation and ability. They should be supplied 
with adequate materials for instructional 
purposes. There is no poorer investment 
than a cheap teacher. Some boards of edu- 
cation are merely tax compressors. To them 
cheap teachers, cheap books, cheap build- 
ings, cheap everything, are all that is neces- 
sary. They lose sight of the fact that the 
result may be cheap citizens and a cheap 
town. An investment in a well-paid teacher 
is returned threefold — by her effect upon 
the children themselves, by their growth in 
mind and character, and by her influence in 
general for good. However, I agree with 
Mr. Ahearn that “degree chasing” per se 
is mere folly. They may have a few letters 
after their names, but they themselves are 
no better for it. 

Boards of education are not limited to 
the mere courses demanded by the state 
department of education. Many provide 
kindergartens, nursery schools, play- 
grounds, extracurricular activities, such 
as garden clubs, photography clubs, scout 
councils, special schools of fine and indus- 
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trial arts, and even forums and lectures for 
adult civic education. Such boards realize 
that education is a lifelong process from 
the cradle to the grave. Some boards have 
been so interested in the development of 
the youth in their community that they 
have extended secondary education into the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years, and thus 
established junior colleges for the continua- 
tion of the education of the youth, 
some of whom face an interregnum of 
unemployment. 

Boards of education should preserve 
their initiative by co-operating in the pro- 
gram for which the state or Federal Gov- 
ernment provides a share of the funds. I 
refer to instruction in home economics, 
manual training, vocational trades, and the 
like. 

To sum it all up; even though the boards 
of education may plan the program to meet 
the needs of the community, may provide 
adequate buildings, equipment, and ma- 
terials, may be particular in the selection 
of teachers and interested in schools hav- 
ing courses other than those that are com- 
pulsory, yet little will be accomplished 
unless they have taken the community into 
their confidence and have made it realize 
that the best investment any community 
can make is in the education of its people; 
moreover, that school offerings today must 
be adapted to the needs of the individual 
child. 

One schoolman writes: “Much as I be- 
grudge the time, it is evidently necessary, 
for the present at least, to keep on ‘sell- 
ing the school to the public.’ I believe the 
policy is partially responsible for the fact 
that an appropriation for running expenses 
of the school has yet to be defeated.” 

There is an old saying — 


The man who has a thing to sell 

And goes and whispers down a well 

Is not so apt to collar, the dollars 

As the man who climbs a tree and hollers. 


And that is true for boards of education. 
They, too, must climb the tree of educa- 
tion, so to speak, and “holler.” 

Boards of education must pay heed first 
to the needs of the boys and girls of the 
community, lifting them above the dollar 
sign. Next, they must make the community 
realize that these young people are its 
greatest asset; moreover, that it is obli- 

ted to supply educational opportunities 
tha will result not only in men and women 

o know how to vote, but who have 
within themselves tho qualities of 
courage, truth, and faith in God, upon 
which this Country was founded. 

The board tliat takes the community into 
its confidence in this way, and then seeks 
co-operation, will preserve its local initia- 
tive and get support for its youth. 


| 
| 
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Can Children be Taught 


to Read —for Pleasure? 
Helen Dean Fish’ 


Unless a boy or girl comes to look 
reading as a form of pleasure, early in 
life, he is unlikely to become a reader. 
is a trick that must be turned early by 
parent or teacher, if every school child is 
to have his chance to acquire one of life’s 
greatest pleasures, profits, and relaxations 
—a reading habit. 

In a reading home, where the parents 
maintain a growing library, based on the 
books they read as children — well-worn 
copies of The Prince and the Pauper, 
Little Women, The Jungle Books, and 
dozens like them — the process is simple 
and natural. Ten to one, the boy or girl, 
exposed to good books from babyhood, 
will take to reading as a duck takes to 
water. Looking at picture books for fun, 
learning to read from Beatrix Potter’s 
Peter Rabbit and Helen Bannerman’s 
Little Black Sambo, he grows naturally 
into reading stories and then informational 
books, and by twelve years old he is an 
established reader. He knows that in 
books he can find excitement, adventure, 
information, and amusement. He knows 
his way around in a library and, if he 
has funds, in a bookshop. 

But the child who has not this fortunate 
home influence should get it from his 
school, and the teacher’s task is a bit 
harder if the home cannot be counted on 
as an ally. Indeed, the teacher has a 
double task. She must not only help the 
boy or girl to like books but she must 
avoid making him dislike them. 

Recently a group of school librarians 
and teachers met to discuss that fascinat- 
ing problem — how to get more children 
reading and enjoying good books. Most 
of the more forceful and intelligent con- 
tributors to the discussion were believers 
in “free reading’ which means simply 
“exposing” boys and girls to a generous 
collection of well-selected books and letting 
them read for pleasure as their tastes 
dictate, without any burden of “book re- 
ports” or postmortems. A pathetic story 
was told of a parent who came in distress 
to the school librarian and said, “My two 
little girls have loved books from their 
cradles, but since coming to this school 
they seem to be losing their taste for read- 
ing. What are you doing to them?” Inves- 
tigation disclosed that the little girls didn’t 
enjoy their reading any more because they 
had to write a “book report” on each book 
they took from the school library, and “it 
took away all the fun.” 

Some years ago, in compiling an anthol- 
ogy of verse for boys, the editor, knowing 
the book would be successful only if it 
contained poems that boys really /Jike, 


‘Editor of Books for Boys and G 
Stokes Company. 
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tried out the typed collection on several 
lively and intelligent boys of her acquaint- 
ance. Each boy was to sort the poems, as 
he read them, into two piles — those he 
“voted for’ and those that left him cold. 
That grand old yarn, The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, was in the thumbs-down 
pile every time. One of the boys explained: 
“Well, you see none of the fellows like 
that poem. We have to read it in school.” 

There lies a severe indictment of our 
teaching or a serious malady in our edu- 
cational system. Must “‘classics’” that are 
placed in the school syllabus automatically 
be placed beyond the range of “reading 
for pleasure’? What a pity! Then only 
the inspired teacher who herself reads for 
pleasure and has the special gift for shar- 
ing that pleasure with her students, can 
save beautiful literature from the taint of 
“required reading.” 

But if not every English teacher can 
save the classics, every school principal 
and school-board director can work for 
school or classroom libraries of fine and 
inviting books that will provide boys and 
girls with “free reading,’ and encourage 
a habit of reading for pleasure. These 
libraries should contain no textbooks, but 
a selection of the best picture books and 
easy books for the younger children, 
stories and fascinating informational books 
for the older boys and girls. 

Miss Jacqueline Overton, library expert, 
said recently in a talk on children and 
reading: “I am skeptical of any artificial 
means of making boys and girls read. They 
ought, to be left to their own choice in 
the matter.”” She summed up the average 
child’s reading wishes as “I want to have 
a chance to read what I want right now, 
and when I get through I don’t want to 
be asked any questions.” 

Luckily, the best way is the easiest way 
in this matter, both for teacher and stu- 
dents. Provide good books for the school 
library and then let the boys and girls 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


What better way is there to increase the use 
of the library than to teach students how to use 
it? Effective library instruction demands in- 
tegration of library lessons with the regular 
classroom work. The newer conception of edu- 
cation calls for every possible use of relative 
material which will give color and understand- 
ing. It ends the usesof a single textbook and 
demands many books and supplementary ma- 
terials, thus opening the doors to the resources 
of the library. With this change in methods of 
teaching, the school library comes into its own, 
and gives librarians the opportunity to prove 
that the library is the very heart or center of 
the progressive school.— Reba Wartman, 
Supervisor, Appomattox County Library, 
Virginia. | 
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enjoy them in peace. Let the teacher spend 
her energy not in criticizing perfunctory 


book reports hut in devising attractive 
ways of luring nonreaders to the books, 
so that they, too, may read for pleasure. 
This is the only way to make real reading 
habits that will /as¢ for lifelong happiness 
and profit. 

The front-rank publishers of children’s 
books are trying as never before to co- 
operate with the schools’ need for supple- 
mentary reading and library books. Every 
detail of quality in authorship and style, 
in bookmaking and inviting appearance, is 
given careful attention. Each year at Book 
Week in November (this year from the 
13th to the 19th), expert librarians, teach- 
ers, and reviewers devote time and energy 
to selecting and promoting the best of 
these books, and the wise teacher will avail 
herself of the nationwide concentration on 
good books to discover those that will help 
to make successful readers out of her 
students. 


VIRGINIA LITERARY FUND 


The Virginia state school system is benefited 
annually in increasing measure by the Literary 
Fund started in 1808 by Thomas Jefferson as an 
endowment for the public schools. While Jeffer- 
son’s dream of a fund, the income from which 
would pay the entire cost of the schools, has 
not come true, the Fund does assist greatly in 
the construction of new buildings 

The fund consists at present of more than 
$7,000,000 of which $4,680,376 is invested in 
loans to local school boards and $2,326,835 in 
loans to state institutions of higher learning. The 
fund receives from the courts certain fines 
amounting to nearly a quarter million dollars 
yearly. The loans which are made at the rate 
of 4 per cent, bring up the total yearly income 
to more than half a _ million dollars. Under 
Jefferson’s plan the proceeds of sales of state- 
owned waste lands are credited to the fund, but 
the amounts received are negligible 

The repayments of loans and interest collec- 
tions total a million a year, and permit the state 
to make new loans for needed school buildings 
The present value of the school plants of the 
State is $73,000,000 and much of the growth 
during the past three decades is credited to 
the Fund 
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Teacher Participation in School Administration 


John M. Matzen’ 
Robert H. Knapp* 


Much has been written during the past 
quarter of a century regarding the place of 
teacher participation in school administra- 
tion. The abundance of such material 
would seem to indicate that much progress 
has been made in this area. However, in 
actual practice the evidence indicates that 
the goal is far from realization. 

Teacher participation in school admin- 
istration denotes a situation in which teach- 
ers share, co-operatively, with the 
administration the responsibility of for- 
mulating, adopting, and executing educa- 
tional policies. Such a distribution of effort 
and responsibility among the several teach- 
ers seems best. Not only do teachers show 
professional growth individually as a result, 
but the efficiency of the entire system is in- 
creased by bringing into action the com- 
bined knowledge and intelligence of the 
various members of the instructional staff. 

Any school administrator who holds a 
democratic philosophy is in all likelihood 
aware of the democratic implications and 
responsibilities of the public schools. He 
realizes that the finished product must be 
prepared to function properly in the social 
order. Many administrators, lacking this 
philosophy, seem to neglect the attention 
which should be given to that democratiza- 
tion within the system which provides the 
training so essential to the future welfare 
of boys and girls and to society in general. 
In many school systems, a virtual autocracy 
exists so far as the formulation, adoption, 
and execution of educational policies are 
concerned. Now, more than ever before, do 
we need to put into operation a philosophy 
of administration, democratic in every re- 
spect. The time of the autocratic admin- 
istrator has passed. Democracy in school 
administration is here to stay. 


Why so Little Teacher Participation P 
In reality, every school system should 
be, virtually, a community, democratically 
controlled. Thus, in the school, students 
and teachers will share in the responsibili- 
ties incident to the administration to that 
school. It is the purpose of this article to 
limit the discussion to a single phase, 
teacher participation. ° 
There seems to be three salient reasons 
for the apparent lack of application of 
democratic principles through teacher par- 
ticipation in school administration. In the 
first place, not all school administrators 
have caught the full significance of the duty 
of the public schools in serving a demo- 
cratic society. There is a tendency for many 
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Administrative Functions 


Forms Through Which Administrative Functions are Promoted by Teacher Participation 
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systems to be operated as an end in them- 
selves and not as a means to an end, as 
they should function. Administrators in 
these schools are content with having their 
systems meet the minimum needs of the 
present, with no effort directed toward pro- 
jecting and planning the work of their edu- 
cational systems into the future. The vision, 
so necessary for the functional planning of 
education, is lacking. 

Secondly, many administrators are re- 
luctant to administer an organization which 
permits freedom and activity on the part 
of their subordinates because they fear the 
distribution of power. In the third place, it 
is, apparently, somewhat easier to admin- 
ister a system from above than in co-opera- 
tion with other professional workers. The 
military, lockstep type of administration is 
impressive from without, but shows its true 
nature when examined from within. Such 
practices should not exist in the administra- 
tion of a public institution whose para- 
mount function is service to a democratic 
society. 
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How is Teacher Participation 
Achieved P 


Larger schools may make use of a more 
formal and more systematized type of 
teacher participation than is found in the 
smaller schools, where the procedure is pro- 
moted rather informally. The basic idea, 
however, is sound and applicable to all 
schools and regardless of size. 

Near the end of the first decade of the 
present century, local classroom teachers’ 
organization began to appear in most of the 
larger cities throughout the nation. The 
majority of such organizations bore the 
name, Teachers’ Council.’ However, other 
titles were frequently used. The chief pur- 
pose of these organizations was to further 
teacher participation in administration. The 
councils served as a representative agency 
through which the teachers’ viewpoints con- 
cerning school problems were submitted to 

*Zimmermann, W. E., Teacher Participation in School 


idministration, Unpublished Master's Thesis, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1937 
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the superintendent of schools and in turn 
to the board of education. Such organiza- 
tions tended to elevate the standards of the 
profession in general; to improve the work- 
ing conditions of teachers, with special em- 
phasis on problems of finance; to act in an 
advisory capacity to the superintendent 
and board of education; and to assist in 
the public-relations program. 

In addition to the organizations appear- 
ing a quarter of a century ago, there are 
a number of other organizations, of more 
recent origin, which tend to promote teacher 
participation. There does not seem to be a 
great deal of significance in the title at- 
tached to the organization, inasmuch as the 
functions of all seem to show a unanimity 
of purpose, that of promoting democracy in 
the administration of the various functions 
of the schools. 

The need for a constructive, well-co- 
ordinated program of democratic teacher 
participation is just as essential in the 
small school as in the large school. The 
machinery necessary for such an organiza- 
tion will vary somewhat. The basic prin- 
ciples, however, remain intact. A great deal 
more progress has been made in small 
schools than is recognizable at first glance. 
The informality of the program accounts 
for this situation. 

The extent to which, and the form in 
which, teachers participate in the admin- 
istration of schools, as revealed by actual 
practice, was obtained by W. E. Zimmer- 
mann* through the medium of a question- 
naire answered by 89 superintendents in 
the Middle West. The results are given in 
the accompanying table which shows a list 
of 29 administrative functions in which 
some form or degree of teacher participa- 
tion is permitted. The five degrees of par- 
ticipation are represented as follows: 

1. Teachers are given complete respon- 
sibility. 

2. Participation is restricted to commit- 
tee membership. 

3. Teachers co-operate with administra- 
tor. 

4. Teachers offer suggestions. 

5. No participation. 

It will be noted that in a large per- 
centage of the schools, the majority of the 
administrative functions in which teachers 
participate fall between the two extremes 
of “complete responsibility” and “no par- 
ticipation.” In most instances, the various 
administrative functions are promoted 
either through “teachers offering sugges- 
tions” or by “participation through com- 
mittee membership,” with the first-named 
form ranking highest. In fact, it exceeds 
all other forms in 25 of the 29 administra- 
tive functions listed. 

Advancing and promoting pupils, dis- 
ciplining pupils, and extracurricular activi- 
ties ranked highest among those activities 
in which teachers are given responsibility. 
This may be due to the fact that teachers 
are closer to these problems than any other 
workers in the system. 
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The able administrator has nothing to 
fear from able teachers. On the contrary, 
teacher suggestions and contributions are 
welcomed by the able administrator who 
knows their true value. Democracy cannot 
be handed down from above, but rather, it 
must become an integral part of the inner 
self of every professional worker. Teachers 
sharing in the responsibilities connected 
with the administration of the school indi- 
cate the presence of a democratic philoso- 
phy of school administration. 


Advantages of Teacher Participation 
Teacher participation in school admin- 

istration has certain specific and distinct 

advantages. A partial list follows: 

1. A democratic feeling of mutual con- 
fidence and understanding between teach- 
ers and administrators is inspired through 
such participation. 

2. The administration is relieved from 
many time-consuming details of a routine 
nature, which the teaching staff is as 
capable of handling as the administrative 
office. 

3. Teachers possessing initiative and 
creative ability are given an opportunity to 
render valuable service. 

4. The professional knowledge of teach- 
ers is greatly increased, bringing about 
professional growth and development of 
leadership. 

5. The efficiency of the entire school is 
increased, as a result of bringing into use 
and action the experiences and intelligence 
of a larger number of professional workers 
in planning school policies. 

6. An increase in the amount of satisfac- 
tion is evidenced by the teachers in their 
work, a condition which brings about bet- 
ter morale and better working conditions. 

7. Teachers are provided with a fuller 
and broader understanding of the educa- 
tional program. 

8. Teachers are assured that they are 
something more than mere cogs in the 
school machinery. 

9. The public’s popular belief in educa- 
tion is increased as a result of the co-op- 
erative, united efforts of all workers, and 
as a consequence the educational needs of 
the community are more fully recognized 
and met. 

10. The practical viewpoints of teachers 
will frequently prevent the launching of 
policies whose success is questionable. 

11. Participation adds dignity to the pro- 
fession. 

12. In keeping with the democratic phi- 
losophy, the schools are made more demo- 
cratic and a definite contribution is made 
to the welfare of the whole system. 

13. Teachers are given a definite share 
in the task of interpreting the schools to 
the community. 

14. Finally, participation develops un- 
derstanding, encourages co-operative en- 
deavor, creates interest, develops a sense 
of belonging, stimulates responsibility, and 
develops loyalty and a spirit of patriotism 
on the part of all concerned. 
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Dangers in Participation 

Teacher participation in administration 
in various forms has been an old estab- 
lished policy throughout many school sys- 
tems. Most educators and superintendents 
contend that it is indispensable. There is a 
group, however, who hold that participa- 
tion, in at least some functions, is neither 
necessary nor feasible and involves many 
pitfalls. 

Some contend that the multiplication of 
machinery may retard progress and cause 
endless wrangling and indecision among 
teachers and departments. The creation of 
multiple heads divides responsibility and 
thus weakens the execution of policies. 
There is danger that the school may be- 
come a system containing a number of 
small independent groups instead of one 
large unit. Under such an organization 
there is the danger of shifting responsibility 
from one person to another, and often im- 
portant matters may be neglected. 

The claim has been made that admin- 
istration is a specialized function for which 
teachers have neither training nor experi- 
ence and thus teachers consume valuable 
time which rightfully belongs to the pupils. 
It is felt that with too much teacher initia- 
tive the board may be inclined to feel that 
the superintendent is shifting his respon- 
sibilities and neglecting his duties as a 
school and community leader. 

It may be said that in a democracy there 
is some distribution of effort, but in the 
final analysis it is worth all it costs. Very 
few teachers take unfair advantage of their 
freedom. Only the wrong type of teacher, 
possessing a false perspective of the situa- 
tion, appears threatening. The democratic 
way of doing things is often said to be the 
slow way of making progress. It has its 
dangers and pitfalls, but none appear seri- 
ous, except under the worst of conditions. 


May Outcomes of Teacher Partici- 
pation be Measured? 

Objective means for measuring the de- 
gree to which teacher participation has been 
successful in school administration are, for 
the most part, lacking. It is necessary to 
rely quite largely upon subjective measures 
until such time as more valid measures of 
the value of teacher participation in school 
administration are developed. Subjective 
measures which are now being used are: 

1. Opinions and observations of admin- 
istrators, teachers, boards of education, and 
lay groups. 

2. The willingness with which lay and 
parental co-operation is given. 

3. Evidence of close co-operation be- 
tween pupils and teachers. 

4. The development of a strong school 
morale among the various teachers, admin- 
istrators, and departments. 

5. The general efficiency of the school in 
preparing boys and girls for intelligent par- 
ticipation in a democratic society. 

In conclusion: (1) Teacher participa- 


(Concluded on page 87 
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Restraining the Power to 


Create and Alter School Districts 


When an officer or agent of the state has 
been delegated power by the state to create 
and alter school districts, the court cannot 
restrain such officer or agent from exer- 
cising that power if in his or its judgment 
such creation or alteration is justified by 
existing conditions or the interests of the 
public. “The power to redistrict and 
change subdistricts is conferred upon the 
board by statute, and action in that direc- 
tion, for sufficient cause, cannot be re- 
garded as unauthorized.”” 

It is a very general rule of the law that 
the court has no jurisdiction to supervise 
or review the exercise by the agent of its 
power or discretion so long as it has not 
been abused or exercised corruptly, arbi- 
trarily, or oppressively.” Unless the right 
of appeal has been granted by statute or 
the ordinary rules of certiorari* apply and 
unless such jurisdiction is expressly given 
by statute® the court cannot substitute its 
own discretion for that of the board or 
officer to which such power has been 
granted. 

The statute intrusts the commissioners with 

discretion to divide the proposed new county 
into a convenient number of school districts and 
to define the boundaries thereof. With the exer- 
cise of that discretion, we may not interfere. 
We are not permitted to substitute our discre- 
tion for theirs.* 
Even when such supervisory power is 
given by the statute, it is strictly con- 
strued,’ and where the statute provides for 
appeals and at the same time gives the 
court supervisory control over state agents 
in school-district creation or alteration, the 
court will not review the action until the 
method of appeal has been exhausted.° 
Even then there must be abuse of discre- 
tion,’ although the court has a right to 
review the action if the agent acts without 
legal authority.” 





*Supervising Principal, Caldwell, N. J. This is the 
sixth and final article on “The Power to Create and 
Alter School Districts in the United States.” 

1Clark v. Laurens County Bd. of Education, 162 Ga 
439, 134 S. E. 74 

*Morgan v. Welfley, 70 Iowa 338, 30 N. W. 608, 607. 

®Tujts v. Rifle, 97 Wash. 500, 166 P. 788. 

‘Certiorari is a writ issued by a superior to an inferior 
court of record, requiring the latter to send in to the 
former some proceeding therein pending or the record and 
Proceeding in some cause already terminated in cases 
where the procedure is not according to the course of the 
common law. Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, p. 158. The wrt 
is also used in some jurisdictions, to review not only 
Proceedings of inferior courts, but also proceedings of in- 
ferior officers, boards, and tribunals acting in a judicial 
or quasijudicial capacity. U. S. v. Young, 94 U. S. 258, 
24 L. ed. 153 


*Hill County School Bd. v. Bruton (Tex. Civ. A.), 217 
S. W. 709 

"State v. Urton, 76 Mont. 458, 248 P. 369, 371. 
“Jennings v. Carson (Tex. Civ. A.), 184 S. W. 562, 
oo (Rev. on other grounds [Tex. Commn. A.] 220 S. W 
90) 

Sl bid 

"Schultz v. Davis (Tex. Civ. A.), 207 S. W. 634 


Hale v. McMurrey (Tex. Civ. A.), 22 S. W. (24). 
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Paul H. Axtell, Ph.D.* 


Right of Appeal Governed 
by Statute 


The plenary power of the legislature to 
take away a grant of authority to create 
and alter may be exercised without fear 
of its being declared unconstitutional as 
delegating legislative authority, by provid- 
ing for a review of the acts of its agents” 
by an appeal by educational authorities or 
other interested parties. 

From the earliest days, the appeal from the 
decision of the town board in such matters to 
the state superintendent has been authorized. 
This court has held that his power was quasi- 
judicial in nature and that it did not offend 
against any constitutional provision.** 

Nor is it unconstitutional for the legis- 
lature to provide for a review of such ac- 
tions by the court. 

We discover no sufficient reason for doubting 
the power of the legislature to provide for an 
appeal to the court upon such questions (juris- 
diction of officers in charge of proceedings) .** 
No right of appeal exists, however, unless 
it is found in the statute. “The right of 
appeal rests on statute. There is no express 
provision for an appeal.’”* but, a statute 
which authorizes an appeal from creation 
or alteration, is held also to authorize an 
appeal from refusal to create. 

To give force and effect to all these paragraphs, 
we must hold that an appeal lies from the action 
of the county superintendent, either in forming 
or altering or refusing to form or alter school 
districts.*® 
Appeals must be taken with reference to 
actions taken after the law was passed” 
unless the intent of the law was to include 
prior actions.”* 

The right of appeal belongs only to such 
persons as have been given it by the 
statute’® which provides for the appeal but 
in the absence of express statutory provi- 
sion, as to who may appeal, it may be exer- 
cised by any interested party’® such as a 
resident taxpayer” or an affected school 
district,”* though one not aggrieved” by the 


Peo. v. Cooley, 75 Misc. 188, 132 N. Y. S. 625. 

12State v. Brechler, 185 Wis. 599, 202 N. W. 144, 147 

WSchweigert v. Abbott, 122 Minn. 383, 142 N. W. 723, 
724, 725. 


“Hennepin County School Dist. No. 135 v. McConnell, 


150 Minn. 57, 184 N. W. 369. 

WJefireys v. Bourbon County School Dist. No. 54, 
3 Kan. A. 154, 42 P. 830. 

Hennepin County School Dist. No. 135 v. McConnell, 
150 Minn. 57, 184 N. W. 369. 

1Oppegard v. Penville County, 110 Minn. 300, 125 
N. W. 504. 


Ebeling v. Jasper County Tp. No. 7 Schools, 285 Ul. 
641, 121 N. E. 249. 

State ex. re! School Dist. v 
222 P. 1064. 
State ex 
222 P. 1064. 
"1Consol. School Dist 


Trumper, 69 Mont. 468, 
rel School Dist. v. Trumper, 69 Mont. 468, 


No. 2 v. Special School Dist. No 


19, 179 Ark. 822, 18 S. W. (2d.) 349. 
Mason v. Peo., 


185 Ill. 302, 56 N. E. 1069. 
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action such as a nonresident taxpayer” has 
no right to appeal. 

The right to such appeal was carefully circum- 
scribed. The appellants must be three in num- 
ber; they must be taxpayers and resident tax- 
payers at that, they must have children between 
the ages of five and twelve years.** 

If the statute fixes a time within which 
the appeal must be taken, the order or ac- 
tion becomes final and not subject to ap- 
peal upon the expiration of the period” 
but if the statute fixes no such time, then 
unreasonable delay will defeat the appeal.** 
Furthermore, the appeal may be taken only 
to the officer, board, or tribunal designated 
by the statutes” and if a notice is required, 
such officer, board, or tribunal is without 
jurisdiction to act unless such notice is duly 
given* though defects in the notice are 
cured by the appearance of the respondents 
and their participation in the appeal.” In 
fact, any exercise of the power to hear and 
determine appeals must be exercised 
strictly according to the conditions imposed 
by the statute governing the same. “The 
power to act as a reviewing tribunal, how- 
ever, is special and limited, and one which 
must be exercised strictly upon the condi- 
ditions under which it is given.” 


Jurisdiction and Restrictions of 
Appellate Tribunal 


A difference of opinion concerning the 
jurisdiction of appellate tribunals for ap- 
peals on school-district creation or altera- 
tion, is held by the courts. On the one 
hand, the interpretation is made that the 
appellate tribunal has no original jurisdic- 
tion to create or alter a school district or to 
entertain an original application therefor.” 

In the appeal the authority of the county 
superintendent was limited to a review of the 
decision of the board of trustees, and affirmance 
or reversal, with possible minor changes. He had 
no authority to entertain or act upon what would 
amount to original petitions.** 

The function of the appellate tribunal un- 
der this view is limited to a determina- 
tion of whether or not the creation or 
alteration was carried out in a fraudulent, 
arbitrary, oppressive, or unjust manner™ 


237m re Rose, 88 Nebr. 92, 128 N. W. 1133 

“Bethany etc. Tps. Fractional School Dist. No. 1 Vv. 
Bethany etc. Tps., 233 Mich. 327, 207 N. W. 5, 6. 

Common School Dist. No. 49 v. Wolfe, 94 Okl. 87, 
221 P. 42. 

State ex rel. School Dist. v. 
222 P. 1064, 1068. 

Field v. Butler County 
Kan. 186, 109 P. 775 


Trumper, 69 Mont. 468, 


School Dist. No. 110, 83 


Finney County School Dist. No. 29 v. Wilson, 104 
Kan. 153, 177 P. 523. 
lincoln County School Dist. No. 88, v. Morgan, 147 


Wash. 321, 206, P. 150 
State v. Secrest, 60 Kan. 641, 57 P. $00, SOl. 
*\/bid. 
Peo. v. Oakwood, 290 Ill. 45, 124 N. E 
Jn re Blue Earth County Consol. School Dist 
179 Minn. 445, 229 N. W. 585. 
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and to whether or not the action should be 
sustained.” 

Other decisions of the courts have held, 
however, that the hearings before the ap- 
pellate tribunal are de novo,” that such 
tribunal has the same discretion as the sub- 
ordinate agency from whose action the 
appeal has been taken and has the jurisdic- 
tion to enter such order as should have been 
entered by the subordinate agency.” 


When an appeal is taken from an order or 
judgment of the county court, it is the duty of 
the circuit court to try the matter or case de 
novo. By such appeal the circuit court obtains 
jurisdiction over the matter and proceeding to 
the same extent as if it had been originally 
brought in that court.*’ 


The appellate tribunal must render its 
judgment in the light of circumstances ex- 
isting when the appeal was taken, but it 
may not question the jurisdiction of the 
agent to take the action from which the ap- 
peal is made* nor may it pass upon the 
legal existence of the district.** The exercise 
of appellate jurisdiction, being a quasi-judi- 
cial power which is conferred specifically 
by statute, cannot be redelegated,*’ but an 
appeal may be reconsidered at the same 
hearing if vested rights have not accrued.*’ 
Unless the appellate tribunal has abused its 
discretion or its jurisdiction is lacking or 
has been exceeded, or unless the statutes 
provide** otherwise, its decision is final. 


Should he [the county superintendent] err in 
the exercise of his judgment, an appeal may be 
prosecuted to the superintendent of public in- 
struction. It must be a rare case when 
the courts would be authorized to interfere with 
their exercise of judgment in the matter. When 
the courts interfere at all, we think it must be 
upon the ground either of lack of power in the 
official or in its manifest abuse.** 


The taking of an appeal suspends the ac- 
tion complained of pending the decision“ 
but an adverse decision does not preclude 
the subordinate agency forever from mak- 
ing the change. 


No matter how conclusive such decision may 
be for the time being, it is not final in the sense 
that it is thereby decided that the territorial 
limits of the school district are fixed and un- 
changed for all time.*® 


It has been held that in absence of statute 
covering the point, no other remedy exists‘* 
but on the other hand it has been held that 


“Peo. v. Oakwood, 290 Ill. 45, 124 N. E. 829. 

*A trial de novo on appeal requires that appeals be 
tried upon the original papers and upon the same issues 
as had below and the term de novo means “anew,” “a 
second time.’’ Packer v. Lewis, 45 Ok. 807, 147 P. 310, 
$11. 

“Munn v. Soap Creek School Tp., 110 lowa 652, 82 
N. W. 323. 

Carpenter v. Leatherman, 117 Ark. 531, 176 S. W 
113, 114. 

*State v. Wuensch, 148, Wis. 218, 134 N. W. 367, 
368. 

Haines v. Consol. Independent School Dist., 184 lowa 
401, 164, N. W. 887, 167, N. W. 192 

“Joint School Dist. No. 7 v. Wolfe, 12 Wis. 765, 768 

“Tilley v. Greer County, 15 Okl. 219, 79 P. 756 

“Peo. v. ex rel. Wood v. Graves, 225 App. Div. 176, 
232 N. Y. S. 465 

“Gividen v. School Dist. No. 54, 126 Ky. 194, 102 
S. W. 1191, 1192. 

“Consol. School Dist. No. 31 v. Consol. School Dist. 
No. 30, 151 Minn. 52, 185 N. W. 961, 964. 

“State v. Thornton, 115, Wash. 190, 196 P. 585, 586 

“Davis v. Whitehead, 86 Okl. 273, 208 P. 216 
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an appeal may be had to the court by the 
proper method. “But we have many times 
held that appeal is not the exclusive 
remedy.’”** 


The Writ of Certiorari 


In most jurisdictions it has been held 
that the writ of certiorari may issue, sub- 
ject to the rules in force and the statutes 
enacted, to review the acts of agents in 
school-district creation or alteration where 
jurisdiction has been exceeded if the dis- 
trict formation has not been completed.” 


There being no appeal or other adequate 
remedy, the writ of certiorari will lie to bring 
up the record of commissions or boards created 
by law for review as to jurisdictional errors 
only.*® 


Interested parties’ or school districts in 
their corporate capacity’’ may institute 
such proceedings. 

In some jurisdictions, however, the right 
to review such acts by certiorari has been 
denied on the ground that they are legis- 
lative rather than judicial in character. 
This position, explained at length by the 
court, is interesting. 


It has become the fashion to invoke the courts 

by direct action, or through some remedial writ, 
to review almost every conceivable act, legisla- 
tive, executive, or ministerial, of other depart- 
ments; and courts have been so often inclined to 
amplify their jurisdiction in that respect that 
they have not infrequently converted themselves 
into a sort of appellate or supervisory legislative 
or executive body. Such a practice is calculated 
to interfere with the proper exercise of the func- 
tions of the executive and legislative officers or 
bodies; to obliterate the distinction between the 
powers and duties of the different departments of 
government; and, above all, to bring the courts 
themselves into disrepute and destroy popular 
respect for their decisions. It may be very 
convenient to have in advance a judicial deter- 
mination upon the validity of a legislative or exec- 
utive act but we think courts will best 
serve the purposes for which they are organized 
by confining themselves strictly to their own 
proper place and sphere of action and not assum- 
ing to pass upon purely legislative or executive 
acts of other officers or bodies until the question 
properly arises in actual litigation between 
parties.°* 
The writ will not lie in any jurisdiction 
however, where the agent was within its 
jurisdiction’ or where there were minor ir- 
regularities in the proceedings’’ or where 
there is another adequate remedy. 

This court has said that a writ of certiorari 
cannot be used in any case where there is or has 
been the right of appeal unless the opportunity 
for appeal has been lost through no fault of the 
petitioner.** 

Nor will certiorari lie when the setting aside 
of the creation or alteration would result in 
public detriment,” when the applicant is 





“State v. Alexander, 129 Iowa 538, 105 N. W. 1021, 
1022. 

“Butler County School Dist. No. 20, Pace, 113 Mo. A. 
134, 87 S. W. 580. 

“State v. Ingram (Mo. A.), 2 S. W. (2d.) 113 

Acree v. Patterson, 153 Ark. 188, 240 S. W. 33 

51Moode v. Stearns County, 43 Minn. 312, 45 N. W 
435, 436. 

S24ustin v. Eddy, 41 S. D. 640, 172, N. W. 517. 

S3Donough v. Hollister, 82 Mich. 309, 46 N. W. 782 

%Boid vy. McCrory Special School Dist., 175 Ark. 7 
300 S. W. 370, 71 

School Bd. of Dist. No. 5 v. Bd. of Hamilton Tp., 
146 Mich. 393, 109, N. W. 664, 665. 
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guilty of laches,’ if the district organiza- 
tion has been perfected,” and if clear 
abuse of discretion is lacking. 


It would seem clear that we would be war- 
ranted in setting aside the action of the boundary 
board only where clear abuse of discretion js 
shown, amounting practically to fraud.** 


The Writ of Quo Warranto 


The appropriate remedy for attaching 
the formation of a school district after it 
has exercised corporate powers is by pro- 
ceedings in the nature of quo warranto” to 
test the legality of its corporate existence. 

A certiorari to review proceedings whereby a 
new school district has been created out of old 
districts must be applied for before the school 
district has been organized and assumed the 
functions of a corporation. After that time, the 
proper course to try the legality of its corporate 
existence is by quo warranto against the alleged 
corporation or its officers.°° 


The Writ of Injunction 


However, it has been held that a court 
of equity may, in direct proceedings 
brought for that purpose, enjoin” or set 
aside the creation or alteration of a school 
district if discretion has been so abused 
that the action is clearly unjust or oppres- 
sive,’ or without the bounds of statutory 
authority, or would result in irreparable 
injury.” 

When an officer under the laws of the state 
undertakes to act as such and acts illegally, the 
state may immediately commence suit to re- 
strain such illegal action and compel legal 
action.”* 


Collateral Attack 
It is a general rule of law that the 
validity of the existence or creation or al- 
teration of a district is not subject to col- 
lateral attack unless it is wholly void, 
especially if it has exercised the power and 
enjoyed the privilege of a valid district.” 
Even if there were irregularities in the crea- 
tion which might invalidate it, the court 
has the discretion to refuse to declare it 
void if it has functioned over a long period 
of time and its abolition would tend to 

disrupt the educational system. 


The courts have the inherent power to deny 
any and all extra ordinary writs when in its 
sound judicial discretion, to grant them under 


S6Rural Special School Dist. No. 17 v. Ola Special 
School Dist. No. 10, 182 Ark. 197, 31 S. W. (2d.) 129 
Bouvier’'s Law Dictionary, p. 645, defines laches as “‘un- 
reasonable delay; neglect to do a thing or seek to enforce 
a right at the proper time.” 

S7Butler Co. School Dist. No. 2 v. Pace, 113 No. A. 
134, 87 S. W. 580. 

Chicago, etc., R. Co. v. Byron School Dist No. 1, 
37 Wyo. 259, 260, P. 537, 539. 

“Quo warranto in its broadest sense is a proceeding to 
determine the right to the use or exercise of a franch se 
or office and to oust the holder from its enjoyment, if his 
claim is not well founded or if he has forfeited his 
right to enjoy the privilege. State v. Columbus etc. 
Electric Co., 104 Ok. St. 120, 135 N. E. 297. 

“Perrizo v. Kessler, 93 Mich. 280, 53 N. W. 391, 392 

®1Injunction is that form of equitable proceeding which 
protects civil rights from irreparable injury either by com- 
manding acts to be done or preventing their commission 
there being no adequate remedy at law. Ladner v. Siegel 
298 Pa. 487, A. 699, 701, 68 A.L.R. 1172 

“Fisher v. Birlsey, 299 Ul. 145, 307 Ill. 625, 132 N. E 
488, 500. 

®8School Dist. No. 61 v. McFarland, 154 Mo. A. 411, 
134 S. W. 673, 676. 

“State v. Miley, 120 Kan. 321, 243 P. 262, 264. 

“Scott County School Dist. No. 3 v. Young, 152 Mo 
A. 304. 
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the circumstances would be harmful to the pub- 
lic good.** ; 

However, where there is complete want 
of statutory authority on the part of the 
subordinate agency, the creation or altera- 
tion may be attacked in_ collateral 
proceedings. 

An order of a school board made within the 
limits of its jurisdiction cannot be collaterally 
attacked. But where such a board has no juris- 
diction of the subject matter of an order made 
by it, or, if having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, makes an order in excess of its jurisdic- 
tion, the order is void and can be attacked 
collaterally.*” 


But whatever rights the residents or voters 
of a school district have, the district as a 
corporation cannot attack the validity of 
a change made in a district by a board to 
whom such power has been delegated. 

That a school district as such cannot ques- 
tion. the action of a county superintendent in 


changing the boundaries of a district is thor- 
oughly established in this state.** 


Summary 


1. The court cannot restrain an officer 
or agent from exercising the delegated 
power to create and alter, unless discretion 
has been abused, if, in the opinion of such 
agent or officer the act is justified by the 
existing condition or the public interest. 

2. Except as such discretion is abused, 
the court will not review such action unless 
the right is conferred by statute or the 

“Gosney v. Butler Graded School, 219 Ky. 242, 292 
S. W. 718, 783. 

“Williams v. Lee, 132 Miss. 499, 97 S. 14, 15 


®Sherman County School Dist. No. 67 v. Sherman 


County School Dist. No. 24, 55 Nebr. 716, 76 N. W. 420, 
421 
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ordinary rules of certiorari permit; which 
statutes are used only when appeal is 
exhausted. 

3. The legislature may provide for ap- 
peals from actions of its agents in creation 
or alteration, and such appeals are gov- 
erned strictly by statute. The appeal must 
be taken by the one who has been given 
the right by statute, to the authorized 
tribunal, within the time specified. 

4. Some authorities assert that such ap- 
pellate tribunal does not have original juris- 
diction over the action appealed from, while 
others maintain that it has de novo juris- 
diction. It has no power to investigate the 
jurisdiction of the subordinate agency or 
pass upon the legal existence of the district. 

5. Interested parties or corporate school 
districts may secure a writ of certiorari to 
have the action of a subordinate agency re- 
viewed where jurisdiction has been ex- 
ceeded, or discretion abused; if the district 
organization has not been completed, and 
if appellant is not guilty of laches. 

6. The proper method of attack unon the 
legality of a district is by proceedings in 
the nature of quo warranto. 

7. An injunction may issue to restrain 
a subordinate agency from creating or 
altering school districts, by direct action in 
a court of equity if it proceeds without 
statutory authority, or abuses discretion, or 
if an irreparable injury would result. 

8. The validity of a district cannot be 
questioned by collateral attack unless it is 
wholly void, especially if it has functioned 
over a long period of time. 


Are Underage Children 


Successes in School? 
Anson B. Handy’ 


One of the problems confronting every 
superintendent is that of the admission of 
children to the first grade. Some school 
systems have very adequate facilities for 
testing the abilities of the children; some 
have kindergartens which give a basis for 
determining the fitness of children to en- 
ter the first grade, some set a hard and 
fast chronological age as a basis for en- 
trance; some use a combination of 
chronological age and mental testing for 
those normally ruled out by a fixed 
chronological age. 

The schools of Plymouth, Mass., have 
used for fourteen years the latter plan. In 
September children are admitted whose 
sixth birthday occurs before the following 
January 1. Those whose sixth birthday 
comes between January 1 and September | 
of the following school year are given a 
mental test by a psychiatrist from one of 
the state clinics, without expense to the 
town. If an underage child passes with a 
mental age of at least five years and eight 
months and is recommended by the family 


Su 


iperintendent of Schools, town of Plymouth, Mass 


or school physician as physically fit for 
schoolwork, he is admitted. Should physical 
immaturity be apparent in the school dur- 
ing the fall, the parents may be requested 
to withdraw such a child. 

The records of those children from the 
first grade through the senior high school 
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for the past twelve years are available and 
may be of interest to others in the field 
of education. The data submitted will tend 
to answer definite practical questions. 

1. How do these underage pupils com- 
pare with the regular pupils in their 
academic rating? To answer this question 
the average of marks in the main studies 
of every pupil in each grade were secured 
and tabulated according to his chronologi- 
cal age. A pupil at the end of the fifth 
grade would, therefore, have five average 
marks, one for each of his grades com- 
pleted. The average marks of all pupils of 
a definite chronological age were added in 
terms of A’s, B’s, C’s, and D’s and tabu- 
lated. Table I is a tabulation of the marks 
and chronological ages of the regular chil- 
dren and Chart II those of the underage. 

In comparing Tables I and II, it will be 
noted that in the per cent of A’s and B’s 
combined, the underage have 72.3 enrolled, 
while the regulars have 60.2. The underage 
have maintained a higher scholastic stand- 
ing than the regulars. All of 36.3 per cent 
of the regulars have a C average and only 
23.4 of the underage. This means on a per- 
centage basis the regulars are 50 per cent 
more than the underage. The per cent 
failure of the regulars was 15.2 while the 
underage had 4.3. The regulars had nearly 
four times as many failures. 

The marks were again distributed by 
grades and the percentage of A’s, B’s, C’s, 
and D’s tabulated. The results are shown 
in Tables IIT and IV. 

A comparison of the figures in Tables 
III and IV show that the underage have 
maintained a better standing in every 
grade. The per cent of failures of the un- 
derage is markedly less in every grade. 

The data in the tables seem to indicate 
the following conclusions: 

1. The per cent of failure in the under- 
age group is markedly less than that of the 
regular. 

2. The per cent of C’s is much less in 
the underage group than in the regular. 

3. The per cent of A’s and B’s combined 
in the underage group is much greater than 
that of the regular. 

4. The younger groups of underage 


TABLE I. Distribution of Marks of Regular Pupils — Elementary Grades I-V. 
Based on chronological age as of September — Marks through June, 1937 


No. No. 
Cc. a4. Pupils Marks A 
5-8 57 166 12.6 
5-9 58 157 24.2 
5-10 73 175 28.6 
5-11 69 191 23. 
6-0 60 173 24.3 
6-1 65 171 12.3 
6-2 61 141 15.6 
6-3 57 146 10. 
6-4 46 104 19.2 
6-5 44 122 18 
6-6 52 113 23 
6-7 38 113 11.5 
6-8 17 54 39 
6-9 bas 22 22.7 
6-10 Z 8 25 
Over 6-10 8 26 24.2 
Total Reg. 719 1878 20.6 


Per Cent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent 


B A and B Cc D 
47. 59.6 26.3 14.2 
44. 68.2 16.6 13.3 
39.4 68. 20. 12 
32. 55. 35. 10 
46.2 70.5 18. 11.5 
43.3 56.6 30. 14.6 
32. 47.6 27.6 15.6 
48. 58 23.3 18.5 
38.5 57.5 22.1 20 
37.7 57.5 21.3 18 
416 64.6 248 10.6 
33.6 45.1 35.4 19.5 
36.8 758 9.2 15 
36.4 59.1 18.2 227 
37.5 62.5 0 a7 «5 
24.2 48.4 36.3 15.2 
39.6 60.2 24.9 15 


Note: Italics denote groups whose per cent is above the average of the entire enrollment 
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TABLE II. Distribution of Marks by Grades of Underage Pupils in Grades I-V. 
Admitted Sept., 1929 —Sept., 1936 


No. No. Per Cent 

CA. Pupils Marks A 
4-11 1 6 

5-0 6 28 14.3 
5-1 18 71 14. 
5-2 20 89 20.2 
5-3 16 79 19. 
5-4 31 115 16.5 
5-5 30 141 24.1 
5-6 44 143 16.1 
5-7 57 233 19.7 
5-8 20 73 15. 
Total Under. 243 978 18.4 


Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
B A and B ¢ D 
44.3 33.3 66.7 0. 
57.1 71.4 28.6 0. 
66.2 80.2 18.3 1.4 
55. 75.2 19. 5.6 
62.1 81.1 15.2 a 
539 704 21.8 78 
49.6 73.6 24.8 1.4 
51.7 66.8 25.9 6.3 
49 4 69.1 28.8 a5 
589 739 15. 1.1 
53.9 72.3 23.4 4.3 


Nore: Italics denote groups whose per cent is above the average of the entire enrollment of 


regular pupils (see Table I). 


TABLE III. Distribution of Marks of Regular and Underage Pupils on a Percentage Basis — 


Primary 
Primary Grades Grade I 
Marks Regular Underage 
D 24.2 8.3 
Cc 23. 24.7 
B 33.4 448 
A 19.4 22.2 
A and B 52.8 67. 


Grades. 

Grade II Grade III 
Regular Underage Regular Underage 
12.4 5.9 9.6 4.4 
25.3 23.1 24.4 26.8 
41.7 52.2 45.4 49.8 
20.5 18.7 20.6 19. 
62.2 70.9 66. 68.8 


TABLE IV. Distribution of Marks of Regular and Underage Pupils on a Percentage Basis — 
Intermediate Grades. 


Intermediate Grades Grade IV 
Marks Regular Underage 
D 438 0. 
S 26.3 23.6 
B 45.1 65.2 
A 23.7 20.1 


A and B 68.8 76.3 





Grade V Grade VI 
Regular Underage Regular Underage 
1.7 0. 3.8 2.2 
30.7 20.4 37. 17.8 
48.2 67.8 46.5 67.8 
19.3 11.8 12.7 12.2 


69.5 79.6 59.2 80 





pupils at least make as good a record as 
the older underage. Chronological age does 
not seem to be a factor. 

5. There seems to be no marked correla- 
tion between the ages of the regular pupils 
and their marks. It is not true that the 
older pupil secures better marks. The trend 
seems to be in favor of the younger pupils. 

It seems fair to conclude that in the ele- 
mentary grades the underage secure better 
marks than do the regular pupils. The 
chronological age of neither the regular nor 
the underage determines his future success 
in school. 

2. Does this superiority of the underage 
pupils exist in the junior-senior high 
school? In this study of the school records 
the marks were distributed in three school 
subjects, English, social studies, and mathe- 
matics. For three grades the pupils’ aver- 
ages were secured. These results are 
tabulated in Table V which follows: 


high school? Frequently it is said that the 
underage will appear immature in these 
schools. To answer this question, the 
teachers in both the junior and senior high 
schools were requested to list all pupils in 
their classes who seemed immature, or who 
they wished might have come to them a 
year later. Against this list were placed 











TABLE V. Per C 


ent A or B— Junior-Senior High School. 


No. No. Per Cent 
M.A. Admitted Failures Failures 
5-2 or 6 7 3 42.9 
5-8 or 9 34 15 44.1 
5-10 or 11 46 3 6.5 
6-0 or 6-1 48 2 4.1 
6-2 or 6-3 41 1 2.4 
6-4 or 6-5 18 2 11.1 
6-6 or 6-7 20 1 5. 
6-8 or 6-9 9 
6-10 or 6-11 9 
7-0 or 7-1 5 
Over 7-1 6 
Total 243 27 11.1 


English Social Studies Mathematics All Studies 
Grade Underage Regular Underage Regular Underage Regular Underage Regular 
VII 65.6 40.4 75.0 49.2 49.8 33.0 
VIII 62.5 47.9 57.2 47.9 33.0 37.3 
IX 56.3 36.2 7 47.9 66.7 40.6 61.1 43.7 
xX 43.5 36.8 53.3 37.2 50. 46.5 48.0 40. 
XI 68.2 43.7 - 42.9 34.5 54.7 45.6 

43.5 49.9 39.4 54.6 43.1 


Average 59.2 41. 60.7 





In the senior class of 125 pupils, 52.9 
per cent of the underage pupils maintained 
an average of 80 or better for their four 
years, while only 27.6 of the regulars did. 
Here again the underage pupils show a 
marked superiority to the regular pupil. 

3. Do the underage pupils seem imma- 
ture socially, especially in the junior-senior 


those who were underage, thus deriving the 
number of underage who were immature 
and also those who had been admitted reg- 
ularly and who were immature. The results 
as shown in Table VI indicate that there 
is less immaturity in the underage than in 
the regular. 


TABLE VII. Failures and 
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TABLE VI. Number Pupil Contacts Where 
Immaturity Seems a Factor to Teachers 
in Junior-Senior High School. 


Junior High Senior High 


Number teachers ........ 23 17 
Number pupil contacts... 3502 2121 
Number immature....... 116 120 
Per cent immature....... 3.3 5.7 
Number underage........ 33 25 
Per cent underage....... 1.0 1.2 
Number not underage.... 83 95 
Per cent not underage.... 2.3 4.5 








After the above results were worked out 
with the teachers the response made by 
several was, “The underage are no real 
problem after all.” Occasionally an individ- 
ual underage stands out as immature, and 
leads to the impression that most of them 
are immature. 

4. What mental age should determine 
the admission to the first grade? In gen- 
eral the regulation has been that a child 
should be at least five years and eight 
months mentally. Exceptions have been 
made in seven cases. If birthdays were in 
early January and there seemed to the 
examiner some prospect of success, an op- 
portunity to try the first grade was given. 
In one case, twins, one at 5-8 and the 
other at 5—6 were admitted, the former 
maintained her standards, the latter failed. 

Of these seven exceptions four failed and 
the other three had C’s. It is therefore 
evident that no exceptions are advisable. 

The next mental age group — those of 
5 years and 8 or 9 months — made a rather 
poor showing. Out of 34 admitted, prac- 
tically two thirds failed or repeated. 

In the next mental age group — those of 
5 years and 10 or 11 months — eight out of 
46 were repeaters or failures, but 30 aver- 


a — — 


Repeaters vs. Mental Ages. 





No Per Cent Total No. Per Cent 
Repeaters Repeaters Failures Total 
1 14.3 4 57.2 
7 20.7 22 64.8 
5 10.9 8 17.4 
2 4.1 
2 4.9 3 7.3 
2 11.1 
1 5. 
15 6.2 17.3 


i} 


aged A’s or B’s in the primary grades. With 
such a large percentage doing good work, 
it does not seem wise to refuse admission 
to this group. 

The other groups with a mental age of 
6 years or more, made very satisfactory 
records and the per cent of failure was very 
small. 

The distribution of failures and repeaters 
for the mental age groups are summarized 
in Table VII. 

The group with a mental age of 5 years 
and 8 or 9 months made the poorest show- 
ing with the 64.8 per cent who failed or 
repeated. 


These tables clearly demonstrate that 
(Concluded on page 87) 
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Seattle, Washington. 


The Bellingham High School 


C. Paine Shangle’ 
F. A. Naramore, F.A.I.A.* 


Dedication of the Bellingham High 
School on February 25, 1938, marked the 
climax of a building program with which 
the board of education of the Bellingham 
School District had been engaged for a 
period of almost five years, the total cost 
of which was approximately $1,375,000. 
The main features of the program included 
the purchase of a site for the new high 


school; the building of a new central high 
school; the erection of a new junior high 
school; an addition to the Columbia grade 
school; additions and repairs to the What- 


com Junior High School; repairs and im- 
provements to all school buildings, the 
principal items of which were new floors, re- 
wiring, installation of new lighting fixtures, 
new heating plants, changing classrooms to 
provide for unilateral lighting, window 
shades, installation of lockers and cabinets, 
linoleum on primary-room floors, concrete 
walks, installation of plumbing fixtures and 
new drinking fountains, bulletin boards, 
landscaping grounds, and interior decora- 
tion; and remodeling of a portion of the 


Superintendent of Schools, 
*Architect, Seattle, Wash. 


Bellingham, Wash 


Roeder school building for administrative 


offices. 


The Bellingham 





High 


School was 


planned in the conception that the broad 
aims of the secondary school are: 
strengthen a pupil’s command of the funda- 


First, to 


The gymnasium may be divided into two complete physical education rooms for boys 


and girls respectively. 


The huge lamiuated rolling partition, 


which is soundproof, folds 


into a recess when the entire room is used for exhibition games. 
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mental processes; second, to prepare him 
for participation in a democratic society; 
and third, to prepare him to make a living, 
To that end has the _ building been 
constructed. 

Modern classrooms provide every oppor- 
tunity for a pupil to develop ability in the 
fundamentals mentioned. A _ beautiful li- 
brary invites study and provides an oppor- 
tunity for pupils to explore their interests 
through books and magazines. Well- 
equipped laboratories are available in 
which young people may, by actual prac- 
tice, grow through working out problems re- 
lated to life. An auditorium, situated in the 
heart of the building, contributes to the 
solidarity and unity of the school through 
assembly programs. 

Provision is made whereby school groups 
may, through organized activities, experi- 
ence situations somewhat analogous to con- 
ditions in life. In the gymnasium and 
related rooms pupils are given an oppor- 
tunity to develop health and worth-while 
recreational habits. 

Shops and laboratories provide oppor- 
tunities for pupils to develop and explore 
their vocational interests. A machine shop, 
an auto-mechanics shop, a woodworking 
shop, an agriculture laboratory, an arts- 
and-crafts room, a mechanical-drawing 
room, a design room, and sewing and cook- 
ing laboratories are equipped to aid pupils 
in getting some practical training so that 
they may be better fitted for a job after 
they leave high school. 

The plan arrangement in general is such 
that the front part of the building is de- 
voted to administration and to academic 
and scientific studies while the rear por- 
tion is devoted to manual work and phys- 
ical training. So far as practicable the 
facilities for the girls and boys have been 
placed on the north and south sides of the 
building respectively. 

The auditorium and the gymnasium are 
located for economy as well as convenience 
and are arranged so that the dressing-room 
facilities of the gymnasium may be used 
in connection with the stage. The audi- 
torium, designed for simplicity, will seat 
1,800 people. Special treatment of the ceil- 
ing and the walls, as well as the design, 
contributes to proper sound effects. The il- 
luminating and ventilating systems have 
been here combined to form a_ pleasing 
architectural feature as well as to provide 
efficient lighting and even distribution of 
fresh air. The auditorium has been planned 
and equipped with the idea that it may 
be used by the community as well as by the 
school. The gymnasium may be divided by 
a huge automatic folding partition into two 
gymnasiums, one for the girls and one for 
the boys, each adequate for physical-edu- 
cation purposes. Public games may be 
played upon a central court when the par- 
tition is folded back. Seating in the 
balcony has been augmented by folding 
bleachers on the floor, making it possible 
to seat from 2,000 to 2,400 people. 

In the building there are 45 classrooms, 
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The library of the Bellingham High School is primarily a workroom in which the academic activities of the school center. The architect 

has not lost the opportunity of making the room the show place of the school. The ceiling is treated with acoustical plaster and 

the floor is covered with linoleum. The table tops are similarly covered and the chairs are equipped with silent sliders. The whole 
room is finished in soft tans and buff to harmonize with the brown furniture. 


including rooms for academic subjects, 
shops, laboratories for science, home eco- 
nomics, arts and crafts, and agriculture; 
in addition, a library, a study hall, a lunch- 
room and kitchen, an auditorium, a gymna- 
sium, offices, restrooms, locker rooms, 
toilets, and storercoms. The only rooms be- 
low the first-floor level are the boiler and 
fan rooms and tunnels necessary for the 
ventilating ducts and pipes. 

The arrangement and correlation of the 
various rooms and corridors, the orienta- 
tion for proper natural light, and the loca- 
tion of the building upon the site to 
preserve large play areas, are principal ele- 
ments in planning a school building. The 
exterior architectural treatment of the 
building is a frank expression of what the 
plan embodies and the materials permit, 
without sacrificing the plan to the architec- 
tural effect. Economic monolithic concrete 
construction requires simple and direct de- 
sign. The modern architectural treatment 
affords unusually generous window areas, 
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Second Floor Plan, Bellingham High Schvol, Bellingham, Washington. 
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The auditorium of the Bellingham High School is completely equipped for theatricals, 

operettas, concerts, and motion pictures. Wa!ls and ceilings, which are treated for acous- 

tical control, are beautifully finished in buffs and browns. The lighting equipment is on 
a par with that of a well-equipped commercial theater. 
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Third Floor Plan, Bellingham High Schuol, Bellingham, Washington. 


assuring well-lighted rooms; this is the basis 
of the design, with the interesting contrast 
of rhythmic spacing of windows and 
planes. Unnecessary and costly ornamenta- 
tion has been eliminated; however this art 
has not been forgotten and has been used 
to symbolize the fundamental ideas of 


modern education. The two sculptured bas- 
relief panels at the entrance of the building 
depict by symbolic and conventionalized 
groups the cultural and educational ad- 
vancement represented within the building. 
The special detail, such as the library and 
main entrance, is simple modern adaptation 
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of the inspirational classic, and the orna- 
mentation within the building is confined 
to the laurel leaf, star, and arrow, 
appropriately symbolic of achievement, 
inspiration, and high ideals. 

Two steel low-pressure boilers provide 
heat in the building through direct radia- 
tion. There are 26,216 square feet of such 
radiation in the building with 3 miles of 
heating pipes. The entire building is venti- 
lated with fresh air which is washed, 
filtered, and brought to room temperature. 
The temperature of the building is auto- 
matically maintained at a constant degree 
by thermostatic control. For economy there 
are two supply fan rooms. In one, the fans 
for the rear section of the building and 
gymnasium are installed. In the other, the 
huge supply system for the three-story sec- 
tion and the auditorium is located. This 
arrangement makes it possible to close off 
sections of the building that are not in use. 

Plumbing work follows the best prac- 
tices, such as complete installation of 
copper tubing for hot and cold water, 
proper insulation of all steam and hot-water 
lines, and the control of the temperature of 
hot water to all showers to prevent scald- 
ing. A fire sprinkler system has been in- 
stalled in certain sections. 

Artificial illumination is of the semi-in- 
direct type. Provision is made in the class- 
rooms for illumination varying in intensity 
from 12 to 20 foot-candles according to ac- 
tivities and studies. The building has been 
wired so that the load may be increased 
in the future when necessary. 

All of the rooms have electric clocks con- 
nected with an automatic signal system. 
The building is equipped with an auto- 
matic and manual fire-alarm system. 

A feature of great value to the operation 
of the school program is incorporated in the 
unique public radio and address system 
which provides a loud-speaker in each 
classroom. From a central control cabinet 
in the main office the principal may address 
any one or a number of classes. Radio 
broadcasts and phonograph recordings can 
be relayed in the same manner. The audi- 
torium and gymnasium are also equipped 
with public-address and radio facilities. 
Each classroom and office has a_ house 
telephone. 

The ceilings in all rooms and corridors 
have been acoustically treated. 


Cost Data 


General work ......... ee .... $452,200 
Mechanical work, including ventilating 
er rer Tee . 173,300 
Electrical work, including telephone and 
clock system ..... Nee kaeee iat 37,200 
Equipment and fixtures and improve- 
ment to grounds... $127,300 
Grand Total $790,000 
Cubical footage 3,067,000 
Square footage s 158,000 
Normal student capacity. . 1,800 


The building was financed with aid from 
the Public Works Administration of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Washington. 
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Front View, Central High School, Devils Lake, North Dakota 


construction 


rhe recently completed Central High 
School building at Devils Lake, No. Dak., 
has many features in planning that warrant 
presentation to those interested in school 
building programs at this time. 

he project was initiated under the 
Public Works Administration during 
September, 1935. Three months later offer 
and acceptance was made of a government 
grant of $159,545. Contracts were awarded 
during May, 1936. The entire building 
costs were as follows: 


General construction $337,386.83 
Professional fees 16,861.86 
Administrative, legal 825.58 
Interest during construction 7,381.10 
Total project costs $362,455.37 

Additional expenditures for equip 
ment 10,000.01 
Total $372.455.37 


[he original plans for the building in- 
cluded an auditorium. The first call for 
bids showed that some portion of the 
building must be eliminated to bring the 
project within the limit of available funds 


f Citv Schools. De Lake, N Dak 
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For the second attempt to award contracts 
the auditorium was deleted from the plans. 
Minor changes 
for the gymnasium permitted this unit to 
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.— Nairne Fisher, Architect, St. Cloud, Minnesota. The building was still 
when this picture was taken. 


Devils Lake New High 


F. H. Gilliland’ 


School 


be used as a combined auditorium and 
gymnasium. 
The government grant was 45 per cent 


of the originally estimated cost of the 


Oe bs i ie 


The Central High School is at the end of a main thoroughfare of Devils Lake, North 
Dakota, and when it is lighted at night, as is frequently the case, it presents a most 
interesting picture. 
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First Floor Pian, Central High School, Devils Lake, North Dakota. — Nairne Fisher, 
Architect, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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project; however, later changes in con- 
struction and additional purchases of 
equipment increased the owner’s share in 
the total project cost to $213,914.60. The 
school district was able to finance the 
project on a bond issue of $175,000. The 
balance of the owner’s investment in the 
building came from cash resources of the 
district. The government grant plus the 
owner’s cash share in the project made it 
possible to obtain the $372,455.37 build- 
ing for a very low rate of interest for the 
twenty-year retirement program, the entire 
amount to be paid for interest over this 
period being $82,709. 

The building was designed by Nairne 
Fisher, architect, St. Cloud, Minn. The 
construction was supervised by John 
Marshall, architect, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 
The location of the building on a school 
site which formed a dead end for the 
central street of the business section gave 
the architects opportunity to present the 
building front to an unobstructed public 
view. The tower with its vertical lines is 
on the axis of the street and presents the 
building’s beauty to the business section 
of the city in a satisfactory manner. 

The building houses both the junior- 
and senior-high-school departments of the 
entire city as well as six grade units. The 
grade units are accommodated in the build- 
ing temporarily. No effort was made to 
design the building for elementary-school 
purposes. 

The building is constructed of slab 
concrete and brick with limestone trim. 
The roof of the gymnasium is supported 
by structural steel and covered with a steel 
deck. The face brick used in the building 
were manufactured from North Dakota 
soil at Hebron, No. Dak., and are of a 


The music room, Central High School, Devils Lake, North Dakota. This room has an abundance of space and is beautifully 


decorated. The walls and ceiling are covered with highly colored sound-absorbing materials trimmed with chrome metal strips. Practice 
and storage rooms are adjacent to this large room. Right: The chemistry and physics laboratory. This well-equipped laboratory in- 


cludes supply closets, built-in cabinets, fume hood, dark room, and an adjacent lecture room. 
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Combined gymnasium and auditorium, Central High School, Devils Lake, North Dakota. This large space has proven to be 
stadium chairs accommodate the public with comfortable seating. The recessed portion 
table. Doors in this same wall are for chair trucks to place on the main floor when 


nearly acoustically perfect. Riser type 
of the bleacher wall is for the official’s 


very light color, which gives the appear- 
ance of newness to a greater extent than 
dark colored material, regardless of the 
age of the building. 

The building includes the following edu- 
cational units: 


Number 
of Rooms 
mL 
A 
3 
no X oz 
Ss : - S 
x =~ T ype of Room =~ x 
~ = ~ 
3 + & +23 
> = e <s,& 
== ) & 
20 6 Classrooms 40 800 
2 Science laboratories 30 60 
] Science-lecture room 5 35 
2 Commercial rooms ... inee ae 80 
] Music room . 80 80 
3 Music practice and supply rooms 
2 Home-economics laboratories ... 30 60 
1 1 Industrial-arts shop .... 24 
1 Drafting room 24 
1 English and dramatics room 50 
1213 
2 Libraries 100 
1 Auditorium-gymnasium 1600 
2 Lo« ker rooms 
. Administrat.ve office rooms 


2 Faculty rooms 
1 Gymnasium 
1 Auditorium 


In addition to the above listed spaces 
there are four pupil toilet rooms, four 
faculty toilet rooms, two public toilet 
rooms, toilet facilities for the locker rooms, 
janitor equipment and supply rooms, and 
adequate storage spaces. 


used for an auditorium. 


The arrangement of the auditorium- 
gymnasium is particularly effective. For 
game purposes the bleachers seat 806 per- 
sons in riser-type stadium chairs. Adequate 
seating for most games is to be had with- 


out the installing of temporary bleacher 
seats. The chairs are not only comfortable, 
but make less difficult the cleaning oper- 
ations. The bleacher chairs also make ex- 
cellent seats for stage productions. The 





The spacious senior high school library of the Central High School, Devils Lake, North 
Dakota, is one vf the most outstanding features of the building. It accommodates 120 
pupils and includes both open shelves and a reserve book stack room with 

charging counter. 
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Second Floor Plan, Central High School, Devils Lake, North Darota. — Nairne Fisher, 
Architect, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


necessity of holding the head slightly 
turned in order to view the stage does not 
seem to make a person uncomfortable. The 
public seem to prefer these seats over those 
available in chairs on the floor and directly 
facing the stage. The six steel folding back- 
boards for basketball permits the gymna- 
sium to handle much larger basketball 
practice squads than with the usual two 
backboards. The side and stage backboards 
are quickly and easily folded to the ceiling 
by winches when the room is used as an 
auditorium. 

Corridor wainscoting spaces are entirely 
covered with lockers or plain locker steel 
finished similar to the locker fronts. Eight 
hundred lockers are located in the corri- 
dors. Space for the installation of addi- 
tional lockers is provided by two un- 
finished locker rooms adjacent to the main 
corridors. The central entrance corridor 
and the side vestibule spaces have marble 
wainscoting. 

All rooms and corridors have sufficient 
acoustical tile on the ceilings to give proper 
sound reception. Special acoustical treat- 
ment was applied to the commercial rooms 
and to the auditorium-gymnasium. 

The academic classrooms have hard 
maple floors. The libraries, music rooms, 
home-economics laboratories, and offices 


are floored with asphalt tile. All corridor 
spaces and locker rooms have terrazzo 
floors. 

A general shop arrangement has been 
installed for the industrial-arts depart- 
ment. Permanent benches along the wall 
are equipped with the necessary outlets 
for metal and electrical work. The wood- 
working benches have been installed in the 
middle portion of the room. A drafting 
laboratory room, with special cabinet 
storage spaces for student projects, com- 
pletes this department. 

Built-in equipment features the home- 
economics department, as is the case with 
all special rooms of the building. Unlimited 
cabinet space, cupboards, drying room for 
towels, wardrobes, sinks, and miscellaneous 
storage spaces were installed as a part of 
the general contract. The _ unit-kitchen 
arrangement has been accomplished with- 
out much cutting up of the room into small 
sections. Rubber-tile composition material 
has been used for covering the kitchen 
worktables. 

The music room is large enough to 
accommodate bands and orchestras of one 
hundred and fifty pieces. Individual or 
group practice rooms, instrument storage 
space, cloak rooms, and music library 
space have been provided adjacent to the 
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\ 
Bench division of the industrial arts shop, 
Central High School, Devils Lake. The 
room is fully equipped with machinery 
(not shown in the picture) and provides 
an opportunity for a well-balanced general 
snop course. 





The foods laboratory of the home economics 


department is arranged on the popular unit 
basis. A similar room adjacent is planned 
and equipped for clothing laboratory 


purposes. 


rehearsal room. Artistic decorating of the 
ceiling and walls creates a cheerful atmos- 
phere. This room has been intentionally 
planned for a semibasement portion of the 
building in order that sounds coming from 
the room will not disturb other portions 
of the building to any extent. 

A small stage and seating accommoda- 
tions for one hundred persons are features 
of the classroom for dramatics. Practice 
for stage productions may be held in this 
department, thereby relieving conflicts in 
the use of the auditorium-gymnasium unit. 

\ gymnasium in the old building adjoin- 
ing is available for physical-education 
classes, permitting the scheduling of boys 
and girls classes for the same period. A 
second stage and auditorium in the old 
building offers an abundance of space for 
all practice sessions in dramatics. A total 
of three stages and two gymnasiums 
permits the offering of a full program in 
dramatics, athletics, and physical edu- 
cation. 

The service systems of the new building 
have been very effectively planned by the 
architects. Intercommunicating telephones 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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A Century of Progress 


in Special Instructional Rooms 
F. R. Noffsinger, Ph.D." 


There were very few large buildings for 
school purposes until nearly the middle of 
the nineteenth century. When the district 
system in cities was gradually discarded in 
favor of the graded schools, a large number 
of pupils had to be collected in one build- 
ing to secure proper classification of pupils. 
It was then that provision for play space 
became necessary and, because the base- 
ment rooms were usually unsuited for class 
purposes, they were converted into play- 
rooms. Since a divisioning of the sexes 
was considered so essential, two playrooms 
were always provided. Many of the plans 
of school buildings, erected from 1860 to 
1890, had these two playrooms, varying 
greatly in size, included in the plans. 

For the first time in the literature sur- 
veyed, the term gymnasium was applied to 
one of these playrooms in the Haven 
School, of Chicago, erected in 1861.’ In 
this building, there was a boys’ playroom 
in the basement, and a gymnasium for girls 
on the fourth floor. 

Mason, speaking on “Physical Exercise,” 
at the 1863 meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association,® s.ated that: “Every 
practical teacher knows that there are in- 
surmountable difficulties in introducing into 
our public schools apparatus of any kind, 
except where a room is appropriated espe- 
cially to gymnastic purposes, and this we 
know is not practicable. . . .” 

Wickersham, in the following year,* 
stated that “all boarding schools should 
have a room set apart for gymnastics and 
supplied with the most approved appa- 
ratus.” He also said that when properly 
lighted and ventilated the basement was 
a suitable place for a playroom and 
declared that the basement should be 
planned and constructed with that end 
in view. 

The Denman School, of San Francisco, 
erected in 1864,° had a large room on 
the fourth floor or attic which was 
designated as the gymnasium. It was so 
constructed that by sliding doors it could 
be divided into two rooms the size of an 
ordinary classroom. The Lincoln School in 
San Francisco, erected the following year, 
had two specially planned rooms in the 
basement which were designated, one as 
the boys’ and the other as the girls’ 
gymnasium.® 

‘Washington, - <. 


*Plans of Haven School Building, Chicago, IIl.,” 
Barnard’s Journal of Education, 13:611—15, September, 
1863 

*Mason, S. W., “Physical Exercise in School,’’ Proceed- 
ings of the National Education Association, pp. 325-32. 
C. W. Barden, Syracuse, N. Y., 1863 

‘Wickersham, James Pyle, op. cit., p. 9 


“Denman School, San. Francisco, Calif.,”’ Barnard’s 
Journal of Education, 24:566-7, October 15, 1873. 
“Lincoln School, San Francisco, Calif.,”’ Barnard’s 


Journal oj Education, 24:561-4, October 15, 1873. 


An interesting playground of the South 
was illustrated in the St. Philip’s School, 
of New Orleans, erected in 1873.’ The 
basement was placed on the ground level 
and open passageways were provided on 
both sides of the building leading to 
covered porches on each side. 

The English and Classical High School 
of Providence, erected in 1875,*° combined 
the gymnasium and Drill-Hall in one room, 
40 by 90 feet. The English and Latin 
School, of Boston, erected in 1881,° had a 
drill-hall on one floor and a gymnasium, 
60 by 130 feet, on the floor above. 

Lincoln, in 1876,” stated that: “Of the 
rooms subsidiary to the school-rooms, the 
gymnasium is the most essential; it should 
contain an area at least twice that of a 
school-room, and need not, if in the house, 
be higher than the other rooms.” And in 
1884" he indicated that the gymnasium 
should be placed on the third or top floor. 

Wright, in the 1885 Tennessee Board of 
Health report,’? made the following signifi- 
cant statement concerning the gymnasium: 
“Where sanitary principles are duly re- 
garded, a gymnasium will be deemed an 
essential appendage of such schools; or 
rather two gymnasia one for boys and 
another for girls... . But a gymnasium 
in which pupils were simply permitted to 
exercise at pleasure would go very little 
way toward meeting the exigency... . 
A gymnasium for school purposes requires 
a leader of exercises... . / All this is far 
in advance of the public opinion of the 
present; it may possibly become a feature 
in the public schools of the future.” 

Philbrick, in 1885,’* was very definite 
in his statement of the need for a gymna- 
sium. He said: “Every city school-house 
of any considerable size should have its 
gymnasium, which may be in the main 
building or in a separate building. It need 
not be very large; one and one half the 
size of a school-room might perhaps be 
taken as the minimum size. Perhaps none 
of our city schools has been more satis- 
factorily provided with gymnastic accom- 


™Plan of St. Philip’s School, New Orleans, La.,’’ Bar- 
nard’s Journal of Education, 24:568, October 15, 1873. 

*“English and Classical School, Providence, R. I.,’ 
National Journal of Education, 6:104, September 6, 1877. 

“*The English High and Latin Schools, Boston, Mass.,”’ 
Journal of Education, 13:134—5, February 24, 1881. 

City of St. Louis. Twenty-Second Annual Report of 
the Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools 
for the Year Ending August 1, 1876, p. 65. Slawson, St. 
Louis, 1877. 

MLincoln, D. F., “School Architecture,’’ Forty-Eighth 
Annual Report of the Board of Education, 1883-84 p. 263. 
Wright and Potter Printing Co., Boston, 1885. 

“Wright, Daniel F., “School Hygiene,’”’ Second Report 
of the State Board of Health of the State of Tennessee, 
October 1880—December 1884, p. 223. Albert B. Tavel, 
Nashville, 1885. 

%Philbrick, J. D., ‘“School-Houses,” City School Sys- 
tems in the U. S., U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular 
of Information, p. 175, No. 1, 1885. 
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modation than the Hartford high school, 
which for more than thirty years has 
enjoyed the advantages of a good gymna- 
sium with all the needed appurtenances 
and apparatus.” 

At this period when physical education 
was becoming very popular, schools 
wherein there were no provisions for a 
gymnasium were faced with a difficult 
problem. Perhaps in many cases the solu- 
tion to the problem was found as it was 
in the Portsmouth School, in New Hamp- 
shire. The following quotation explains 
what was done:™ “Mr. Pichard has com- 
bined with his fatherly ability and judi- 
cious methods of discipline, a sympathetic 
and practical enthusiasm for the physical 
development of youth, and through his 
efforts the unused attic has been converted 
into a gymnasium where, during each 
recess the classes meet, and under his in- 
structions are not only developing graceful 
and healthful movements of the body, but 
turning the effervescence of youth, which 
is apt to overflow and breed mischief, into 
systematic and improved habits, also 
utilizing in the best possible manner the 
recesses, which have been the subject of 
so much criticism in many of our schools.” 

A new name was applied to the play- 
room in the basement of the Honesdale, 
Pa., school building in 1887.*° It was called 
the “Calistherium.”’ 

A new idea was developed in the Hyde 
Park School, at Westport, Mo., erected in 
1896.*° On the third floor was a large room 
extending the length and half the width 
of the building which was made to serve 
both as a gymnasium and an auditorium, 
the stage being placed in the middle of the 
inside wall of the room, and over a lower 
corridor. This was the only discovered 
example of a combined auditorium and 
gymnasium for the period before 1900. 

From the earliest times the schoolhouses 
were the meeting places of the directors 
and trustees of the school, even though 
there was but one room to the building. 
In the cities the practice of definitely plan- 
ning a particular room for the trustees 
began as early as 1809."’ The practice con- 
tinued throughout the entire period 
covered by this study. In some cases these 
rooms were over entrances or in the base- 
ment, in other cases a small room was 

“State of New Hampshire, Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (Fortieth), p. 121. 
John B. Clarke, Manchester, 1886. 

%“The Warming and Ventilation of the Honesdale 
Graded School,’’ The Sanitary Engineer, 15:574—6, April 
30, 1887. 

State of Missouri, ‘““‘The Schoolhouse,”’ Forty-Seventh 
Report of the Public Schools of the State of Missouri for 
the School Year Ending June 30, 1806, pp. 97-9 
Tribune Printing Co., Jefferson City, 1897 


1™Public Schools of New York,” New England Journal 
of Education, 4:13, July 1, 1876. 
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arranged for the purpose. In one case the 
room was very elaborately designed and 
furnished.** In another case the directors’ 
room was placed in the tower over the 
main entrance.’® 

The earliest schools had small closets or 
cabinets for the use of the teacher in 
storing materials of instruction and 
supplies. As time went on, this cabinet or 
small closet expanded in size and became 
a teachers’ room. When buildings increased 
in size more teachers’ rooms were required. 
Soon, however, the practice became com- 
mon of placing one teachers’ room on each 
floor instead of one for each room, and the 
room came to assume more the aspects of 
a restroom. Chase, in 1868, said:*° “A 
teachers’ room is much needed for the safe 
keeping of maps, charts, books, etc., as a 
place for retirement and for consultation 
with parents and trustees who may call 
on business connected with the school. . . . 
Its size may be from six or eight to ten 
or fifteen feet square. In the larger schools 
it should be about fifteen by twenty feet. 
It may be used for a recitation room.” He 
further commented on the fixtures of the 
teachers’ room by saying, “The furniture 
of the teachers’ room should comprise two 
or more chairs, a small writing table, a 
bookcase for a library, and a closet. When 
enlarged to adapt it to a recitation room, 
seats and blackboards will be required.” 

Field, in 1882, in writing of the condi- 
tion of the Brooklyn schools, stated that 
there were no teachers’ rooms in Brooklyn 
buildings previous to 1873 and cites their 
inclusion in recently erected buildings as 
one of the important improvements in the 
construction and arrangement of school 
buildings.”* 

The Connecticut report for 1896 stated 
that there should be a teachers’ room in 
the school building for “such a room is 
useful in case of accident or sudden sick- 
ness of children.”’*? 

Although the literature showed but little 
discussion on teachers’ rooms, that fact 
does not mean that they were infrequently 
found. On the contrary, by 1890 very few 
plans, even of small buildings, lacked 
provisions for teachers’ rooms, and in many 
cases, washing and toilet facilities were in 
such rooms shown on the plans. It is quite 
possible that teachers’ rooms were as 
numerous and well fitted in 1900 as they 
are today. 

With the adopting of the plan of in- 
struction anticipated in the Quincy School 
and the increase of grade schools came 
the need for a principal’s office. The early 
principals were teachers as well and had 

*“Plan of Grammar School, Louisville, Ky.,’’ Bar- 
nard’s Journal of Education, 24:569-—71, October 15, 1873 

’“Girl’s High and Normal School, Charleston, S. C.,”’ 


Barnard’s Journal of Education, 13:786-8, September, 
1863 


Chase, C. Thurston, op. cit., pp. 15, 61 

Field, Thomas W.,. “School Accommodations Im- 
provement in School Buildings,’’ Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 


State of New York, p. 223. Weed, Parsons and Co., 
Albany, 1882. 
2State of Connecticut, “School Buildings and Ventila- 


tion,” Report of the Board of Education of the State of 
Connecticut, 1896, p. 188. The Case, Lockwood and 
Brainard Co., 1896. 
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charge of a regular classroom. But as the 
size of the schools became larger, the 
duties of the principal became more admin- 
istrative in character, and the need for a 
special office became more and more nec- 
essary. The earliest date on which plans 
indicated that a building was erected with 
a special principal’s office was in 1848 with 
the erection of the Putnam School at New- 
buryport, Mass.** The Haven School, of 
Chicago, erected in 1861** had a prin- 
cipal’s office on the second floor over the 
main entrance, a favorite location. By 
1870, almost every large school had a 
principal’s office indicated on the floor 
plans. 

The Providence, R. I., high-school build- 
ing, erected in 1846* was the earliest 
building discovered to have a_ superin- 
tendent’s office. From that time on school 
plans for cities and large towns showed 
provisions for the superintendent’s office. 
As the size of the larger towns increased 
and the administrative staff grew, the 
superintendent and directors outgrew the 
small quarters allotted to them in a sthool 
building and appropriated a separate build- 
ing. Such practice was indicated in the 
following quotation describing buildings 
owned by the city of Brooklyn:** “In this 
class are fifty-five buildings, of which one 
is used for the general offices of the board; 
one is principally devoted to the purposes 
of a public school library, and the other 
to the general examination of the graduates 
from the grammar schools by the super- 
intendent.”’ 

By 1900 the superintendent’s office was 
located either in a special administrative 
building or in a building centrally located, 
usually the high-school building. 

The New York City school buildings had 
some type of auditorium as early as 1809.** 
Because of the nature of school buildings 
in other cities an auditorium was not nec- 
essary, for, it will be remembered, the 
schoolrooms were very large and each 
schoolroom was sufficient to care for the 
meeting of a rather large group of people. 
But with the building of the Quincy School, 
in Boston, in 1847 a new arrangement for 
large group meetings had to be made. The 
solution to the problem was the fitting of 


Barnard, Henry, op. cit., p. 213 

*“Plans of Haven School Building, Chicago, Ill.,’’ 
Barnard’s Journal of Education, 13:611-15, September, 
1853. 

*Barnard, Henry, op. cit., p. 154 

*Field, Thomas W., op. cit., p. 220 

27Public Schools of New York,’”’ New England Journal 
of Education, 4:13, July 1, 1876 
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TRUE SCHOOL ECONOMY 


The board is composed of business and pro- 
fessional men, and they fully realize the value 
of a dollar. They have been through the depres- 
sion, and being also taxpayers, they do not want 
to pay more taxes than is necessary. However, 
there comes a time when it is more economical 
to spend than to neglect or delay. The attend- 
ance of our schools increases each year. This 
means there must be a regular increase in 
school buildings and facilities. —C. Edward 
Spencer, President, Board of Education, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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the entire upper story into an auditorium 
large enough to seat the whole school. As 
buildings became larger and high schools 
utilizing study halls developed, a com- 
promise was brought about in the con- 
struction of the building. Economy, per- 
haps, had some influence also in the 
provision, through sliding or folding doors, 
to throw two or more rooms together when 
it was necessary to provide for a large 
crowd. The New Lisbon, Ohio, school,** 
and the public high school of St. Louis,” 
both erected in 1856, illustrate the use of 
a large hall on the top floor. The Haven 
School of Chicago*’ illustrated the use of 
a study hall as an auditorium, while the 
Philadelphia plan building with sliding 
glass windows as partitions, and the Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.,_ high-school _ buildings*™ 
erected in 1868, illustrated the combining 
of several regular classrooms into a single 
room for an auditorium. The Ft. Wayne 
building also had a lecture hall on the 
fourth floor. The only outstanding example 
of a specifically designed auditorium not 
on the top floor was that of School No. 47, 
of New York City, erected in 1856.*? Dur- 
ing the decade of the seventies the state 
boards of health began a rather determined 
campaign against lofty school buildings, 
and as a result it was not long until the 
fourth floor was eliminated and the audi- 
torium or assembly hall or lecture hall was 
moved down to the third floor. As the end 
of the century approached there was a 
distinct tendency toward moving the audi- 
torium down to the first floor. Of the plans 
presented in Recent School Architecture, 
published in 1897,°* there were several in 
which the auditorium was located in the 
center of the building on the first floor and 
was surrounded by classrooms. Very little 
was written concerning auditoriums in the 
literature on school buildings prior to 1900, 
other than the explanation of floor plans 
which usually gave the dimensions and 
capacity of the room. 

So little was given in the literature con- 
cerning other special rooms in school build- 
ings before 1900 that no attempt will be 
made to treat of them, except to mention 
a few of the outstanding facts. 

Science rooms in high schools were 
known as philosophical halls and for many 
years were placed in the basement with 
a special room immediately above them 
and connected by a special stairway. By 
1900, however, it was recognized that the 


*State of Ohio, Sixth Annual Report of the State Com- 
missioner of Common Schools to the Governor of the State 
of Ohio for the Year 1859, p. 123. Richard Nevins, 
Columbus, 1860. 

*“System of Public Education in St. Louis,’’ Barnard’s 
Journal of Education, 1:354—5, March, 1856 

‘Plans of Haven School Building, Chicago, IIl.,” 
Barnard’s Journal of Education, 13:611—15, September, 
1863. 

“State of Indiana, ‘School Architecture,’’ Twenty- 
Eighth Report of the Superintendent of Public Imnstruc- 
tion of the State of Indiana, 1879-80, p. 276. Carlon 
and Hollenbeck, Indianapolis, 1880 

32“Grammar School for Girls,’’Barnard’s Journal of Edu- 
cation, 1:410-12, March, 1856. 

State of New York, Recent School Architecture, 
Selected Reprints from the Annual Reports of Charles 
R. Skinner, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
New York. Wynkoop Hallenback Crawford Co., New York, 
1897. 425 pp. 
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top floor was the best place to locate such 
rooms because of the difficulty of remov- 
ing the odor from rooms on the lower 
floors. 

A few of the buildings between 1850 
and 1870 had observatories, but the 
practice soon disappeared. 

Special rooms for libraries were provided 
after about 1850. No particular care seems 
to have been taken to provide specially 
designed rooms for this purpose. An odd 
room or a location over an entrance were 
the usual locations. Even by 1900 there 
was little evidence that library rooms were 
given much thought in planning except in 
a few isolated cases. 

Rooms for industrial education began 
to be provided about 1877, after the Cen- 
tennial Exposition held at St. Louis in 
1876, at which displays of industrial work 
from European countries were exhibited. 
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But little progress was made until late in 
the nineties when occasionally floor plans 
showed rooms designated as manual-train- 
ing rooms, or domestic-science rooms, or 
shops of various kinds. 

In a few plans there were lunchrooms 
indicated. To such rooms, rural children 
attending a town school would take their 
lunch during the noon hour. In only one 
case was the provision for a medical room 
mentioned* and in only one reference was 
mention made of provision for baths.*° 
The practice of providing living quarters 
for the janitor in school buildings was 


“Burrage, Severance and Bailey, Henry Turner, School 
Sanitation and Decoration, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 
1899, 

Prince, John T., ‘‘Notes Upon School Hygiene,’’ Sixty- 
Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Education together 
with the Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Board, 1899-1900, pp. 335-88. Wright and Potter 
Printing Co., Boston, 1901. 
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fairly common until about 1885. After 
that date only rarely were such quarters 
provided except in certain cities, although 
in almost every building of any size there 
was a room set apart for the janitor. 

The inspection of any modern school 
building will show the decided changes 
which have come about with respect to 
special rooms in school buildings. Today 
the first rooms considered are those large 
general rooms; the gymnasium, the audi- 
torium, the cafeteria, the art rooms, the 
laboratories, the industrial-arts rooms, and 
the library. Many other special units are 
now considered an integral part of the 
modern school building, each unit having 
a very definite and special set of require- 
ments. The most outstanding difference 
between the school buildings of 1900 and 
those of today lies in the provision for 
special rooms. 


Commercial Subjects in Smaller High Schools 


Trends in the Teaching in lowa High Schools 


For a number of years the demand for 
teachers of commercial subjects in lowa 
high schools has been considerably in ex- 
cess of the supply of trained teachers in 
this field. This condition has created a dif- 
ficult problem for the state department of 
public instruction, from the standpoint of 
approval for tuition purposes, because of 
the numerous small high schools in which 
new departments are being established. Out 
of the 933 approved high schools in the 
state 615, or 65.91 per cent, have an enroll- 
ment of less than 100 pupils. This means 
that in most of these high schools the 
teachers of. commercial subjects are 
handling other subjects in the curriculum, 
which have a first claim on_ their 
responsibilities. 


Two Contributing Factors 


Two factors have contributed to this 
condition. In the first place, because the 
majority of high schools are small they are 
already staffed beyond the limits of eco- 
nomical operation when considered in terms 
either of pupil-teacher ratio or per-pupil 
costs. Because of this condition when the 
commercial department is added, the classes 
are usually taught by those teachers al- 
ready on the staff who had had some train- 
ing in the subject in question. As a rule, 
however, this training consists only of that 
which had been taken in high school previ- 
ous to taking teacher-training work or 
through a brief course in a commercial 
business college, where the emphasis is 
primarily on training for positions in the 
commercial world rather than for teaching. 

In the second place, because of the rela- 


‘Regional Supervisor, Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines. 


H. K. Bennett’ 


tively small number of large high schools 
the demand for full-time commercial teach- 
ers is quite limited. This condition has dis- 
couraged teachers from training in this 
field. In order to qualify for teaching the 
large number of subjects within the field 
one would have to major in commercial 
education. This would limit materially the 
extent to which a teacher could qualify in 
other subjects and would thus limit her 
possibility of getting placed as a beginning 
teacher. Since most teachers in Iowa must 
get their start in small high schools, where 
conditions demand training in a much 
wider range, it was necessary to establish 
approval standards that would meet the 
conditions peculiar to the small high school. 


Approval Standards for Academic 
and Nonacademic Subjects 
Compared 


For some time approval standards in 
Iowa with reference to the academic sub- 
jects in the curriculum have required a cer- 
tain minimum amount of training in the 
field of the subject being taught, com- 
pleted, or earned in a teacher-training in- 
stitution that is recognized by the board of 
educational examiners. The approval stand- 
ards for nonacademic subjects, including 
teachers of agriculture, home economics, 
music, physical education, and supervisors 
of commercial departments in large high 
schools, are also relatively high, and have 
been established for some time. The com- 
mercial courses in the small high school, 
being newer to the curriculum, have not 
been subjected to the same rigid require- 
ments. The same can be said of the teach- 
ers of specific subjects in the commercial 
field in the large high schools. These condi- 


tions are due in part at least to the fact 
that in the early stages of the development 
of these courses in the high schools the 
teacher-training institutions were not pro- 
viding training facilities for this work. This 
condition no longer exists, however, and 
because of the rapid increase in commer- 
cial departments in the high schools of the 
state attention must be given to the prob- 
lem of teacher training in this field. 

A factor which has made this problem 
even more difficult is the fact that many 
teachers have had some training either in 
high school or business college in two of 
the most popular courses offered in the 
high school — typewriting and shorthand. 
In addition, many of the teacher-training 
institutions refuse to give credit toward a 
degree for work taken in these subjects at 
the college level. 

In order to get at this problem it seemed 
necessary that some agency should be es- 
tablished whereby the previous training of 
the candidates could be evaluated and ad- 
ditional training required of those not al- 
ready proficient. In order to accomplish 
this end a committee was appointed by 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, composed of 
representatives from the public-school ad- 
ministrators, commercial teachers, teacher- 
training institutions, the state department 
of public instruction, and the board of edu- 
cational examiners, to study the problem 
and adopt a plan of procedure. 


A Survey Conducted 


In order that this committee might be 
guided by accurate information concerning 
the present status of commercial education 
in Iowa high schools, as well as trends with 
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TABLE I - INCREASES IN THE TEACHING OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS 
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reference to subject-matter offerings in this 
field, the state department of public instruc- 
tion conducted a survey relative to these 
conditions. Accordingly, a questionnaire 
dealing with the subject was sent to every 
high school in the state. Out of the 933 
high schools circularized responses were re- 
ceived from 489 schools, representing 52.4 
per cent of the high schools in the state. 
This survey was made in the school year 
1936-37. In addition, the figures for the 
State of Iowa taken from a nationwide 
survey conducted by the United States 
Office of Education,’ covering the period 
1928-34 were used. These figures appeared 
in the February, 1937, issue of School Life. 
These figures were further augmented by 
studying a random sampling of 200 Iowa 
schools for the school years 1934-35 and 
1936-37. A similar study was also made 
of a random sampling of 200 schools for the 
school years 1935-36 and 1937-38. In this 
way, in addition to the information re- 
vealed by the questionnaire in 1936-37 
concerning the status at that time, addi- 
tional information was at hand concerning 
trends in commercial-subject offerings over 
the state as a whole for the ten-year period 
1928-38. It should be noted with refer- 
ence to the random samplings that in both 
instances the survey was based on alternate 
years so as to get a more accurate picture 
of the changes taking place in the small 
high schools, where courses are frequently 
alternated and classes are combined be- 
cause of the small enrollment. 


Summary of Surveys Conducted 

The following tables summarize in brief 
form a portion of the information revealed 
by these surveys. 

The figures for the United States as a 
whole, shown in Table I, and taken from 


2Jessen, Carl A., “Registrations in Commercial Sub- 
jects,’ School Life, February, 1937 
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the survey made by the United States 
Office of Education, reveal a steady growth 
over the six-year period 1927-28 to 1933- 
34 in all four of the subjects indicated. The 
growth in junior business training, how- 
ever, is much more pronounced than in the 
case of the other subjects, being 22.7 per 
cent as compared with only 2.6 per cent 
in bookkeeping, which is the lowest figure. 
When comparing the figures for the United 
States with those for Iowa, we note that 
typewriting has increased in Iowa in this 
same period much more rapidly than it 
has in the United States, a growth of 16.1 
per cent as compared with 9 per cent. Iowa 
also gained somewhat more in shorthand 
but less in bookkeeping and slightly less in 
junior business training. 

It is interesting to note further that in 
lowa this growth, particularly in type- 
writing, shorthand, and junior business 
training has continued at an even more 
rapid pace during the subsequent four-year 
period as indicated by the random sampling 
of 200 schools for this period. 

On the basis of the figures given in Table 
I the trends with reference to the subjects 
indicated are unmistakable. The figures in 
Table II are based on random samplings 
of 50 schools from each population group. 

Table II gives further information con- 
cerning trends in subject-matter offer- 
ings based on different population groups. 
These figures reveal that commercial law 
is either at a standstill, is actually decreas- 
ing, or is making little growth in the small 
high schools with the exception of the 
group with an enrollment of 150 to 200. 
This same tendency is further revealed in 
Table IV. 

The popularity of the junior-business- 
training course is indicated by the steady 
growth that is taking place in each of the 
population groups represented. This trend 
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TABLE II - TRENDS IN DIFFERENT COMMERCIAL SUBJECT OFFERINGS IN 
IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS CF VARIOUS .POPULATION GROUPS 
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is in keeping with that which is taking 
place over the nation as is indicated in 
Table I. 

Typewriting, both I and II, is making 
a steady growth. It will be noted that a 
larger percentage of the schools are offer- 
ing Typing I than Typing II, but the per- 
centage of increase in the latter is much 
greater than in the former. This would 
seem to indicate that the course in ad- 
vanced typewriting which would tend to 
put the work on a vocational basis is rap- 
idly gaining headway in our smaller 
schools; a trend the wisdom of which is 
open to serious question. 

When examining the section pertaining 
to shorthand we find a trend similar to that 
which is occurring in advanced typewriting. 
In every instance except in the smallest 
population group, schools having an enroll- 
ment of 1—50, we find a steady growth in 
shorthand. Here again is evidence of the 
small high school attempting to imitate the 
large school in its efforts to build a com- 
mercial curriculum of the traditional type 
designed for vocational training. 

Quite a large percentage of the schools 
sampled are already offering bookkeeping. 
While the general trend seems to be a slight 
increase, a decrease is noted in some of the 
lower brackets. This decrease can no doubt 
be partially accounted for by the fact that 
junior business training is rapidly increas- 
ing in popularity, and in the small school 
where the curriculum must be limited it 
may be crowding out the bookkeeping 
courses. The tendency to add second-year 
typewriting and shorthand to the cur- 
riculum is also probably a factor in this 
connection. 


The Situation in 1936-37 


During the school year 1936-37 a ques- 
tionnaire dealing with commercial subjects 
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in the high schools of the state was sent 
to all schools. From the 933 schools in the 
state replies were received from 489, repre- 
senting 52.4 per cent of the schools. The 
following table shows the distribution of 





these replies according to population 
groups. 
TABLE III 

Population No. Schools No. of Per Cent 

Group in Group Replies Replying 
1- 50 264 112 42.42 
50-100 351 182 51.85 
100-150 138 87 63.04 
150-200 61 37 60.65 
Over 200 119 71 59.66 
Total 933 489 52.4 


A glance at the table above reveals at 
once that selective processes have entered 
in with reference to these returns. Replies 
were received from only 47.8 per cent of 
the schools enrolling 100 pupils or less, 
while 61.32 per cent of those enrolling 
more than 100 replied. The two largest 
groups represented have the lowest per- 
centage of replies. Furthermore, these two 
groups represent the smaller schools where 
a larger percentage have not yet introduced 
commercial courses into the curriculum. 
This fact would doubtless influence the re- 
plies since those schools having some com- 
mercial courses in the curriculum would be 
more likely to respond than would those 
having no such courses. In addition, the 
schools in replying to the questionnaire 
were not asked to confine their answers to 
the practices being followed in the school 
year 1936-37 alone, but rather to indicate 
what their general practice was. It is known 
also that not all high schools in the state 
are offering commercial courses, yet all the 
schools replying listed some courses in this 
field. These factors no doubt account for 
the fact that the returns from the ques- 
tionnaire shown in Table IV indicate that 
even larger percentages of the small schools 
are offering traditional commercial courses 
than the random samplings in Table II 
indicate. 


Significant Factors Revealed 
by Survey 

Perhaps the most significant factor re- 
vealed by Table IV is the prevailing tend- 
ency among schools of all sizes to adhere 
to the traditional program of studies in 
their commercial courses. Typewriting, 
shorthand, commercial law, bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, and commercial 
geography are the leading subjects in the 
curriculum — the only exception to this 
rule being the course in junior business 
training, which would be classed as a more 
modern course. Furthermore, the emphasis 
in the teaching of the traditional courses is 
distinctly vocational, even though a ma- 
jority of the replies to another section of 
the questionnaire indicated that the super- 
intendents replying did not look upon these 
departments as vocational in nature. The 
increasing tendency to add advanced type- 
writing and beginning and advanced short- 
hand to the curriculum even in the small 
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schools, as indicated in Table II, lends 
further credence to the fact that the em- 
phasis in these departments is vocational. 

The rapid increase in the vocational 
aspects in this field in the small school is 
alarming when considered in the light of 
occupational trends and interests revealed 
in much of the research literature dealing 
with the subject. It is also contrary to the 
views of most authorities in the field of 
commercial education. 

In 1936, C. A. Fulmer, director of vo- 
cational education in Nebraska, conducted 
a study of occupational interests versus 
occupational opportunities among 59,128 
high-school students in the state.” The 
study revealed that 14.5 per cent of the 
pupils indicated definite interests in the 
clerical field; whereas the United States 
census for Nebraska for 1930 indicated 
only 5.98 per cent distribution in this oc- 
cupation among employed persons. While 
conditions in Nebraska are not necessarily 
identical to those in Iowa, since the states 
belong to the same geographic area and are 
similar from the standpoints of industrial 
and occupational activities, it is quite 
likely that conditions with reference to oc- 
cupational interests among pupils would be 
quite similar. 

P. G. Frasier, research specialist for the 
Board for Vocational Education in Iowa, 
has just completed a study dealing with 
“Changes in the Occupational Pattern of 
Iowa.’™ In this study he shows that 3.15 
per cent of gainful workers in Iowa in 1910 
were engaged in clerical services while in 
1930, fully 5.67 per cent were so engaged, 
representing a gain of 2.45 per cent over 
the 20-year period. These figures, when 
compared with trends in commercial-sub- 


SFulmer, Clark A., Whither? “The Choce of Life 
Work,” Bulletin No. 29, Nebraska State Department of 
Vocational Education, Lincoln, Nebr 

‘Frasier, P. G., Changes in the Occupational Pattern of 
lowa, State of Iowa Board of Vocational Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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ject offerings in Iowa high schools revealed 
in Tables I and II, would indicate a serious 
maladjustment with reference to supply and 
demand in this field. 

In his study ‘Psychological Tests and 
Guidance of High School Pupils,’ W. M. 
Procter found that at the time of his study 
about twice as many high-school pupils 
were indicating interests in clerical careers 
as there were people engaged in these 
careers at that time.” 


Can Small Schools Give Vocational 
Training in This Area? 

From the foregoing statements it is 
evident that there is an overstimulation of 
interests in clerical and  stenographic 
careers. This condition, coupled with the 
fact that the present commercial curriculum 
is extremely narrow in scope designed to 
train pupils primarily for stenographic 
careers, adds to the complications involved 
in the problem. 

The fact that the commercial curriculum 
is extremely narrow in the majority of the 
schools is a condition that is inherent in 
the small-school situation. The result is 
that in their efforts to imitate the program 
in larger schools, where thoroughly voca- 
tional departments can be economically or- 
ganized, they must strip their program of 
everything except those courses designed 
for strictly stenographic careers. In many 
instances even these courses become in- 
effective because of poorly trained teach- 
ers and lack of adequate equipment. 

In view of these conditions it seems logi- 
cal that the small high schools in this state 
can ill afford to overlook the possibilities 
that exist for enriching the commercial cur- 
riculum by substituting for some of the 
present vocational courses, courses of an 
economic, personal, and social type that are 


~ SProcter, W. M., “Psychological Tests and Guidance of 
High School Pupils,’ Bloomington, Ill., Public Schoo 
Publishing Co. 
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more general in nature, such as consumer 
buying, salesmanship, small business, jun- 
ior business training, and business practice. 
Greater emphasis also on the economic, per- 
sonal, and social phases of the present 
courses in commercial law, commercial 
geography, commercial arithmetic, and 
typewriting would do much to improve the 
situation. Not only is such a program prac- 
tical for the small high school, but it can 
also be easily defended from an economic 
standpoint; and would do much to enrich 
the social values of the entire program of 
studies. 


Implications for Teacher Training 


Fortified with this information, the com- 
mittee previously referred to met for the 
purpose of establishing a set of teacher- 
training standards for approval purposes. 
The problem was now narrowed consider- 
ably from what had been previously ex- 
pected. From the information at hand it 
was evident that the initial steps in training 
standards should deal with the traditional 
courses. Since typewriting and shorthand 
are definitely skill subjects, it was thought 
that definite standards should be estab- 
lished here. Bookkeeping, being a popular 
course in the schools, was also included. 

The fact that many teachers were at- 
tempting to qualify in typewriting and 
shorthand on the basis of high-school and 
commercial-college training proved to be 
difficult. Training of this kind afforded no 
standardized basis for approval, yet it 
seemed unreasonable to require a great deal 
of training in teacher-training institutions 
beyond this point for those already pro- 
ficient in these skilled subjects. Accord- 
ingly, a plan was suggested by the com- 
mittee, which has since been accepted by 
the teacher-training institutions, for evalu- 
ating previous training in terms of pro- 
ficiency standards. On this basis teachers 
with previous training will report to 
teacher-training institutions to have their 
training evaluated. If they are able to meet 
proficiency standards equal to 180 clock 
hours in typewriting, 180 clock hours in 
shorthand, and five semester hours in book- 
keeping, statements will be sent by the 
evaluating school to the department of 
public instruction to that effect. Such state- 
ments are accepted by this department as 
meeting approval requirements, providing 
the teacher in question has a satisfactory 
certificate. These standards apply only to 
teachers in service previous to September, 
1938. All teachers in training during the 
past year and all teachers in training sub- 
sequent to that time will not only be ex- 
pected to meet these standards, but in 
addition will be expected to secure two 
semester hours of credit in methods of 
teaching commercial subjects. 

Approval standards in the future will no 
doubt depend much on the trends in com- 
mercial-subject offerings in the high 
schools. This factor, as well as the approval 
requirements imposed by the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, will no doubt 
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have much influence on the development 
of training curricula in this field. 

In this connection a big responsibility 
rests with the school administrator. Pres- 
ent trends in commercial-subject offerings 
are the result of interests on the part of 
patrons, students, and superintendents, de- 
sire to expand the curriculum, desire to at- 
tract tuition pupils, and desire to meet 
local need for office help according to in- 
formation submitted on the subject by 489 
superintendents. 

The last point made, “desire to meet 
local need for office help,” is an argument 
that has been greatly abused. In order to 
get some information on this point the fol- 
lowing question was asked in the question- 
naire: “If the intent of your commercial 
courses are vocational, what percentage of 
your graduates from this department have 
found employment without additional train- 
ing during the last five years?” To this 
question replies were received from 100 su- 
perintendents, 46 per cent representing 
schools with an enrollment of more than 
200 pupils. According to these replies 14 
per cent of the graduates from these de- 
partments were getting employment with- 
out additional training. These figures will 
not justify the argument frequently given 
in justification of these departments in 
small schools relative to their practical vo- 
cational values. 

Another point that has had a great deal 
of influence in rural areas in establishing 
these departments is the competition be- 
tween schools for tuition pupils. Once the 
department is established the usual argu- 
ment given in attracting tuition pupils is 
the one mentioned above relative to the 
practical vocational values to be derived. 

There is little doubt but that parents 
and pupils are being greatly disillusioned 
concerning the merits of our present com- 
mercial courses and the type of training 
they provide for the future, especially in 
the small high school. This is a respon- 
sibility which local school administrators 
cannot shift. While it is realized that local 
demand is an important factor in this con- 
nection this demand is based on a misunder- 
standing prevalent among patrons gen- 
erally concerning the practical values of 
such courses. Paralleling this misconcep- 
tion is a lack of appreciation of the 
inherent values derived from a basic founda- 
tion in social understanding. The respon- 
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WHAT IS GUIDANCE? 


It is quite clear that guidance is a dynamic 
rather than a static matter. It is alive, throbbing 
with the vitality of things as they are. Only the 
most inept of counselors find the job dull or 
lacking challenge That is why, generally speak- 
ing, a good counselor always has a background 
of splendid teaching experience. That is why, 
too, maturity is a supreme consideration in the 
selection of counselors. One must have lived a 
while, faced problems, simple and complex, and 
made decisions involving imagination and dar- 
ing before he can truly undertake to act as a 
_ to others— Edwin A. Lee, New York, 
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sibility for acquainting the public with 
these conditions rests largely with the local 
administrator. It should loom large in his 
public-relations program. 


In Summary 


In dealing with this problem the state 
department was faced with two alterna- 
tives. One was to raise the standards to 
such a point that it would virtually force 
these departments out of the majority of 
the schools, and the other was to make the 
best of an unfortunate situation by estab- 
lishing standards that would insure at least 
a moderate amount of training for teaching 
the skill subjects. The committee chose the 
latter course, in the hope that with this be- 
ginning it would be possible to eventually 
eradicate the major difficulties. 

In arriving at this decision the commit- 
tee had three questions definitely in mind: 
(1) In the light of present conditions does 
it not appear that the small schools might 
best adjust their commercial curriculum 
along more general lines, with emphasis on 
social, economic, and personal values as 
previously suggested? (2) Would this not 
be in keeping with the need for renewed 
emphasis on the economic and social values 
of the entire curriculum? (3) Would not 
these suggestions be more nearly in keep- 
ing with the financial ability of the smaller 
school districts? 

It was the belief of the committee that 
all three of these questions could be an- 
swered definitely in the affirmative. In ac- 
cordance with this belief the new standards 
were established. Future policies will of 
necessity depend largely upon trends with 
reference to the commercial curriculum in 
the high schools. 


BAKERSFIELD MAINTAINS CLASS 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


A form of developmental work, using un- 
graded classes for retarded pupils, has been 
successfully carried on in the Lowell School, 
at Bakersfield, Calif., during the school year 
1937-38. 

Under the direction of Mr. L. E. Cheno- 
weth, superintendent of schools, a careful 
selection of staff members was made, with the 
idea of providing the special instruction needed 
by the retarded or physically handicapped 
child. 

During the year, letters were received from 
parents of the children, praising the work done 
in the Lowell School classes. Children in these 
classes have an opportunity to grow strong 
while they learn, due to the special program, 
which includes rest periods and special food 
— orange juice, milk, and cod-liver oil. 

The ungraded class, conducted by a spe- 
cially trained teacher, tends to bring the 
mentally retarded child up to the grade level 
to which he belongs. According to Superin- 
tendent Chenoweth, “the entire system bene- 
fits through these special programs, but it 
is the child who receives the lasting and great 
benefit. It is a redoubled effort to make the 
schools what they should be—for the 
children.” 

During the school year 1938-39 another 
class will be conducted in the Williams School, 
on the east side of the city. 
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Administering the Athletic Program 
in the Small High School 


Frank G. Schultz 


In an era when the importance of the high- 
school interscholastic athletic program is 
prone to be overemphasized, the problem of 
setting up a satisfactory schedule of games 
is one that should be approached with con- 
siderable thought. 

If the administration of an athletic pro- 
gram is to have a rational basis, at least three 
factors must be taken into consideration. 
Stated in the form of questions, these factors 
are: 

1. How will the athletic program affect the 
present and future health of the participants? 

2. How will the program affect the more 
legitimate educational work of the schools? 

3. Is the program of such a nature as will 
produce the best results in terms of games 
won and in terms of the general performance 
of the participants? 

In order to secure some more or less ob- 
jective evidence relating to these questions, 
the writer recently canvassed 190 college and 
university coaches by the questionnaire 
method. These men were canvassed in prefer- 
ence to high-school coaches because it was 
felt that their judgment would be more ma- 
ture, and also because college coaches have 
been in a position to note the harmful effects 
of overstrenuous high-school competition. 

The study includes replies from 109 coaches 
from all sections in the United States. In 
terms of numbers the Midwest lead with 36 
replies; South and Southwest brought 24; the 
East, 23; the Missouri Valley, 11; the Rocky 
Mountain Region, 8; and Pacific Coast, 7. 
Returns were received from America’s lead- 
ing coaches as well as from men in the smaller 
liberal-arts colleges and teachers’ colleges. As 
a matter of fact the returns from the “top- 
flight” coaches was somewhat better than the 
returns from the other end of the scale. 

It was suggested to the coaches that they 
consider a high-school situation in which the 
number of men on the athletic squad ranged 
between 15 and 25, and that under these 
conditions a considerable number of boys 
would have to play all or nearly every game. 
The following tables summarize the responses 
to the several questions: 


TABLE I. What Should be the Maximum 
Number of Games Played by Small 
High-School Teams? 

Football Games: Basketball Games: 


Season Season 

From Sept. 15 From Dec. 1 

to Nov. 15 to Feb. 28 
Aver- Aver- 
Region Range age Range age 
Midwest 5 to 9 7.0 9to 19 14.5 
South-S. West 5 to 11 7.3 12 to 20 15.3 
East 5 to 8 6.9 8 to 19 13.5 
Missouri Valley 6 to 8 7.5 13 to 20 15.6 
Rocky Mt. 5 to 8 6.4 12to 22 16.4 
Pacific Coast 4 to 8 6.5 12 to 27 19.3 
Total 4 to ll 7.0 8 to 27 14.9 


A glance at Table I will indicate that any- 
thing approaching standard practice in sched- 
uling athletic contests has not yet been 
determined. It is interesting to note that 
generally speaking the number of games rec- 
ommended by the Eastern coaches is more 


TABLE II. Is it Advisable to Have a Small High-School Team Play More Than One Game 
of Basketball per Week? 


Opinion of 109 Coaches According to Section 


Response to Mid- 
Question west 
Per Cent Favoring More 
Than One Game Per 
WE k42 Se 1sanwpine hs 14 46 


Per Cent Opposed _ to 
More Than One Game 
|, i eA ee 39 17 


South and 
Southwest 


Missouri Rocky Pacific 
East Valley Mts. Coast Total 
17 27 50 28 27 
52 27 0 14 31 


Note: The remaining coaches qualified their answers; i.e., “occasionally,” “three games in two 


weeks,” etc. 


TABLE III. Is the Practice of Playing a Weak Team Against a Strong Team More Conducive 
to Improving the Performance of the Weaker Team than Merely Having the Weaker 
Team Watch a Contest Between Strong Teams? 


Opinion of 109 Coaches According to Section 


Response to Mid- Southand 
Question west Southwest 
. k* § eee 53 75 
, £2 Pree 28 21 


conservative than the number recommended 
by the coaches in the Western areas. 

The question, whether or not a team should 
play more than one game a week, a!so came 
in for considerable diversity of opinion. It 
it obvious, of course, that any coach recom- 
mending more than 15 games a season would 
be in favor of midweek games, since the num- 
ber of available week-ends would be limited 
to 15 or 16. It is possible, however, that 
coaches favoring limited schedules would 
condone an occasional midweek game. A num- 
ber of men recommended an average of three 
games in two weeks. 

Here again, it will be noted that the 
coaches from the East and from the Midwest 
tend to favor the more limited program. 

Although the preponderance of opinion 
seems to favor the proposition that experience 


Missouri Rocky Pacific 
East Valley Mts. Coast Total 
52 36 50 71 57 
35 36 25 17 28 


against a supericr team will do more to bring 
about improvement in the performance of 
the weaker team than merely watching two 
strong teams play, a considerable number of 
these coaches indicated that the difference 
in the strength of the teams should not be 
too great. A number of outstanding coaches 
of basketball were unequivocally opposed to 
playing weak teams against superior teams. 

Upon further analysis of the data it was 
found that generally speaking the “major” 
coaches tended to favor slightly longer foot- 
ball and basketball schedules, were more often 
in favor of more than one game of basket- 
ball per week, and were more prone to favor 
playing weak teams against strong teams, 
than were the “minor” coaches. The differ- 
ences were so small to be considered statis- 
tically significant, however. 


A Tale of Niagara 


A. V. Brown, Ph.D. 


It was the need of money alone which sent 
me to the high school of Niagara-on-the-Lake 
as “substitute” principal for two weeks. There 
was nothing cheering in the prospect of the 
work itself. I was an inexperienced teacher, 
and I was to teach half the subjects on the 
curriculum. The discipline in the school was 
so bad that the last principal had resigned in 
despair. I wasn’t the kind of person to set 
things right, being a mere midget of a man, 
little more than five feet high, weak, nervous, 
timid, and no match for the big boys who 
were the terror of that place. 

I reached the school quite early on my first 
teaching day, but the pupils were already in 
the schoolyard as I entered. Every eye was 
fixed upon me and bored into me like a gim- 
let. At least half the boys were bigger than 
myself. Several removed their hats as I 
passed. There was not a hint of rowdyism or 
disorder. 
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When the bell rang, the boys and girls 
came in promptly and quietly. Splendid order, 
perfect silence! And during the rest of that 
day the conduct of all was ideal. You might 
have thought that everyone was competing 
for a prize in behavior. There was no need 
to struggle for attention or even to ask for 
it. The students listened eagerly to my every 
word. 

Occasionally I wondered if they knew how 
much afraid I was of them. But they seemed 
afraid of me. Once as I moved quickly toward 
the biggest boy in the school he shrank back 
trembling. Some of the older girls blushed 
when I spoke to them. They gazed at me with 
looks of intense admiration. I had never been 
accustomed to looks of that kind from young 
ladies. 

The lesson that I dreaded most during the 
day was that of the physical-education period. 

(Concluded on page 88) 





City School Executives 
Who are Making Educational History in America 


DR. GEORGE MELCHER 


Superintendent of City Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dr. George Melcher is a native Missourian, 
born in Dade County. He attended the rural 
schools of Dade County, Mo.; Ozark College; 
Odessa College; Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo.; and Teachers College, New York City. 

Dr. Melcher began teaching in his native 
county, and served successively as principal 
and superintendent in smaller school systems. 
Later he became head of the mathematics 





Dr. George Melcher 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


department, Teachers College, Springfield, 
Mo. Still later he served as assistant to the 
state superintendent of Missouri. He has 
taught in summer schools of several leading 
colleges and universities including the State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo.; the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Ohio State University; and 
Johns Hopkins University. He is an honorary 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta 
Pi; a member of the National Society for 
Study of Education; a member of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association (serv- 
ing three years as secretary); a member of 
the National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; also of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association; of the 
College Teachers Association; of the Ameri- 
can Association for Advancement of Science; 
and of the American Mathematical Society. 

Locally, Dr. Melcher is a member of the 
Kansas City Tuberculosis Society (of which 
he was president two years); of the American 
Red Cross and director of the Junior Division 
for eleven years; a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the City Club, the Professional 
Men’s Club, the Kansas City Safety Council 
(member of the executive committee), and on 
the Advisory Board of Camp Fire Girls. Dr. 
Melcher is also a member of Board of 
Trustees of Park College, Par! Mo.:; 


Drury College, Springfield, Mo.; and of the 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Melcher has been very helpful to the 
teachers’ organizations in getting their matters 
before the public and their ideas enacted into 
law, especially in the State of Missouri. He 
has served as president of the State Teachers 
Association and for twelve years has been on 
the executive committee. 

Dr. Melcher came to Kansas City in 1914 
as Director of Research and Efficiency, and 
in this position made a nationwide reputation. 
Since he began his services with the board 
in 1914, he is, therefore, entering upon the 
twenty-fifth year of service in Kansas City. 

Among the services that have been added 
to the Kansas City school system since he 
entered the service, are: the establishment of 
the school for the deaf, 1914; the estab.ish- 
ment of junior college, 1915; the open-air 
schools, 1915; also teachers’ training, 1915 
(which later developed into Teachers Col- 
lege); special teachers of physical education, 
1915; dental inspection of pupils, 1915; Op- 
portunity schools, 1915; Lathrop Trade School 
(now Lathrop Polytechnic Institute), 1916; 
military training in the schools, 1917; Jane 
Hayes Gates Institute, 1917; Psychological 
Clinic, 1919; visual instruction, 1920; child 
guidance and adjustment, 1920; special school 
for children with trachoma, 1923; Publica- 
tions Department, 1925; Curriculum Depart- 
ment, 1926;  sightsaving classes, 1927; 
Counseling Department, 1928; Northeast 
Junior College Experiment, 1930. Of course, 
not all of these plans originated with Dr. 
Melcher, but most of them were put in opera- 
tion while Mr. Cammack was superintendent. 
They were jointly worked out by Mr. Cam- 
mack as superintendent and Dr. Melcher as 
Director of Research and Efficiency, so that 
Dr. Melcer had no small part in introducing 
these services into the Kansas City public 
schools. 

Through all of the twenty-five years of Dr. 
Melcher’s services to the Kansas City 
schools, one main objective appears, that is, 
the improvement of the quality of instruction 
offered. This has involved better housing, bet- 
ter equipment, enriched curriculums, and 
better teachers, so that an opportunity for 
every child to acquire the kind of training that 
will enable him to develop his individual 
powers may be given. 


REUBEN W. JONES 


Secretary, Board of Education, 
Seattle, Washington 

On the occasion of his 80th birthday in 
August, the Board of School Directors of 
Seattle, Wash., addressed greetings to Mr. 
Reuben W. Jones who for the past thirty-six 
years has served as secretary of the board. 
Mr. Jones, who is a native of Wisconsin 
came to the Seattle schools in September, 
1902, from a responsible position in educa- 
tion in the Middle West. In its official greeting 
the Seattle Board noted the fact that Mr. 
Jones brought to his duties an educational 
background and a high regard for public edu- 
cation. His devotion to the interests of the 
Seattle School District, his services in its 
behalf from the early formative years to the 
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present day, and the high regard in which he 
is held by the community have been yearly 
attested by the fact that for thirty-five years 
the successive boards of education have volun- 
tarily re-elected him to his post. 

The board further stated: “The Board 
greets Mr. Jones as the dean of school-board 
secretaries in American cities, and it finds 
great pleasure in joining with his many friends 
in educational and community circles far and 
near in celebrating the human qualities which 





Mr. Reuben W. Jones 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Seattle, Washington. — (Walters Studio Photo) 


have endeared him to all. Singer, writer of 
joyous lines of verse, and useful friend, he 
reminds us all that ‘age is a question of spirit 
and that youth is the best of life —no mat- 
ter how numerous its years.’ ” 

Mr. Jones has for many years been one of 
the most active of the school-board secre- 
taries of the United States. He has been a 
valuable member of the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials, and his 
counsel and advice have been widely sought 
by school authorities. 


STATE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS 

The school health program in most states is 
almost entirely local in character. This is dis- 
couraging because of financial obstacles involved. 
Legis'ation relating to school env:ronment should 
be revised to bring it into harmony with modern 
scientific facts, or, better still, all such legislation 
should be repealed and the state boards of edu- 
cation and the state boards of health should be 
jointly charged with the responsibility of formu- 
lating polic’es and standards relative to practices 
and procedures for the maintenance of a healthy 
school environment.— Dr. Ralph V. Ellis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


A SCHOOL-BOARD DUTY 


It is the duty of the board of education and 
parents to support the faculty in keeping law and 
order in school or at any activities in connection 
with the school E. C. Rudd, president, board 
of education, Clark Township, Cedarville, Mich. 
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Care and Maintenance 


of Wood Floors in Schools 


For many years little thought was given 
by paint and varnish manufacturers to the 
problem of maintenance of floors on which 
their products were used. In fact they con- 
sidered the question of wood-floor mainte- 
nance to be adequately solved by successive 
coats of shellac, varnish, or enamel; possibly 
further protected by coats of wax. Those items 
could be easily supplied by the manufacturer 
at an attractive profit, and the manufacturer 
was not greatly disturbed over the problems of 
the building operator in refinishing when these 
materials were through. In most cases, the 
purchaser did not know what he was getting, 
and in many cases did not get what he ex- 
pected. He quickly found that such materials 
went through in a short time and that the 
only solution was a complete refinishing of the 
areas. 

In the light of the above it is not sur- 
prising that the use of floor oils became more 
prevalent and that where a more attractive 
floor was desired linoleum or other types of 
floor coverings were used. It is only within 
recent years that intensive studies have been 
made on the problem of providing a finish for 
bare wood floors which would be not only at- 
tractive but would lend itself to easy and 
economical maintenance. 


Shellacs and Floor Oils 


Shellac had some desirable features, but 
it was distinctly a surface or film treatment 
and was impractical to use without a wax 
application and without constant attention to 
the maintenance of the coating of wax. If the 
wax coating were permitted to wear through 
and the shellac film to become scratched, the 
shellac finish quickly chipped and the end was 
in sight. When refinishing of the floor became 
necessary, it was difficult to remove all of the 
wax and thus to be sure that the next applica- 
tion of the shellac or other finish did not 
blister. Water spotting was another of the 
drawbacks of shellac. In addition, there was 
the difficulty from shellac turning or darken- 
ing before application due to the action of the 
shellac acids on the metal containers. Such 
darkened shellac would be highly unsatis- 
factory for certain wood floors, especially oak. 

Floor oils had as one of their great talking 
points that they held the dirt down; they did 
this so well, in fact, that floors so treated 
became black and grimy with dirt and then 
insanitary and could only be cleaned by 
vigorous scrubbings with strong soaps and 
cleaners. Because the oil did not seal the pores 
of the wood the scrubbing water penetrated 
into the pores and the structure of the wood 
became spongy. The water raised the grain 
with the result that the surface became rough 
and difficult to clean. In addition oiled floors 
were at times decidedly slippery and always a 
fire hazard. These results of the use of floor 
oils have caused an increasing condemnation 
of this type of treatment. 


1The author, who is Director of Buildings and Grounds 
for the University of Louisville, presented the present 
Paper before the annual meeting of the Directors of 
Buildings and Grounds, May, 1938, at Harvard University 


L. O. Adams’ 


Now it has been indicated that varnishes, 
along with shellac and enamels, were unsatis- 
factory. This was particularly true of the 
earlier varnishes and is still in a measure 
true of many modern varnishes. As the best 
methods of wood-floor finishing today center 
around the varnish idea, I should like to go 
back into the history of varnish making and 
briefly see what improvements have been 
made. 

Varnish Finishes 

Varnish making probably began with the 
ancient Chinese. Old Chinese relics indicate 
that varnish coatings were used long before 
the Christian era. We know that during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe 
certain famous artisans developed their own 
formulas for varnishes for violins and other 
wood instruments. These formulas were jeal- 
ously guarded and many no doubt passed away 
with their originators. Perhaps it was this ex- 
treme secrecy which has caused the varnish- 
making industry, above all others, to be 
shrouded with suspicion and mystery. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
varnish making in America was patterned after 
European practice. The varnish maker traveled 
from house to house and upon receipt of an 
order promptly proceeded to put his materials 
in his kettle in the front yard or in his cart 
and cook the batch. This may have been the 
forerunner of the “store-door” delivery. 

No noticeable advances were made in the 
varnish industry until about thirty years ago 
when China-wood oil, properly known as tung 
oil, was introduced from China. This oil was 
obtained from the fruit of the tung tree 
which grows in profusion in the Yangtse Val- 
ley. The average size of the fruit is about the 
same as a small apple and each fruit contains 
from three to seven seeds. It is from these 
seeds that the oil is obtained by crushing. 
Besides its value as a source of tung oil, the 
tung tree is highly ornamental. It has pink 
and white flowers which grow in attractive 
clusters. After the flowers are gone, broad 
green leaves appear which provide ample 
shelter from the sun’s rays. When first intro- 
duced, experienced varnish manufacturers 
were rather skeptical of tung oil, for it be- 
haved quite oddly in the varnish kettle, and 
was difficult to handle without becoming 
solid. Continued work with the oil showed that 
when correctly handled it would produce fast- 
drying, water-resistant varnishes that were 
quite durable. Today it is indispensable. 


Modern Varnish Manufacture 


About twenty years ago, synthetic resins 
became a factor, but it also took a great 
deal of patience and effort to convince the 
older varnish makers that any synthetic ma- 
terial could equal natural resins. Soon the 
more venturesome formulators and investiga- 
tors found that the new resins were much 
more dependable and uniform than were 
natural resins, and that when combined with 
tung oil, produced varnishes that were better 
than ever. The idea spread quickly to a wait- 
ing, receptive industry, and in a short time 
the majority of quality varnishes made in this 
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country contained as the major ingredients 
tung oil and synthetic resins. Linseed oil, al- 
though still used, rapidly lost ground to its 
faster drying running mate from China. 

This wholesale acceptance of tung oil was 
perhaps not the best thing for the industry 
or for the farmer, for little development 
work was done to further the use of native 
grown oils, such as linseed, soya, cottonseed, 
or corn oil. Tung oil held the center of the 
stage for a long period. 

Political unrest in China during recent years 
has ‘caused great fluctuations in the rapidly ex- 
panding market, giving the new users an idea 
of what to expect of a commodity grown only 
in such a far-away semicivilized country. The 
oil was quoted at prices that ranged from 4 
cents to 35 cents and more a pound in a single 
year. This meant that oil might cost 31 cents 
a gallon at one time and $2.74 a gallon later 
in the year. Many a fortune was lost due to 
unfortunate purchases of oil, which can readily 
be understood from such an unsound eco- 
nomical condition. 

The technical men of the paint and varnish 
industry realized that, if the nut could be 
grown in this country, we could possibly be 
independent of foreign supply and unfavor- 
able political conditions. Elaborate studies 
were made in the southern section of the 
country that most closely resembled the native 
area, and capital was encouraged to invest in 
the new industry. Land sharks and exploiters 
almost ruined the new idea, and many investors 
looking for quick profits were soon disillu- 
sioned. This condition, coupled with the diffi- 
culty of obtaining good land for the proper 
cultivation of the groves, set the industry 
back a great deal even before it was well 
started. Due to the untiring, unselfish work of 
the Department of Agriculture, confidence and 
activity have been restored to the extent that 
in 1937, the United States produced over two 
million pounds of the finest oil for domestic 
consumption. This is literally only a drop in 
the bucket, as it is only 5 per cent of the 
quantity consumed yearly in the paint and 
varnish industry; but it is a good start and if 
care is exercised will develop gradually and 
soundly. 

Castor Oil and Other Oils 


The uncertain condition of the tung-oil 
market, both as to price and supply has led 
many to investigate other oils, foreign and 
domestic. A great deal of information is being 
compiled in research laboratories covering the 
use of domestic grown “perilla,” heretofore 
only procurable from Manchuria. Walnut oil 
is also a possibility, and so is the Brazilian oil 
known as “oiticica,” which closely resembles 
tung oil in many ways except for durability. 
Many new varieties of oils are being examined 
which may be produced in Texas and other 
southern states. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is pushing this work with great energy, 
which will, of course, be a service to the 
farmer as well as to the paint industry. 

Scientists have found that the chemical 
combination of the much despised castor oil 
closely resembles that of tung oil, when cer- 
tain corrective steps have been taken to 
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chemically convert the oil. The process is 
known as dehydration, and, believe it or not, 
castor oil, the slowest of all nondrying oils, 
can be made to dry almost as fast as the 
fastest of the fast-drying oils, by little more 
than a wave of the technician’s wand. In many 
ways it is superior to tung oil, and it can be 
produced at a low cost. This might be classed 
as the outstanding development of the paint 
and varnish industry, important to both manu- 
facturer and farmer. 

Once again, the adage “It is an ill wind that 
blows no good,” may be applied, for with the 
present uncertain, if not demoralized, tung- 
oil market due to the Japanese invasion, we 
have the demand of a great industry for a 
new product, which heretofore came mainly 
from Brazil, but which may be grown almost 
anywhere in this country. 

A “one-purpose” raw material is seldom an 
economic success, due to the temperamental 
condition of man’s fertile mind, hence other 
uses must be found for by-products of the 
castor plant. Here again the Department of 
Agriculture has proved its resourcefulness and 
we now learn that the cellulose from the stalk 
is superior to the finest cellulose obtainable 
from cotton. This will make it valuable to the 
pulp and paper industry because of low cost 
and availablility. 

The pressed cake that remains after the oil 
has been extracted has been successfully used 
for fertilizers and will be developed further. 

One of the greatest contributions made to 
mankind by this plant which will serve to 
make it popular is that it contains certain 
materials which are toxic to all sorts of pests, 
although nonpoisonous to man. Grasshoppers, 
locusts, beetles, army worms, and other pests 
which have in the past laid waste great areas 
of farm land, cannot fly over or cross a field 
that is even fringed with the castor plant. 
It is claimed that the roots kill insect larvae. 
Even the leaf itself contains materials that can 
be extracted. to yield insecticides of great 
value. A bean planted in the tunnel made by 
a mole will practically guarantee that section 
from another return of that pest. Grounds 
keepers should keep this fact in mind. 

One authority states: ‘Domestic cultivation 
of the plant would be an effective means of 
solving the problems of soil regeneration, wind 
erosion, dust storms, drought, and pest con- 
trol. We have proven that every farmer could 
afford to use the plant in rotation with other 
crops, regardless of its return from commercial 
uses. The highly nitrogenous plant has many 
soil regeneration features and could appreci- 
ably reduce the vast areas of sterile land now 
so costly to the individual farmers and the 
nation as a whole.” 

From more than 3,000 known varieties of 
seeds the Department has selected those that 
are most suited to the needs of industry. Such 
seeds may be obtained through the Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

Thus the paint and varnish industry has 
developed through necessity a purely synthetic 
oil and in doing so has probably done more to 
further better agricultural and economic con- 
ditions than all the legislation conceivable. 
Correctly handled by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the National Grange Association, 
this new industry might signify the turning 
point in a new era. 


Some Floor Finishes Tested 
In the past two years we have tested many 
of the various floor preparations on the 
market. They have come to us 
floor sealers, finishes, gloss coat: 


seals, wood- 
lacquers, 
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varnishes, and still others with meaningless 
trade names. The advertising literature was not 
always enlightening, but, of course, each 
product was represented as outstanding. The 
methods of application likewise varied from 
simple mopping or swabbing to intricate sys- 
tems demanding special apparatus for both 
application and maintenance. The prices 
ranged from $1.50 to $7.50 per gallon. 

We can well imagine the bewilderment of 
the average maintenance man who, like our- 
selves, wants to know the answer to his own 
special problem but who is confronted with 
this great array of products, many of which 
are worthless. We can seldom detect a special 
type of product by the brand name, for there 
is often nothing definite in the terminology. 
Preparations classed as sealer finishes vary 
from watery-thin liquids that penetrate a one- 
inch board almost instantly to heavy-bodied, 
high-gloss varnishes that form films. Others 
contain relatively large quantities of inert 
fillers combined with varnish or oil. Some 
products similarly labeled were simply mix- 
tures of kerosene and questionable vegetable 
oils that remained greasy for weeks. Still 
others, elaborately recommended as dirt re- 
pellent sealers, were found to be straight 
linseed oil, which became black in a short 
time under even subnormal traffic conditions. 
The other extreme was found in preparations 
that contained small amounts of nitrocellulose 
and resins, running about 10 per cent in solid 
content. 

Possibly there is a definite place for each 
of the products tested, but unfortunately 
some are not suitable for floor finishing, yet 
each was submitted with that understanding. 
We have been endeavoring to determine which 
of these materials might be best to use to 
keep floors in good condition in a busy in- 
stitution. The problem with each of you is, 
no doubt, the same. You have all received re- 
quests from salesmen and through literature 
to try materials on your floors with a guaran- 
tee that if the results are not entirely satis- 
factory your money will be refunded. There 
are factors other than the first cost of the 
materials; there is also a great difference of 
opinion as to what is implied by the rather 
loose description “entirely satisfactory.” To 
try all, or even a few, of these materials on 
our floors to find which is the best would be 
an impossible task for most of us, yet every 
manufacturer wants us to do this with his 
material. In purchasing paints which have 
the formula on the can the prospective buyer 
has at least some idea of what he is getting. 
If the label of the floor finish carried the 
formula, many of these materials would, no 
doubt, quickly be forced from the market 
because of their obvious lack of honest 
quality, and the ones of real merit could be 
recognized. 


Better Classification Necessary 

As a result of the studies we have made we 
should like to emphasize the need for a better 
understanding of such preparations through 
proper classification. It is our opinion that 
preparations classed as sealers should be those 
that seal the surface, whether by a film or by 
a surface hardening treatment, thus protect- 
ing it against the ingress of dirt and perma- 
nent staining. Such surfaces are easily cleaned 
with a minimum of wear and tear on the tools 
employed. This class of sealers should be 
divided into two main groups, namely: Film- 
Forming Sealers, Penetrating Sealers. 

The first group, film-forming sealers, can 
be little else than varnishes. They may be 
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highly resistant to water, alkali, and abrasion, 
but if they are of the film-forming type they 
cannot be classed under any other heading 
than floor varnishes, regardless of what trade 
name they may possess. Such preparations 
often appear as gloss finishes, for there seems 
to have developed some unnatural aversion 
to the term floor varnish, no doubt due to 
the poor quality of the earlier types of 
varnishes. 

The second group, penetrating sealers, are 
those that have penetrating qualities which 
carry the solid portion below the surface of 
the wood, hardening the wood at the surface 
and sealing the pores against dirt. 

There might be a third class, namely, one 
which combines film-forming and penetrating 
qualities. In our estimation such a material is 
not recommended because of its appearance 
and lack of durability. Such sealers do not 
present uniform films for they strike in 
some portions and remain on the surface in 
others, depending on the hardness of the 
wood. 

The Use of Sealers 

In our opinion, only the two general types 
of surface preparations are of value. Both 
fulfill a specified need. We cannot in general 
recommend that one is superior to the other, 
for a great deal depends on the surface to 
be finished, the standard of appearance de- 
manded, the traffic, and the means of main- 
taining the surface during its life. In general 
we believe that maple or oak floors, subject to 
heavy traffic, should not be coated with film- 
forming materials. For soft pine flooring we 
have found that film-forming materials look 
better than the penetrating sealers, but this 
is once again a question of traffic, mainte- 
nance, and other factors. 

As to the quality of the film-forming sealer, 
gloss finish, or varnish for floors, we think 
that more attention should be paid to abra- 
sion resistance and durability. Abrasion re- 
sistance is readily determined in any testing 
laboratory with rather simple apparatus. It 
is here that the quality of the resin used 
shows up clearly. Cheap resins do not provide 
the quality so necessary for institutional 
floors. It is here that straight phenolic resins, 
properly blended and processed with tung 
oil, prove their worth. Reasonably high solids 
are also an important factor (never less than 
50 per cent), coupled with normal brushing 
viscosity. Such varnishes have tremendous 
water and alkali resistance which stands them 
in good stead when such surfaces are kept 
clean by scrubbing, which incidentally is not 
the best way to retain expensive wood floors. 

The general formulation of the penetrating 
sealers should be no less substantial, for the 
resin content which serves to harden the wood 
at the surface should be the best available. 
Likewise, the drying oils should be the best 
to provide the best possible protection against 
water, yet so processed that they may only 
penetrate to a certain controlled depth of the 
wood. They should not be expected to pene- 
trate a great distance for we are anxious to 
protect and harden the wood at and near the 
surface and not beyond. Materials that pene- 
trate deeply should not be classed as sealers, 
for they belong to another class known 4s 
penetrants, such as creosote. Such material, 
if toxic in nature, would be satisfactory for 
use against termites, but not for wood sealers. 

We, as maintenance men, should keep these 
basic facts in mind and demand that the 
manufacturers classify their material so that 
we may recognize and correctly identify and 
evaluate the material they offer for sale. 
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A Tribute to the Board of Education 


In the September bulletin of the Fargo, N. 
Dak., Public Schools, Supt. H. H. Kirk writes 
to the teachers of the school staff: 

“Whether you realize it or not, you are 
working under an unusual board of education. 
Whether it be the formulation of a budget, 
the deciding upon a capital outlay, the em- 
ployment of personnel, or any one of the 
fifty-seven perplexities that confront boards 
of education, the board of education of Fargo 
is actuated only by one motive, that of having 
good schools, of having each person in the 
organization suited to his work, of providing 
the necessary supplies and equipment for good 
work, and of making every dollar spent for 
education go as far as possible toward secur- 
ing legitimate educational results. On no occa- 
sion during my three years of very pleasant 
association with the present board of educa- 
tion has any member of the board voted on 
any issue with any other motive in view than 
that expressed in the preceding sentences. 
Although many of you may not meet the 
members of the board of education individ- 
ually, I trust that you will realize that they 
are a group of serious-minded, busy, public- 


spirited individuals, drawing no salaries what- 
soever for the many hours that they spend 
serving the Fargo community. 

“Your board of education is a human board. 
One elderly employee of the board, formerly 
a janitor in one of the elementary schools, 
was transferred when the use of his building 
was discontinued to the position of crossing 
watchman. He will undoubtedly hold this posi- 
tion as long as he is physically able to do so. 
One year ago, a teacher who felt that she had 
reached the retiring age was released and 
reinstated three different times so that she 
might round out her period of service and 
obtain her retirement annuity. The board’s 
policy of offering prepayments of salary on 
the opening day of school is somewhat un- 
usual. The board’s policy of providing on a very 
liberal basis, substitutes for teachers desiring 
to attend national conventions must also im- 
press you as being very commendable. The 
board is working in the direction of salary 
betterment just as rapidly as the many fac- 
tors which must be taken into consideration 
will warrant. Such a board of education is 
behind us, giving legal sanction to our efforts.” 


Preventive School Health Service 
R. S. Westaby, M.D., F.A.C.S.* 


I have always maintained that the separa- 
tion of the sick student from well students 
as soon as he feels the least ill, and keeping 
him separated until contagion is passed, is 
the key to keeping students and school chil- 
dren free from contagious disease. In the past 
seventeen years not a day of school has been 
lost by the Eastern South Dakota State 
Normal School because of contagious disease. 


1Physician to the South Dakota State Normal School 
Madison, S. Dak 





Skin tests for diphtheria and scarlet fever 

have been found the simplest and the 

most effective method for preventing 
epidemics in school systems. 


We have always had the popular slogan, “We 
are not afraid of germs when we know where 
they are,’ and we have made it our business 
to find out where they are before several stu- 
dents come down with the same disease. Dur- 
ing this period of time, we have not had a 
student take a contagious disease from an- 
other one. In other words, our contagion has 
always been single cases. 

When a neighboring educational institution 
without a student-health service had 250 cases 
of scarlet fever, we had just five cases during 
the year. A lapse of time from four to six 
weeks occurred between cases, showing con- 
clusively that each had not been exposed to a 
previous case in school. 

We could not have done this, except for 
the co-operation of the city, county, and state 
school officials who have jointly provided and 
maintained an isolation hospital where the 
first case of contagion is confined, thereby 
protecting not only the rest of the student 
body, but also the population of the city as 
well. 

So well has this disease-prevention program 
worked that the entire public-school system 
in the city of Madison has adopted a health 
program patterned after that of the normal 
school. A school physician is appointed for 
each school. This doctor takes an _ inven- 
tory of the health of each pupil during the 
first school month and is available for diag- 
nostic calls by the teachers for every case of 
acute illness which might develop during the 
year. In this way contagion is stopped before 
it has a chance to spread. 

This physical examination includes examin- 
ing eyes, ears, nose, and throat, chest for heart 
and lungs, extremities for deformities, skin for 
contagious sores, etc. Height, weight, pulse, 
respiration, and temperature are recorded by 
the nurse. A Mantoux test is given for tuber- 
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Testing the blood pressure of a student. 


culosis, and if found positive, the student is 
tested for activity by further examination and 
possibly by X-ray. Active cases of tuber- 
culosis are not allowed to attend school, be- 
ing excluded the same as other contagious and 
infectious conditions. 

The health card is so arranged that the 
findings for each year, from the first to the 
twelfth grade, can be recorded and compared. 

In order to carry out a health program of 
this kind it is necessary to have the full 
co-operation of the parents, and every pupil 
is required to have a signed consent from the 
father and mother. These consents read as 
follows: 

“Our consent is hereby given to the school 
physician and the school nurse to make, 
without expense to us, such tests and examina- 
tions of our child (name) as are found neces- 
sary to promote better health in our school.” 

a ee father 
.+see-- mother 

When the school physician finds a condi- 
tion which requires treatment, he reports it to 
the teacher who looks up the history of the 
child and finds the family physician’s name. 
The child is sent home with the request to 
have the parents’ own doctor called to treat 
the condition. Thus, the health service is 
purely diagnostic, as it should be. There is no 
reason why every community, which has 
health-minded physicians who are willing to 
accept the responsibility, cannot have the serv- 
ice. Of course, there is some expense con- 
nected with a program of this kind. In two 
school districts which I know, this is met by 
an annual budget of 50 cents per pupil. Thus, 
in Madison, with a school population of one 
thousand, $500 is budgeted for health service. 
Each physician receives 50 per cent of a 
stated salary upon completion of the examina- 
tions during the first month of school, 25 
per cent on February 1, and the last payment 
the last month of school. 


@ New York, N. Y. The city board of health 

has revoked the regulations prohibiting the use 
of schoolbooks in homes where communicable 
diseases have been reported. The change has been 
made because the health authorities now say 
that transmission of communicable diseases is 
rarely affected by inanimate objects. This has 
been found true in the so-called childhood 
diseases, such as chickenpox, mumps, measles, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria. 
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The Adoption of School Textbooks 


Charles J. Dalthorp’ 


Orderly procedures in the selection of text- 
books are of unquestioned value to every city 
school organization. If these procedures are 
undertaken in a democratic spirit, the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff may not only con- 
tribute in a useful way to the undertaking but 
may relieve the superintendent and the board 
of education of some detailed work for which 
they are particularly prepared. 

Several years ago the writer became aware 
that the method of selecting textbooks in 
Aberdeen was far from efficient. He immedi- 
ately turned to school textbook companies for 
suggestions in formulating a workable plan 
to follow. Each in turn replied they knew 
of no plan that would apply to a system the 
size of Aberdeen. In a typical American fashion 
a committee was selected to assist the super- 
intendent in formulating a logical adoption 
plan. The committee found new books were 
adopted whenever the spirit moved the powers 
in control. The committee also learned that 
after the spirit had moved the controlling 
powers, there was no way for book companies 
to learn of adoption plans unless a representa- 
tive with detective instincts could inveigle the 
information from some teacher or principal 
or the superintendent. 

After some study of the problem the fol- 
lowing regulations were made: 

1. Except under unusual conditions text- 
books will be adopted not oftener than once in 
five years. 

2. If a change of textbooks is contemplated 
for a course, written notice of the desire for 
a change must reach the superintendent 
through the principal on the forms provided 
for that purpose not later than January 15. 

3. The request for a new adoption must be 
signed by the department head or acting de- 
partment head and countersigned by the prin- 
cipal, explaining in detail the reasons for the 
request. 

4. After January 15, a list of all books ap- 
proved by the superintendent for change will 
be tabulated and sent to all book companies 
so that samples may be sent to department 
heads. 

5. Bookmen may have an opportunity to 
meet with the book committees on a date and 
at a time designated by the building principal. 

6. Committees for book selection shall con- 
sist of not more than five department mem- 
bers, with the department head or acting 
department head serving as chairman. The 
principal and superintendent shall be ex officio 
members of all committees. 

7. In case of committee meetings for text- 
book consideration, the chairman of the 
senior-high-school committee should meet with 
the junior-high-school committee of a similar 
subject and the junior-high-school chairman 
should meet with the senior-high-school com- 
mittee of a similar subject. The committee 
chairman will be responsible for notifying the 
chairman of such a meeting. 

8. The departments of the two junior high 
schools shall be considered as one school in 
textbook selection. 

9. Requisitions for adoption must reach the 
superintendent with a sample of the book 
suggested for adoption not latter than May 
1. All requisitions must be signed by the de- 
partment head and principal. 


1Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, S. Dak 


10. Committees for selection of elementary 
textbooks shall consist of the elementary 
supervisor serving as chairman and not more 
than four other members appointed by the 
superintendent from the principals and teach- 
ers of the elementary schools. The superin- 
tendent will be an ex officio member of all 
elementary committees. 

The form used for requesting textbook 
changes follows: 

Request for Textbook Change 

I recommend that a new textbook be adopted 
 ¢ 3 . > ae ere Or Bb <c<s 
y fF ff Be ee yer erry rrr eee by 

Fo ee RT ote. and is published by 
Pea Cane N Rint be wk RReRe eas It was adopted in 
ere ae (year) and is no longer satisfactory 
for the following reasons: 
I GINO, v5 oc) ddd de cack evesaeuns 


0 ee eee (Department Head) 

EE Te Tete eT Te ee (Principal) 
PE eee re (Date) 

Perr reer errr (Superintendent) 
Perry ee ee arene gran? 


The following letter is sent to all book 
companies on or before the fifteenth of 
January. 

Januar, 15, 193... 
Gentlemen: 

The attached list of books will be considered 
for adoption in the Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Public Schools this year. You may send samples 
of books to the department heads and the prin- 
cipals if you desire. Your representatives will 
have an opportunity to meet book committees, 
of which the department head is chairman, on a 
date and at a time designated by the principal. 
Your representative may interview the depart- 
ment heads and principals at any time convenient 
to both parties. Your representative is requested 
not to interview individual committee members. 
In case permanent adoptions are decided upon, 
these will be made not later than May 15th. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. J. DALTHORP 
Superintendent of Schools 


A sample of the analysis form follows: 
i. _f > arr er reer er ere 
Ee ee a eee 
Name of Person Making Rating............... 


Rank each item 1, 2, 3, or 4 (1. excellent; 2. 
good; 3. fair; 4. poor). 

After you have ranked each item total the 
points. Remember that the comparative low 
point ranking may not mean that this is the 
best book. Objectionable features on two or three 
items may over balance all other positive items. 


A. General Considerations. Rank 

1. Do training and education ex- 
periences of author qualify him 
as authority? Fina 

. Does the reputation of the pub- 

lisher assure a dependable test ? 

3. Is the copyright of recent date? 

4. Has text well-defined point of 
view in accord with accepted 
educational aims? 

5. Is style clear, attractive, stimu- 
lating and adapted to age level 


tN 


4. 
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chosen as to give meaning to 
the main topic? 


Is there an abundance of ma- 


terial from which selection may 
be made to meet the need, 
capacities, and experiences of 
individuals and_ differentiated 
groups? 


Organization 


F 


~) 


6. 


. Are the 


Is the material organized with 
regard to the psychology of the 
pupil rather than to the logic of 
the subject ? 


. Is there an intensive treatment 


of a few main topics rather than 
an encyclopedic treatment of 
many ? 


. Is the arrangement of material 


cumulative in effect and yet in- 
dependent enough to permit the 
omission of parts? 


. Does the book as a whole give 


unified impression ? 


. Helps and aids to instruction 


Does the teacher’s preface ex- 
plain the particular point of 
view of the author and give sug- 


gestions for the use of the text? .... 
. Is there an intimate and provo- 


cative introduction for pupils? 


. Is the table of contents full 


enough to show the outline of 
the book? 


. Is the index full and so arranged 


that the material may be easily 
found? 


. Does glossary give meaning and 


pronunciation of unusual and 
difficult words? 


Does the appendix contain ade- 


quate drill material, tables, 


charts, etc.? 


sketches. etc., simple, clear, suit- 
able, and attractive? 


. Are the references definite, an- 


notated, evaluated, adapted to 
the pupils? 


. Are pointed and _ thought-pro- 


voking summaries and reviews 
at end of each unit? 


. Are there definite and varied 


study helps? 


. Are general reviews requiring 


thought and reorganization of 


subject matter at end of book? .... 
. Is there sufficient interesting and 


varied drill material in chapters 
and appendix? 


D. Mechanical make-up 


a 


4 


.Is the type clear, 


Is the binding durable, flexible, 
pleasing ? 


2. Is the paper suitable for cuts as 


well as for reading without eye- 
strain ? 


spaced, of a size that is easily 


read? 


. Is the material well arranged on 


the page, with distinct topical 
headings? 


. Is the whole make-up attractive? .... 


Total 


illustrations, maps, 


properly — 


After working with the plan employed in 


of pupils? 


B. Subject Matter (Selection) 


A 


Is subject matter adapted to 
needs of community for which 
text is to be chosen? 


._ Has the material been selected 


with due regard to the principle 
of relative values? 


. Are there enough details, so 


Aberdeen for six years the following ad- 
vantages have been found: (1) The plan gives 
a wider choice of books. (2) Teachers take 4 
definite part in book selections. (3) The plan 
is as objective as it is possible to make an 
adoption plan. (4) It is easy to budget. (5) 
All book companies have an equal oppor- 
tunity. (6) Enough time is devoted to selec- 
tions to insure prudent choices. 
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Findlay Schools Survey Children’s Eyes 
F. L. Kinley’ 


The Findlay city schools, through the co- 
operation of the Ohio State Department of 
Education and the Ohio Commission for the 
Blind, have recently conducted an eye survey 
of the public-school children for the purpose 
of determining children eligible for a sight- 
saving class, and further for the purpose of 
conserving the eyesight of all the pupils. 

A meeting of teachers was called, at which 
time Mrs. Sarah Dover, special eye nurse 
from the Ohio Division of Public Assistance, 
instructed them in the use of the Snellen eye 
charts to be used for the preliminary eye 
examination. During the next two weeks, all 
school children were examined by the teachers, 
and the proper test record noted on a special 
form provided for that purpose by the Com- 
mission. From these blanks a special tabula- 
tion was made by the superintendent’s office 
of all children whose vision was 20/40 or 
worse. After this tabulation was completed it 
was checked for those children eligible to 
attend the diagnostic eye clinic. 

This checking was done by the special eye 
nurses and an assistant director of special 
classes of the state department of education. 
Special markings were used for cases where 
both eyes were bad, just one eye was bad, or 
where there had been some correction but 
vision was not normal. 

Letters from the superintendent’s office were 
sent to the parents of all children whose name 
appeared on the tabulated list. This list had 
been divided into two groups; namely, those 
children whose cases were not serious but 
where some correction was needed; the sec- 
ond, the more serious cases, which were 
selected to go through the diagnostic clinic. 
There were 364 children in the first group and 
190 in the second group. 

The day before the clinic, Mrs. Dover and 
her assistants again went over the list of 
children who were asked to report to the 
clinic and filled out the case-record sheets. 

On March 24, the diagnostic clinic was held 
in a special room provided for the purpose in 
one of the large elementary buildings. The 
clinic was conducted by the following profes- 
sional people: 

Dr. Charles S. Perry, staff ophthalmologist, 
Ohio Commission for the Blind; W. E. Bart- 
ram, chief of the Bureau for Aid to the Blind; 
Dr. W. S. Stewart, Fostoria, associate oph- 
thalmologist; Dr. H. R. Johanson of Kenton, 
associate ophthalmologist; Mrs. Sarah Dover, 
special eye nurse, Division of Public Assist- 
ance; Miss Mardelle Newport, medical secre- 
tary, Bureau of Aid to the Blind; Miss Ethel 
Snyder, special eye nurse, Ohio Commission 
for the Blind; Mrs. Della Griffith, assistant 
director of special classes, State Department 
of Education. 

Parents were urged to accompany their 
children to the clinic so that they could ob- 
tain first-hand information from the doctors 
relative to defects in eyesight. The superin- 
tendent of schools devoted the entire day to 
the clinic, conferring with parents and check- 
ing on individual cases. 

Officials in charge of the tests pointed to 
the case of a child who never had seen the 
Stars as a fair sample of many young chil- 
dren in schools who struggle with their 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Findlay, Ohio 


studies. These children vaguely realize that 
there is something wrong with their sight 
but yet plod along from day to day with no 
word of their fears to parent or teacher. This 
girl, according to the preliminary test, could 
see at two feet what a child with normal 
vision could see at 200 feet. “Have you ever 
seen the stars?” the specialist quizzed to 
find out the extent of her plight. As she shook 
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these 137 cases. As a result, 78 children were 
given attention and secured glasses; in about 
40 cases the parents promised to have eyes 
examined and glasses fitted during the sum- 
mer or in the fall; in two or three cases only 
did the schools fail to get co-operation from 
the parents. In those cases where parents were 
unable to furnish glasses for their children, 
it was done through charity — personal con- 
tributions, and the Kiwanis Club. 

A detailed report was then made and sent 
to the state bureau for the blind of the re- 
sults of these conferences and of the clinic. 
Of the 364 cases in the first group, those 





The eye clinic in action. While the nurses kept an accurate record of each child, the 


ophthalmologists 


made careful examinations of all children recommended to them by 


the teachers. 


her head negatively he reached among test 
lenses, fitted a pair of glasses, then told her 
to look about. 

Fairly shocked by surprise as she saw peo- 
ple and test letters as far away as 20 feet, 
the girl could only gasp a wondering “Oh.” 
Properly equipped with right glasses this girl 
can continue her studies without entering the 
sightsaving class and likely will do a lot of 
“catching up” in the next two years. 

After the clinic, which continued through- 
out the day, the case reports were taken to 
Columbus for a complete analysis and rec- 
ommendations for correction by Dr. Perry. 
Within a period of four weeks the analyses 
and recommendations were sent to the super- 
intendent. They had been divided into three 
groups as follows: (1) recommended cyclo- 
plegic refraction, 116 cases; (2) recommended 
cycloplegic refraction and general physical 
examination, or other special examination, 16 
cases; (3) surgical cases, 5 cases. 

In order to establish the financial status of 
the families of the children needing this cor- 
rection and their ability to take care of the 
matter, the superintendent held a_ personal 
interview with the children and parents of 


children whose cases were not serious but 
where some correction was needed, no definite 
record of results could be obtained as most 
of these were handled by the parents. Out of 
the 554 cases of subnormal vision, it was 
estimated that 400 children were fitted with 
glasses. 

A follow-up of the unfinished cases will be 
made during the school year and some attempt 
made to contact and assist children who have 
had some correction but whose vision is not 
normal. 

As a part of the program for better vision, 
the school buildings have been redecorated 
with ceilings of classrooms and halls in ivory 
and the side walls light green. In this way we 
are endeavoring to secure the maximum of 
light reflection. It is hoped that in the future 
a new type of lighting equipment will be in- 
stalled which will further aid in the conserva- 
tion of eyesight. 

As yet, we do not know if there will be a 
sufficient number of children to start a sight- 
saving class. However, even though we are not 
able to make that goal, we are happy to know 
that we have accomplished so much in the 
way of giving the school children better vision. 
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Shall Professional Educators Run the Schools? 


ea VERY little while some schoolmaster arises to tell the 
public that the boards of education ought to be abolished, 
and the professional educators be allowed exclusively to run 
the schools. Recently, a sociologist, appearing before a Cali- 
fornia audience, recommended “the elimination of the elected 
board of education and its replacement with a committee of 
professional educators who would reflect the needs of the 
community and by informal action administer the schools 
according to the demands of public opinion.” 

The tinkerer in the field of school administration is not 
new. Either he wants to abolish the values of something 
which he feels has not been demonstrated, or he demands that 
something be created the worth of which he alone foresees. 
Generally, he is academic in point of view. His opinions are 
not based on extensive experience in American school admin- 
istration, but his notions come from plans used in other lands 
where education is a highly centralized governmental agency. 

The foreigner who comes here to study the system of ad- 
ministration in the public schools of this country, soon learns 
that it has strong historic reasons for its form and effective- 
ness, and that it conforms to the democratic spirit of the 
nation. He further learns that the American people have con- 
sciously retained the decentralized character of popular edu- 
cation because they want to remain close to their schools and 
have a voice in their administration. If he goes deeply into 
any state or local situation, he will realize how thoroughly 
practical the present school-board system provides checks 
and balances that positively use the best forces in the social, 
ecomonic, and political life of the community in furthering 
the instructional service and the economical administration 
of the schools. He will find that these same checks and bal- 
ances obviate the evils of educational policies imposed from 
a centralized governmental bureaucracy; they checkmate 
waste and dishonesty; they eliminate the selfish and subver- 
sive action of individuals and minority groups. Finally he 
will find that no board of education acts perfectly or that its 
service is free from failures, from some influence of politics, and 
from frequent lack of wisdom and foresight. But he cannot 
fail to conclude that the school boards are the primary 
democratic agency which have made the schools what they are. 

The professional educator who asks that lay influences and 
ultimate lay control of the schools be replaced by professional 
control is forgetting that he is seeking, indirectly and no doubt 
unwittingly, the ultimate destruction of the democratic char- 
acter of the school administration. No purely expert manage- 
ment of a governmental department can long continue without 
becoming bureaucratic and autocratic. The professional 
expert always needs the lay check on his philosophy, his 
policies, and his execution of the school business. 

Here it is well to remember that in no field of governmental 
service in the United States has the expert advanced more 
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rapidly than in the schools. In no department of state or local 
government have the direct representatives of the people been 
more keen to seek the advice of professional men and women, 
to entrust to these the technical aspects of administration, to 
give them a great measure of freedom, and to make them 
secure from the uncertainties of political office holding. 

A board of education constituted of citizens who are ac- 
tively identified with the economic, the civic, and the social 
life of the community, is unquestionably best fitted to express 
in democratic processes the aspirations, as well as the social 
and educational needs of a community. 


The Public Schools and Politics 


by HE cry so frequently raised against politics in the ad- 
ministration of the schools finds its inception in things 
said and done outside of the sphere of the schools rather than 
in things actually done by those who are in charge of them. 

That the partisan idea creeps into the initial or foundation 
stages of creating boards of education cannot be denied. The 
science of organization precedes the selection of candidates 
for public office. The nonpartisan idea has long obtained in 
the choice of board-of-education members. 

The cry of politics in school affairs primarily has its in- 
ception and momentum in things said and done in school 
elections. Where the machinery of the several political parties 
is employed in choosing the candidates, the partisan idea is 
sometimes carried into the board rooms in effecting an or- 
ganization. It has, however, become traditional that the citizen 
who enters the board of education as a member must leave 
his political inclinations behind him. The one who attempts 
to shape his school administrative activities along partisan 
political lines soon becomes known and is checked in his 
efforts. 

It is the politician outside of the board of education who 
urges the appointment of teachers and janitors along political 
lines. In a Massachusetts city a mayor insisted that the party 
with which he was identified must be recognized in the 
selection of a school principal. The board rejected the 
suggestion. 

While there are boards of education who play the game of 
politics in their official acts and thus do harm to the cause 
of education, it must also be stated that these are few indeed. 
The claim so frequently set forth that the school interests of 
this country are dominated by politicians is unwarranted. 


Who Shall Fill School-Board Vacancies? 
HE question, Who shall fill school-board vacancies? 


has been frequently raised in recent years. In communi- 
ties where the appointive system prevails, the authority having 
the power to appoint — usually the mayor —also has the 
responsibility for temporary replacements. There are cities 
where the elective system prevails, and where the common 
council, as the highest legislative body, controls the filling of 
board vacancies. 

This question recently arose in an Eastern city, where 4 
vacancy was to be filled by the city council. Politics came 
into immediate play in such form that the members of the 
board of education requested that they be allowed to fill gaps 
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in their ranks, or at least to nominate the appointees. They 
urged that the welfare of the school was heavily involved. 

While it may be immaterial who fills vacancies so long as 
the best type of citizenship is chosen, it must be pointed out 
that there is certain to be quite a difference between a city 
council and a board of education in the approach to this 
problem. A city council is primarily political in character. It 
is elected along partisan lines and there are inevitably con- 
siderations of party affiliation and preferences in its appoint- 
ments. The ultimate welfare of the schools and of the children 
is a remote matter. 

The average board of education is less likely to suffer from 
partisan control. The assertion may be advanced frankly that 
the boards of education, as exemplified in the cities, villages, 
and counties throughout the United States, are nonpartisan 
in membership and outlook. They have the betterment of 
education at heart. In the nature of things, these boards are 
best fitted to fill vacancies in their own ranks and to apply 
the standards of character and efficiency rather than political 
affiliation to their selections. 


At What Age Shall Teachers be Retired? 


T HE exact age when teachers shall be subject to com- 
pulsory retirement from active service has not as yet 
come under anything like common agreement. There is a wide 
difference of opinion, more especially when it comes to judg- 
ment on individual cases. Some teachers at the age of 70 are 
deemed vigorous physically and quite capable mentally. Others 
at the age of 50 have reached a stage where retirement would 
be deemed desirable. 

It is a painful duty for school authorities to retire a teacher, 
a principal, or a superintendent, who has reached old age and 
is unfit for service but is still anxious to hang on because of 
the need of an income. Where a definite age limit for retire- 
ment has been fixed and an adequate annuity is provided, the 
task becomes easier. 

In New York City, the problem of teacher retirement re- 
cently came under discussion. It was found that there were 
792 teachers in the public schools between the ages of 65 and 
70. If the maximum retirement age were set at 60, more than 
2,000 would be retired. If the age were set at 55, the number 
eligible for retirement would be near the 4,500 mark. 

The problem of providing a chance for 3,600 young men 
and women holding teachers’ certificates and looking for ap- 
pointment to positions in the city schools was broached as a 
strong argument for advancing the age of retirement to 65 
or even 60. The employment of these young people would re- 
move an appreciable number from the rolls of the unemployed. 

The New York Sun, in commenting on the situation, said: 
“There may be a good reason for fixing a low retirement age 
for a job where physical strength and agility are the essential 
qualities. In a position like teaching, where knowledge and 
skill increase with length of service, fitness cannot be de- 
termined solely by the calendar.” 

There is much in this contention, but it must also be remem- 
bered that a man or woman may become quite unfit for teach- 
ing long before senility, in common acceptance of that 
condition, sets in. Teaching is an occupation for young people, 
or at best those who have carried into middle age the spirit of 
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youth and a great sympathy for children and adolescents. The 
crabbed disposition of approaching old age has no place in 
the classroom in which young people are being educated for 
future America. 

Thus, retirement laws and regulations have their absolute 
value. They cannot be expected to cover every individual 
case equitably ; they relieve the school authorities from many 
embarrassments. On the whole, they make for a more efficient 
service and for a better social balance. 


Citizens Committees and School Affairs 


]s recent years the school authorities in many centers of 
population have been aided as well as annoyed by so-called 
citizens committees whose purpose is to scrutinize school 
budgets in the interest of economy. Many of these organiza- 
tions, however, are committed to a lower tax rate regardless 
of the effect their efforts may have on the character of the 
schools. They are firmly on one side of the question, namely 
to bring down the tax rate, and in no manner concerned with 
the welfare of the schools. 

In analyzing the various types of citizens committees func- 
tioning in the larger and medium sized cities of the country 
concerned in school affairs, one finds that the tax pressure 
groups are not in absolute control in all centers and that other 
bodies with broader motives are also manifesting their in- 
fluénce. 

Thus, citizens committees have sprung up in localities where 
the elective system is applied to the formation of boards of 
education, whose purpose is to secure the best men and women 
of the community to become candidates for school adminis- 
trative service. As a rule, these committees when well chosen 
have commanded the respect and confidence of the citizenship. 
Their recommendations have met with popular acceptance. 

There is another type of citizens committee whose prime 
concern is an efficient school system achieved within reason- 
able cost. Such committees have come to the rescue of boards 
of education when these have been under fire for maintaining 
that this or that item in the school budget must be eliminated. 
A body of intelligent and fair-minded men and women with 
a proper appreciation for the needs of a well-ordered and well- 
managed school system can do much to allay unwise and 
harmful opposition. 

There are a number of recent instances on record where the 
school authorities were in a quandary as to a course to pursue 
and where the leading citizens were drawn into their counsels 
for advice and direction. Public opinion may be so divided on 
any given project as to puzzle a board of education in finding 
a solution that will prove equitable and sound. The citizen, 
accustomed to dealing with men and affairs who can see a 
project in its larger aspects, may lend a valuable service in 
aid of the educational interests. 


Alert communities interested in an intelligent citizenry are 
enlarging their school program with additional vocational edu- 
cation possibilities, education for leisure, special education for 
exceptional children and a diversified program for adult edu- 
cation through evening schools. — Dr. Lester K. Ade. 

Intelligent occupation itself is as much a part of the true 
educational process as is study in classrooms, in library, or 
in laboratory. — Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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Teacher Selection and Local Clamor 


When the boards of education in sev- 
eral large cities in recent years discussed 
the policy of confining the selection of 
teachers to home talent and excluding out- 
side talent, some interesting viewpoints 
came to light. The wisdom of such a policy 
was challenged both on educational and 
economic grounds. Rules compelling teach- 
ers to reside in the cities in which they 
were employed were likewise condemned. 

The discussions brought to the fore the 
argument that the choice of a teacher must 
be based upon qualifications rather than 
residence. Competent outside applicants 
must be preferred over incompetent home 
folks. The cause of education must recog- 
nize personality and training, experience, 
and ability wherever found, be it at home 
or elsewhere. 

There is, of course, the community self- 
interest side in this problem. The local ap- 
plicant is the daughter of a citizen and of 
a taxpayer. As against the outsider, all 
things being equal, she is entitled to the 
preference. Recognition of deserving local 
people stimulates ambition and helps a 
town in a cultural as well as material sense. 

But local patriotism carried to the point 
of discrimination invites retaliation. Small 
towns resent the discrimination which bars 
their sons and daughters from employment 
in the larger centers of population. That 
resentment may find expression in a with- 
drawal of business. 

The larger centers of population depend 
for their economic vitality upon the 
patronage which comes from the towns of 
the surrounding territory. And what ap- 
plies to the large cities applies to the 
smaller towns as well. Every town produces 
something which it must market elsewhere. 


Home-town clamor vociferously pro- 
jected deserves a wholesome rebuke. Thus, 
the idea of exclusive home talent which 
recently came under consideration at Walt- 
ham, Mass., produced the following com- 
ment from the News-Tribune of that city: 


The object of the school committee in its ap- 
proval of teachers should be to secure the best 
talent available. It is easy to understand the 
motive (when it is not political) behind the cry 
of local teachers for local schools. The pro- 
ponents of this can fortify their arguments by 
pointing to many Waltham residents who have 
made good in the public schools. The argu- 
ment falls flat, for they would have made good 
in any city, in any town, in any school. This 
will have to be admitted, or the school com- 
mittee has been derelict in its duty —as it has 
on several occasions. 

Nobody desires to discriminate against local 
applicants. Some of the finest teachers in the 
Waltham schools are local products. They were 
not selected because they live in Waltham and 
were graduated from the Waltham schools, but 


because they were capable and proved’ their 
capacity. If Waltham places a bar against 
out-of-town teachers, other communities will 


raise a barrier against those living in Waltham. 
The school committee has laid down a sensible 
policy and one that cannot but be beneficial to 
the Waltham schools. It has recognized that the 
superintendent has the responsibility of selecting 
the teachers. As the conduct of the schools rests 
upon him, he should have a wide freedom of 
choice. When he falls down in his selections, the 
school committee can disapprove. That goes for 
any teacher, whether she or he comes from 
Waltham or from the Arctic regions. 


What applies to Waltham applies to 
every other community in the United 
States. If the schools are to secure the 
greatest measure of value out of the tax- 
payer’s dollar and at the same time raise 
the standards of teaching to their highest 
level they must recognize character and 
efficiency as the first and sole requisite. 


Three Types of Adult Education 
D. F. Dickerson’ 


Adult education should be considered for 
three classes of adults. The first of these is 
the adult youth who has finished the educa- 
tion of his choice or purpose, namely high 
school or college. The second is the group of 
middle-age adults who have always wanted 
to study some subject but have been deprived 
of this opportunity. The third is the group 
of retirement age. 

The first group is becoming larger and 
larger. Some of them wish special training to 
prepare them for definite real or anticipated 
employment, which training they did not have 
opportunity to get while in regular school. 
Some want to improve on the training they 
did receive by taking more training of the 
same kind. Others have a longing to continue 
their study. Evening schools constitute the 
most of this type of adult education. What 


1Superintendent of Schools, Winona, Minn. Quoted from 
the annual report to the Winona Board of Education. 





could be provided at cost, or even less than 
cost, to the adult youth that would be better 
for them than this type of adult education? 
Youth is not only a part of society but it is 
the potential part. If society doesn’t assist 
its youth to its fullest capacity for good, so- 
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HONESTY AN ESSENTIAL 


We hear a lot of talk about education and 
democracy but there is one thing common to 
both education and democracy which is little 
discussed but which is fundamental. It is the 
quality of sheer honesty. Education and par- 
ticularly public education, if it is to justify the 
time, the energy, the pains, and the money ex- 
pended upon it, must attempt to give young 
people and older people an honest picture of 
the world which has been, which is, and which 
may be.—Alonzo F. Myers, New York 
University. 
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op 
ciety will soon deteriorate. Therefore, the be 
opportunity of this type of adult education 
should be greatly increased. Tk 
The type of adult education for the second 
group is decidedly less formal than that of the ag 
first. The first group could quite readily ad- ge 
just themselves to the regular school for er 
youth. But this second group would not fit 
at all in the regular school. Adult education Ge 
for the middle aged must be given over to th 
more lecture and discussion. The different * 
types of forms are very apropos. This type of - 
education was very well done in the American 
Chautauqua developed in the first decade of TI 
the twentieth century, and which is now prac- a 
tically extinct. This second group is composed 
of people who are now paying the educational Sh 
bill and it seems appropriate that more should an 
be done to provide adult education for them tir 


insofar as they want it. 

The type of adult education for the third ca 
group is somewhat similar to that of the sec- 
ond, only the recipients as a rule require 
less to satisfy them. Often they are more 
critical because of their self-styled successful 
experience. This division of adult education 
has come as a felt need for those who have 
ceased their active services and have time on 
their hands. Their school should be a day 
session while that of the others can well be 
an evening plan. 

Each of the three types of adult education 
should be promoted and extended in every 9 
community. Evening schools, part-time 
schools, and extension schools are becoming 7 
more numerous to provide opportunities for 
the adult youth. Federal and state govern- 
ments have joined in subsidizing these schools, 
Their development is quite recent. The mid- 
dle-age group have had the Chautauqua as 
has been mentioned, and now many clubs and 
churches and more especially the parent- 
teacher associations have promoted with suc 
cess this type of education. Much of this 
could well be conducted in the school build- 
ings at times when not needed for schooling 
of the children. If those who have retired, and 
there is a fast-growing multitude of these 
people, do not have something worth while in 
which to employ their time they are soon 
going to be a nuisance to themselves and to 
others about them. Therefore, if we are to 
be kind, we must provide something, and 
what would be better for them than adult 
education of the type which they can use to 
make life more worth while for them and 
for those about them? 

Not only should society be concerned about 
adult education for those who can profitably 
receive it but thousands could be gainfully 
employed in the service to be rendered. The 
product of such vocation would be economi-) 
cally valuable, far in excess of many of they 
accepted vocations of today. 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS WILL 
MEET IN CHICAGO 

Mr. R. W. Hibbert has completed arrange- 7 
ments for the convention of the Public-School = 
Business Officials, to be held in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill., October 10 to 14. 

The general program theme will be “Trends 
in School-Business Administration” and will dem- 
onstrate how these affect such matters as finance, 
the purchase of supplies and equipment, building 
construction, accounting practice, insurance, ete. 

The largest commercial exhibit in the history 
of the Association will be held. It is expected that 
70 firms, occupying 90 booths, will bring to the 
convention the latest in school-building construc- 
tion and equipment and instructional supplies. 











































HERE is no such thing 
as a blowout-proof 
tire! Every school bus 
operator should remem- 


ber that. 


The only sure protection 
against the dreadful dan- 
ger of a tire failure on a 
crowded school bus is 
Goodyear LifeGuards — 
the modern successor to 
inner tubes. 


The LifeGuard is actually 
a reserve “inner tire.” 


Should a casing fail for 
any reason, this reserve 
tire holds enough air to 
carry on until the bus can 


be slowed down to a safe 
stop. You feel no lurch, 
no sway, no drag on the 
wheel as the LifeGuard 
goes into action. It makes 
the worst blowout as harm- 
less as a slow leak. 


LifeGuards’ unfailing 
safety makes it possible 
to run tires far longer. 
The extra mileage more 
than pays their cost. Yes, 
you can install LifeGuards 
in any make and size of 
tire. But for complete 
tire-safety put them in 
Goodyear All-Weather Bus 
Tires, world’s first choice 
for traction. 


edged, deep-biting , 
blocks give you sure- 
footed traction in 
the center of the 
tread for quick stop- 
ping on slippery 
pavements—plus 
grip on the shoul- 
ders and sidewalls 
for extra “pull” in 
mud and roadside 
stops. 
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Co-operation Between 


Business and the Schools 
Ralph Irons* 


While free primary and secondary educa- 
tion is now widely available in urban areas, 
city youths in all too many cases are still 
barred from higher educational opportunities 
they might well utilize because they must 
supplement the family income by going to 
work. Adult education after so many years of 
enthusiasm for this form of civic enlighten- 
ment in cities is an inadequately supported 
service and is still an experiment instead of 
an accepted responsibility of the community. 


Industry and the Schools 


With the passing of time and the develop- 
ment of a more and more mechanized indus- 
try, vocational education has become increas- 
ingly necessary for a large percentage of 
young people. In 1890, the relatively few 
secondary-school students, following academic 
courses, were preparing to enter college where 
they would in turn, pursue additional aca- 
demic courses as a basis for professional 
careers. Now the secondary school, enrolling 
millions of young people representing a full 
cross section of the population, has the same 
responsibility to start its students on the way 
toward careers, but for many millions of 
those enrolled these careers are not the pro- 
fessions. 

Vocational education is now being developed 
in an effort to meet the increasing demand for 
thoroughly and broadly trained workers. 
When we analyze the relationship of Ameri- 
can educational and training systems to in- 
dustry and business, and when we try to see 
to what extent our high schools, our trade 
schools, and our vocational agencies are meet- 
ing the requirements of an industrial nation, 
we find them miles apart. Administrators, 
teachers, and counsellors ignore or do not 
seem to know the basic needs of industry. 

In the few places where active co-operation 
between school and industry has existed, 
trade training has reached its maximum use- 
fulness. There has been complete understand- 
ing of industrial technique and the employ- 
ment outlook to guide instructor and coun- 
sellor alike, ensuing from an intelligent and 
mutual understanding of each other’s place 
and functions in the problems. 

The past year has been marked by rather 
startling evidences of the growing popularity 
of vocational education. The educational 
leadership of the country is deeply concerned 
with its responsibilities in the present rapidly 
changing program of the public schools. 

To stay abreast of the newest trends in 
vocational education, the Mooseheart Voca- 
tional School, under the direction of V. E. 
Breidenbaugh, recently completed a survey 
seeking information to help in improving the 
vocational training program. From the re- 
sponses it was apparent that too many times 
schools wait for industry to come to them, in- 
stead of the schools seeking information from 
industry. Many of the co-operating industries 
expressed great satisfaction in the fact that 
schools were beginning to come to them for 
help and suggestions. 

In commenting on the question how can 


1A paper read before the Indiana Town and City Super- 


intendents’ Association, in Indianapolis, February 4, 1938. 
*Superintendent of Schools, Evansville, Ind. 


schools best prepare their students for indus- 
try, and what industry expects of vocational 
schools, it was noted that the answers were 
divided into three divisions: (1) weaknesses 
found in vocational training, (2) what the in- 
dustry expects of the vocationally trained 
boy, and (3) suggestions for the improvement 
of the vocational training program. 


What Industry Expects of the Vocation- 
ally Trained Boy 


Industry expects the training in vocations 
to give the youth a general operating knowl- 
edge of the tools of industry, a more practical 
knowledge of industrial functions, and in the 
case of the factory workers, actual shop ex- 
perience. A firm foundation in the basic prin- 
ciples of the trade being taught and a 
complete understanding of its theories, as well 
as an enthusiasm for the work in the field the 
student chooses. 

Industry expects from the school, boys who 
have had the rough edges taken off. Industry 
wants students who have some skill in doing 
things with their hands; a fundamental knowl- 
edge of machines and processes which, if not 
usable directly, can readily be trained to 
similar activities. The majority of co-operat- 
ing industries expect boys trained in funda- 
mentals for their positions. They want 
students who have a knowledge of higher 
mathematics, business English, physics, in- 
dustrial economics, safety instruction, blue- 
print reading, etc. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


In planning a vocational program or im- 
proving one already in operation, any school 


Old School Buildings 


New school buildings erected in American 
cities are quite naturally equipped with the 
latest furnishings and fixtures commensurate 
with the progress made in building construc- 
tion, and in heating, lighting, ventilation, and 
sanitation. Boards of education have not been 
equally concerned about these several services 
in old buildings, and it is not uncommon to 
find in adjoining attendance districts a most 
beautiful modern building and an antiquated, 
poorly lighted, inadequately ventilated, and 
insanitary old structure. 

In a recent address discussing the repair 
and reconditioning of school buildings at 
Akron, Ohio, Mr. M. M. Konarski called 
attention to the fact that conditions in old 
school buildings can be overlooked so long as 
the buildings are well lighted, are clean, and 
are reasonably well ventilated. 

In Akron, Mr. Konarski directed the re- 
modeling of a number of old buildings, some 
of them fifty years old. The buildings were 
built with “brick walls, wood-joist floor con- 
struction, wood lath and plaster, wood stair- 
ways, and inadequate natural lighting.” 

Speaking to a group of illuminating engi- 
neers Mr. Konarski said: “For artificial 
illumination, the rooms had one or two elec- 
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would do well to heed the suggestions of in- 
dustry in training boys and girls for their 
life’s work. Industry suggests that the pro- 
gram be made flexible so that changes in 
positions within the industry can take place 
without checking the efficiency of the organ- 
ization. Instruction in the keeping of records, 
figuring costs of labor and materials, should 
be introduced to the student. Boys and girls 
must not be treated as so much additional 
machinery in the shop, but should be studied 
to see that they are fit for their selections 
and that they are serious about their work. 
Instruction should be made to parallel actual 
conditions as nearly as possible. Correct habits 
of work should be stressed, respect for author- 
ity, training in productive jobs which will 
facilitate the transfer of skill. Industry would 
have students trained both academically and 
vocationally along with good work habits and 
well-developed personalities. 

The training of employees in business is as 
old as the relationship of master and servant, 
but methods have changed with the changes 
in industrial and commercial organization, and 
in recent years have been affected substan- 
tially by modern principles of educational psy- 
chology. The training of manual workers has 
received much more attention than that of 
those referred to as “white-collar” workers. 
Comparatively speaking, the greater percent- 
age of those gainfully employed in the coun- 
try have formerly been engaged in manual 
occupations but the distribution of workers 
is rapidly changing because of the increase in 
the size of business, the increase in the num- 
ber of office operations, and the keenness of 
competition. 

Finally, administration exists to provide the 
conditions under which learning may take 
place. Educational and business leaders must 
come into a more important place in trade 
and business education. They will then be 
essential factors in bringing the community 
and the school together in working out some- 
thing real. The co-operative approach, I feel 
sure, offers this realism. 


Can be Well Lighted 


tric sublets each, some with three and a few 
with four and six outlet installations, drop 
cords holding bare lamps of various capac- 
ities, whatever the traffic would bear. The 
wiring back of the outlets was either the old 
dependable knob and tube, or B-X wire mold, 
or in a few cases rigid conduit, loaded beyond 
normal capacity. On dark days when the 
artificial lighting was required or at some 
evening function when all lights were turned 
on, the addition of a 400-watt lamp for 4 
projector would invariably blow the main 
fuse unless a number of classroom lights were 
darkened or the resourceful janitor doubled 
or trebled the links in a cartridge fuse or 
fastened a copper cent ahead of a plug fuse. 
The cooked wires pulled out of these old 
buildings are a mute evidence of the sins of 
commission prompted by misguided but in- 
genious janitorial minds. Why serious fires did 
not occur only Providence can answer. 
“To protect these old structures and to 
avoid a repetition of these innocent misdeeds, 
we decided to discard fuses and substitute alr 
circuit breakers. For the sake of economy, 
flexibility, and future additions to the lighting 
system we decided to use a 110—220-volt 3- 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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Accept the verdict of secretaries who 
know their typewriters from one end to 
the other: The new Underwood Master 
meets every requirement for speed, ac- 
curacy and writing ease. 


Study the smart new lines of the 
Master that defy tradition and estab- 
lish an entirely new vogue in business 
typewriters. 

Note how its action is sealed for 
quieter operation and as a protection 
against dust. 

Keep in mind that Dual “Touch 
Tuning” gives it two distinct adjust- 
ments for “Touch”’. . . one of them con- 
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trolled right from the keyboard and at 
a flick of the typist’s fingers. 


Typists who’ve seen and tried this 
newest of Underwoods not only enthuse 
about its eye appeal but its supreme 
ease of touch. 


They say it does a finer typing job. 
And depend upon it, it is built, as are 
all Underwoods, to stand up under 
the toughest of service conditions. 

That is why there are approximately as 
many Underwood Typewriters used in 
the schools of America as all other 
makes of typewriters combined. 


Accept the judgment of those 


a4 


who know typewriters. Make up your 
mind to give this outstanding new 
Underwood Master a trial. 


Just telephone our nearest Branch 
or write headquarters—today! Every 
Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service 
facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters .. Accounting Machines. . Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies 


New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
Speeds the World’s Business 


Cepyright 1938 Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue 
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wire system with a wire service to the re- 
spective basement, first-, and second-floor 
branch distribution panels. Each wire service 
is of sufficient capacity to allow for any future 
additions in lighting from the present 300- 
watt lamp per outlet. Proper provisions were 
made to keep an equal balance on the lines 
under varying conditions. 

“It is our belief that this method of rewir- 
ing will improve the operation of these old 
school plants, safeguard the equipment from 
unorthodox tampering by ignorant hands, and 
compel maintenance men to locate the source 
of trouble before service can again be re- 
sumed. There is, of course, room for a great 
deal of improvement, as with all things 
mechanical and man-made. We discovered, by 
the way, that a ‘short’ in a No. 18 wire in an 
extension to a lamp will not ‘break’ the 15- 
ampere breaker. 

“The purpose of the repairwork,” continued 
Mr. Konarski, “was to provide light for more 
pleasant surroundings, light for cleanliness, 
light for the conservation of the human eye, 
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light as the first and most important step in 
any program of rejuvenation. 

“In addition to new wiring and new light- 
ing fixtures, the crumbling plaster and wood 
lath in these, buildings were torn down from 
the ceilings and replaced with paneled asbes- 
tos board, then painted an ivory tint. The 
side walls were replastered or plaster patched 
and painted a light buff. The discolored 
grimy varnished woodwork was painted a soft 
pastel green, the desks were refinished, and 
new semi-indirect lighting fixtures were in- 
stalled in number and distribution to deliver 
an average of ten foot-candles of light where 
one foot-candle had been an excellent aver- 
age. All this work brought forth this comment 
from a second-grade pupil, ‘We are now so 
happy in our new surroundings and can do so 
much better work.’ ” 

In concluding his discussion, Mr. Konarski 
stated that the selection of light fixtures was 
based on the latest recommendations of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society committee 
on standard specifications for school building 
lighting. 


The Wilmington Program of 
School-Building Operation 


As Reported by Supt. S. M. Stouffer 


In the annual Report of the Wilmington, Dela., 
Public Schools, Dr. S: M. Stouffer, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, reports the success of a main- 
tenance and operation plan for the city school 
plant which has been particularly effective 
through the application of carefully considered 
policies of personnel management. Mr. Stouffer 
writes: 

The investment in a new building cannot 
be kept intact nor can depreciation be re- 
tarded unless proper maintenance and opera- 
tion procedures are followed. In addition, all 
buildings must be kept clean, well heated, and 
sanitary. This cannot be done without a thor- 
ough, carefully planned organization and sys- 
tematic attention to all details. 

To do this task effectively requires a vast 
amount of technical knowledge. Each phase 
has its own specific problems. Those of opera- 
tion are chiefly concerned with the establish- 
ment of the most efficient and economical 
method of heating and cleaning. The problems 
of maintenance involve repairs to furniture, 
plumbing, and heating facilities and the re- 
placement of broken windows, damaged lights, 
worn-out floors, etc. 

The immediate direction and supervision of 
all of this work is assigned to the chief build- 
ing engineer, subject to the superintendent’s 
approval. This officer has three main duties: 
namely, the formulation of policies for opera- 
tion and maintenance, the execution of these 
policies, and the training of the staff to work 
efficiently. In addition to this, he assigns all 
men, subject to the approval of the superin- 
tendent, and selects the proper supplies and 
equipment for doing the work. 


The Unit of Work Determined 


If the school buildings are to be kept clean 
and well heated, there must be a just and 
equitable distribution of the work. Individuals 
who have too much to do cannot work thor- 
oughly. Therefore, it is necessary to define 
the work that can be done adequately by any 
one person. Before this could be done, it was 


necessary to know what work had to be done 
in each school building, how much time it 
took, and whether each individual on the 
operating staff was doing his fair share. In 
1931, the director of research was instructed 
to make an analysis of the types of work 
done in each building and to determine the 
amount of time necessary to do it. After a 
detailed study had been made, the work was 
classified under three major units: (1) clean- 
ing, (2) heating, (3) grounds and sidewalks. 
Cleaning involved such duties as sweeping and 
dusting classrooms and corridors, washing 
windows and blackboards, cleaning erasers, 
toilets, and lavatories. Heating meant the 
maintenance of prescribed temperatures in all 
rooms during the school session and all the at- 
tendant work of operating the ventilating sys- 
tem, of handling coal, ashes, etc. The grounds 
and sidewalks unit included such duties as 
clearing the sidewalks of snow and debris, 
keeping the gutters clean, cutting grass, cul- 
tivation of shrubbery and flowers, and any 
other duties pertaining to the maintenance of 
the grounds and sidewalks of the school 
building. 

The unit of measure in the cleaning unit 
was the number of square feet of sweeping 
surface per hour. In the heating unit, it was 
the number of square feet of radiator surface; 
and in the grounds and sidewalks, it was the 
number of square feet in these two items. 
After a series of time studies, comparisons 
with other schools’ standards, and experiments 
with various time allotments, the board 
adopted a set of standards in which the unit 
of time was the amount of work one man 
was expected to do in each hour of his work- 
ing week. These standards served as a basis 
for determining the number of custodians 
required by each building. 

This study revealed a wide diversion in 
practice among the custodians, janitors, and 
cleaners. It was apparent that there was a 
great need for standardization of methods of 
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work and supplies. Accordingly, as soon as 
possible, the chief custodians of the buildings 
were called together for a series of meetings 
under the guidance of a conference leader 
supplied by the division of industrial edu- 
cation. During the first part of this series, the 
men were asked to make a list of their duties, 
With the help of the conference leader and 
various check lists and charts, etc., prepared 
by experts in the field, twelve classifications 
of work were developed by the men. They 
are: 
1. Cleaning — scrubbing and mopping. 

2. Cleaning — sweeping. 

3. Cleaning — dusting. 

4. Cleaning — toilet rooms. 

5. Cleaning —glass and other grouped 
cleaning. 

6. Cleaning — blackboards and erasers. 

7. Records and reports. 
8. Care of electrical equipment. 

9. Plumbing. 

10. Grounds and sidewalks. 

11. Heating and ventilating. 

12. Other special work. 

Each of these duties was discussed at the 
conference where the experiences of the 
janitors were combined with the consensus of 
opinions of recognized authorities. After all 
of the data had been assembled, the material 
was classified under four headings: scope, 
tools, methods, and other criteria of satis- 
factory jobbing. This material was then com- 
piled into a manual which was made available 
for use. 


Periodic Meetings Valuable 


During the year 1934—35, after this manual 
had been completed, it was tried out in all 
schools. Following the test and experience of 
actual use, the manual was revised in terms 
of the recommendations of the men who ac- 
tually used this process. As a result, there is 
in each school building a statement of the 
types of work that the operating force is ex- 
pected to perform, the best methods of doing 
the work, the best material to use, and the 
normal amount of time that should be al- 
lotted to the completion of a definite amount 
of this work. 

This experience proved so valuable that the 
chief building engineer has continued to hold 
periodic meetings with the chief custodians. 
At these meetings various methods and pro- 
cedures are discussed. Usually one of the 
group who-has been particularly successful in 
a specific operation gives a practical demon- 
stration. Afterward, the other men are given 
an opportunity to practice this operation under 
the guidance of the demonstrator. These 
meetings have proved exceedingly worth while 
in developing a high degree of workmanship 
in the operating forces. An outstanding value 
has been the development of a standard list 
of supplies and quantities and a standard list 
of tools and other equipment to be used in 
each type of job. As a result, the operating 
staff of each school is equipped with the 
necessary technical knowledge, tools, and sup- 
plies to do all of the operating jobs in the 
most efficient and economical manner. 

Evidences of the success of this program of 
improving the operation of school buildings 
are found in the condition of the floors of 
the schoolrooms. Early practice called for 
the preservation of floors through the applica- 
tion of heavy oil. This kept the dust down 
by absorbing it but did not keep the room 
clean. It was estimated that, by sweeping 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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NOW 


Designed for small schools—both 
in size and price... this new unit 
offers features that distinguish 
much more costly instruments 
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Today a centralized sound sys- 
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KOA Usc02 \ntroduces New Amazingly 


Low Priced School Sound System! 


be put in any or all class- 
rooms. And by merely pulling 
out the drawer which contains 
the modern RCA Victrola, you 
make available the world’s 
finest recorded music, drama 


Think of the many uses of 
this RCA Victor Sound System 
in your school and of the amaz- 
ingly low cost at which all may 
be obtained. Then fill out the 
coupon for more detailed infor- 
mation, price quotations and 
a demonstration. 





tem is almost a necessity in and speech. 
' schools. Its administrative 
. uses, alone, are of untold value 
to the busy principal. 

; But the greatest benefits are 
to the pupils—through enrich- 
: ment of the curriculum. At the 
: touch of the hand, the finest ed- 
: ucational radio programs may 
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SOUND SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes in their sound equipment 
RCA presents “Magic Key” Sundays, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., on NBC Blue Network 
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SCHOOL CAN OWN 
MODERN SOUND EQUIPMENT! 


ALL THESE VALUABLE FEATURES! 


Designed for schools up to 20 classrooms. 
Easily adapted to schools up to 40 classrooms, 
plus sound amplification for the school audi- 
torium. 

Has 12-tube High Fidelity RCA Victor Elec- 
tric and Manual Tuning Radio and built-in 
Victrola with crystal pickup, housed in a beau- 
tiful walnut cabinet—only 42” long, 18%" high 
and 14%" deep. Has complete two-way com- 
munication system. Speech, music, radio and 
recorded programs may be sent to any room or 
group of rooms, or to all rooms simultaneously. 


Educational Department, (A-10) 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Camden, New Jersey. 


on an RCA Victor School Sound System for 
rooms. 
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Do you desire a demonstration (no obligation)? 


Please send detailed information and price quotations 
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. . give your teachers colored chalks 
for dynamic teaching of Geography, 
for example. By using different colors 
of high visibility, graphic definition 
is attained instantly, as rivers, moun- 


tains, cities and towns, etc., are lo- 






cated in various colors on the black- 
board outline. Oral teaching time is 
shortened, explanations clarified. In 
discussions on architecture, costumes, 


implements, physical characteristics, 





TO PROVIDE FoR FULLEST EXPANSION 
OF TEACHING ABILITY... 


In every type of class work this simple 

expedient of using colored chalks has 

proven again and again how successful 

it is 

TO VITALIZE INSTRUCTION 
STIMULATE INTEREST 


AID MEMORY 
PROMOTE COMPETITION 


Binney & Smith Gold Medal 


COLORED CHALKS 


are ideal equipment for blackboard demonstra- 
tion for every project from Kindergarten through 
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easily understood. 
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rough sketches and diagrams in colors 


make the teacher’s language more 


LESSONS 


High School. 


Other Gold Medal Products include Crayola Colored Wax Crayon, Perma 
Pressed Crayon, Artista Water Colors and Tempera Colors, Frescol, 
Clayola Modeling Material, Shaw Finger Paint, etc. 


Gold Medal Products LEAD ON MERIT 


WITH 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BLACKBOARD AND 
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such a floor with a brush, 18 per cent of the 
dust was thrown into the air. By the change 
to the use of an oil-treated mop, only about 
3 per cent of dust was thrown into the air. 
However, the floors themselves were un- 
sightly. To remedy this situation, all floors are 
scrubbed with the proper oil-removing solution, 
in many instances with powerful machine 
scrubbers. After the floor is thoroughly clean, 
it is treated with a sealer designed to keep all 
dust out of the wood. On top of the sealer, a 
coat of self-buffing wax is placed. By using 
a mop treated with the same type of material, 
it is possible to clean the floors with a maxi- 
mum collection of dust on the mop, and at 
the same time keep them in good, clean con- 
dition and to have the waxed surface renewed 
at any time. 


The Maintenance Program 


The maintenance of the building requires 
the same degree of care and thought as the 
operation. The board maintains a small spe- 
cial crew of carpenters, painters, glaziers, and 
plumbers to do this. Work which involves a 
large outlay of funds and fundamental changes 
in the buildings is done only after a thor- 
ough survey. At least once each year, the 
chief building engineer examines every build- 
ing thoroughly and makes a list of the needed 
repairs. He then develops a program within 
his budgetary limitations in order to use the 
maintenance staff to its fullest extent. In 
many cases, it is possible to establish stand- 
ards for maintenance work, such as standards 
for the type, quality, and color of paint to be 
used. During the past two years, the chief 
building engineer has made a careful study 
of the lighting of all schoolrooms. With the 


use of light measuring instruments, he has 
been able to determine the amount of artifi- 
cial light necessary to bring the room to stand- 
ard on dark days. Furthermore, by a study 
of colors of paint in the room, he has been 
able to determine which colors will produce 
the maximum effect and require a minimum 
expenditure for artificial light. 


School Administration News 


4 Nokomis, Ill. Practical arithmetic and home- 
making for boys and girls will be offered in the 
Nokomis township high school this year. Addi- 
tional courses will be offered in music and band 
work. 

4 Lohrville, Iowa. A new course in vocational 
agriculture will be offered in the high school this 
year. 

¢ The board of education of Springfield, Mass., 
has received protests from local labor unions 
against the part-time employment of trade-school 
boys in the factory plants of the city. It is 
believed that the board will yield to the request 
of the unions. 

4 Springfield, Mass. The school board has pro- 
posed the introduction of a course in the Italian 
language. 

@ Saranac, Mich. A course in home economics 
will be offered th’s year. 

@ Rome, Ga. All schools in Floyd County will 
have nine-month terms this year. The action has 
been made possible under a new state law. 

@ Savannah, Ga. The Burroughs and Monteith- 
Rice Hope schools opened early this fall and 
closed early in the spring. The change was made 
to permit the children to work in the fields 
next spring. 

¢ Lebanon, Tenn. To promote safety in the 
transportation of school children, all drivers of 


school busses in Wilson County are this year 
required to pass a health examination. The exam- 
ination deals with vision, color blindness, heart 
disease, venereal disease, blood pressure, tuber- 
culos's, and skin tests and cultures for diphtheria. 

4 Stevens Point, Wis. A course for farm boys 
has been introduced in the high school. The 
course may be taken as an elective and carries 
full credit. 

4 W.thin the past school year the New York 
City school system has been forced to dismiss 
girls of 12, 13, and 14 for getting married. A 
report of Supt. Harold G. Campbell has disclosed 
that 531 children ranging from elementary to 
senior high school were legally espoused last year. 
Only two of the number were boys. Among the 
girl brides, one was 12, four were 13, and 
twenty-seven had reached the age of 14. It is 
noted that the number of pupil marriages above 
16 is small due to the fact that the compulsory 
school law does not affect students who have 
passed their seventeenth birthday. Most girls, 
it is found, leave school before marriage, how- 
ever 62 girls of 17 years and 15 of 18 years were 
attending school at the time they married. Under 
the education law the school authorities must 
drop from the rolls any boy or girl who weds. 

4 In the interest of safety, the board of edu- 
cation of Battle Creek, M‘ch., has installed a 
sprinkler system in the paper-baling and storage 
rooms, the manual-training, paint, and carpenter- 
repair shop rooms of the high school. Instructions 
have been given that no paint rags may be 
scattered over the floors and on benches but 
must be kept in approved self-closing containers. 

4 Campbellsville, Ky. An additional year of 
work has been added in the Negro high school. 
Formerly the school offered two years of work. 

4 The state safety commissioner of Oklahoma 
is co-operating with school officials in the promo- 
tion of safety work in the public schools. The 
safety department is furnishing copies of safety 
booklets to schools without cost. Uniformed 
patrolmen and department heads will be avail- 
able for traffic lectures. 
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WRITE for our New Illustrated 
Catalog of Up-to-Date 


Book Repairing — Rebinding 
and Recasing Materials 


APPLY these materials to the books as soon 
as they begin to develop broken or weakened 
bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


REMEMBER! 





“AK Stitch In Time Saves Nine” 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Miles C. Holden, President 


¢ Duncan, Okla. Under a new rule, the age 
of admission for children has been raised. A child 
who is 6 years of age or who will be 6 on or 
before November 15, may be entered in school 
this fall. Formerly, pupils would be admitted if 
they would be 6 at the beginning of the next 
semester 

4 Maysville, Ky. A co-operative course for 
high-school students has been proposed. 

4 Yale, Mich. French and community civics 
have been added to the course of study of the 
high school. 

¢ Pomona, Kans. The six-three-three plan of 
organization has been established in the schools, 
and new courses of instruction have been intro- 
duced. 

4 Somerset, Ky. A co-operative, part-time 
trade and industrial course has been established 
in the high school. The course offers occupational 
training to students of high-school age. 

¢ Guthrie, Okla. A new vocational course, 
called “Distributive Occupations,” is being offered 
in the high school. A supervisor who consults 
with the employer and the student employee 
regularly during the regular school season and 
also during the summer months, has been em- 
ployed 

¢ Shreveport, La. The modernizat‘on of the 
fleet of school busses has been started by the 
Caddo parish school board. The purchase is the 
first step in a program to provide all-steel bodies 
lor school busses. The change will take three 
years to complete. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The board of education has 
approved the establishment of a part-time train 
ing course for retail-store employees. Classes will 
be held one night each week 

¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has 
undertaken a WPA bookbinding and repair proj- 
ect involving all books in need of repair. The 
work will be continued during the present year 
until all of the books have received attention. 

¢ Edwardsburg, Mich. A new course in farm- 


shop work has been introduced this year in the 
schools 


¢ Geneva, Ill. The board of education is this 
year selling new books to pupils, at the net 
wholesale price, plus 10 per cent to cover freight, 
express, and other expense. All sales of books are 
conducted on a cash basis. Under a former sys- 
tem, two drugstores handled the schoolbooks. 

4 Moultrie, Ga. A _ co-operative education 
course has been introduced in the high school. 
The course, limited to junior- and senior-high- 
school students, will provide practical experience 
in local business and commercial occupations. 

4 West Springfield, Mass. A course in com- 
mercial Italian has been introduced in the high 
school. It covers three periods a day for a five- 
day school week. 

¢ Perry County, Ala., has modernized its 
school-transportation system by adding 26 new, 
all-steel busses, at a cost of $30,000. 

4 The school board of Richmond, Mo., has 
fixed the monthly school-bus fare at $1, payable 
three months in advance. 

4 Newberry, Mich. A new apprentice training 
course is being offered this year in the high 
school. Approximately sixteen employers are co- 
operating with the school in the work. A total 
of twenty students have been enrolled. 

@ Macon, Mich. A Ford High School has been 
established. The school boards have accepted the 
plans for the closing of the district schools which 
are to be absorbed by the Ford system. Under 
the plan, one or more of the rural schools will 
be used as kindergartens, some as eighth-grade 
schools, and some as stations where pupils may 
gather to take the bus to school. 

4 Bessemer, Mich. A complete filing system 
has been installed in the Bessemer township 
school office. The equipment has made possible 
the accumulation of personal data of pupils for 
a more effective program of child guidance. 

4 Winnebago, Minn. The high school has been 
reorganized on the six-year plan, grouping the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades as a six-year high-school unit. 

@ Marshfield, Oreg. A new trades and indus- 
tries course is being offered in the high school 





this year. The work is being sponsored by the 
state apprenticeship commission and the state 
board of vocational education. 

¢ Chicopee, Mass. A new course in the Polish 
language is being offered as an elective subject. 

¢ Lawrence, Mass. A course in the Italian 
language is being offered in the Oliver School. 

4 New York, N. Y. The vocational schools 
of the city have entered upon a program of 
training for positions in small business concerns. 
Under the program, students will be taught to 
run small butcher shops, bakeries, drugstores, 
and other small establishments. Other new fea- 
tures will emphasize instruction in English and 
music. 

¢ Oswego, N. Y. A new report card is being 
tried out for the first time this year. In addition 
to grades for daily classwork, the card offers in- 
formation relative to tests, and character quali- 
ties. The marking system designates excellent — 
a superior quality of work; very good—a 
quality of work better than average; average 
average quality; poor—passing but _ inferior 
grade; failure—work not satisfactory; incom- 
plete — uncompleted work because of absence or 
other excusable reasons. The purpose of the 
report is to inform the parents and student of 
the progress being made in each subject and to 
do it in such a way that constructive reactions 
are possible. 

4 Ottawa, Ill. The departmental plan of teach- 
ing is being used in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades this year. 

@ Independence, Iowa. The school board is 
this year renting textbooks to students. The 
rentals are based on the actual cost of the books 
and average $1.50 per year. 

¢ Marion, Wis. The school system has been 
reorganized and is now composed of an elemen- 
tary school, a junior high school, and a senior 
high school. 

@ Willow City, N. Dak. Glass blackboards 
have been regularly used in the schools for more 
than a year. 
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THE PLAYGROUND OF THE 
RURAL SCHOOL 


One of the saddest sights one can behold 
is a rural school without a playground. Many 
city children have a better and a bigger place 
for play than country children have. How 
absurd this seems when land in the cities is 
so much more costly than is rural land! 

Lack of playground for country children 
usually has grown out of the assumption that 
rural children always have the big wide open 
woods and fields at home, that they have 
ample exercise and therefore have no need 
of play at school. What usually happens is 
that children of the rural school play on 
private property and often on forbidden 
property. 

The country child with his accustomed free- 
dom may roam freely over fields and forests 
in the neighborhood of the schoolhouse for 
several miles around. Undoubtedly he learns 
a good deal by such roamings but he also 
learns a good deal that he should not learn. 

Many boys and girls together in an open 
playground in the sight of everybody are 
pretty safe morally. Pairing off and collecting 
in smail groups in out-of-the-way places, they 
are facing grave moral dangers. It is all 
very well for the school board to demand 
that the teacher assume responsibility for the 
conduct of the children while at play at 
school but if these children have no good 
playground by the school the teacher is going 
to have many difficulties living up to her 
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responsibilities. She probably will have many 
discipline problems. 

Children are full of energy and must play. 
If they are restricted to crowded limits where 
they have little opportunity for running games 
some of them will “break over the lines.” 

Even if the children are kept within the 
sight of the school, they may encroach upon 
private property. They may clamber over 
fences breaking them, tread over planted plots 
and fields of grasses and grain, doing damage 
even when they mean to do no wrong. 
Gradually they may venture into new places, 
doing harm to private property long before 
they are aware that they are nuisances. When 
they are chastised by the owner, they may 
consider themselves abused, their rights in- 
fringed upon. Out of it all they learn to be 
discourteous and to develop disrespect for 
other’s property. 

The rural school board owes it to the chil- 
dren and to the property holders in the 
school’s vicinity to provide ample playground 
by the schoolhouse. Then they should strictly 
hold the teachers responsible for keeping the 
children within the borders of the school 
plant during the school day. 

Forbid that this playground should be a 
field of mud. If it does not have good natural 
drainage, see that it is tiled and that the parts 
most likely to be muddy near the building 
are deeply blanketed with gravel. There ought 
to be some trees, of course. If nature has not 
planted them, let the board do so. Then ex- 
pect the teachers to train the children to 
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Basement Floor Plan, Central High School, Devils Lake, North Dakota. — Nairne 
Fisher, Architect, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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protect these trees just as they are expected 
to teach the classes to manifest great care of 


the whole school property. — Garry Cleveland 
Myers. 


DEVILS LAKE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 40) 


are in all rooms and offices. A switchboard 
is located on the desk of the secretary in 
the central office. This system is for faculty 
use and has proven its value in the use 
of the building during the past school year. 
The five outside telephone stations have 
been more than sufficient for office and 
general public use. The public-address 
system has proven to be a service item 
of such proportions that we would think 
ourselves severely handicapped if we were 
now compelled to do without it. The 
system includes forty large and small 
speakers with the talk-back device. The 
talk-back feature has not been used this 
year for supervisory purposes. The radio 
and announcement features have been of 
utmost service to the school. 

Artificial lighting of all classrooms is 
both powerful and indirect. Pleasant, effi- 
cient use of rooms at all times and under 
all conditions has been the result. Recom- 


mended lighting standards have been 
attained. 
The usual modern clock and _ signal 


system of well-planned high schools was 
a part of the electrical contract. It has 
been efficient and easily operated. All fire- 
fighting equipment is housed in recessed 
spaces in the corridors. Doors with glass 
panels protect this equipment from pupil 
curlosity. 

The building has a cubical content of 
1,100,000 cubic feet. Construction of the 
building actually took twelve months and 
was completed approximately two years 
from the time of the first application to 
PWA for a government grant on the 
project. The co-operation of the PWA 
officials was effective and highly appre- 
ciated by the school district. Much credit 
for this was due Charles Ellis, former 
architect of Grand Forks, No. Dak., who 
was the PWA resident engineer for the 
project. 


BUILDING NEWS 


@ Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has re- 
ceived an additional PWA grant of $449,000, to 
be applied toward the new  school-building 
program. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The voters, at a recent elec- 
tion, approved a school-bond issue of $1,800,000, 
to match a federal grant of $1,472,727 for the 
construction of new schools. The program will 
provide for two senior high schools, a junior 
high school, and an addition to one of the 
grade schools. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has 
awarded the contract for the construction of the 
Arsenal elementary school, to cost $508,000, This 
project is part of the extended school-building 
program to be financed w:th a $5,000,000 PWA 
grant. 

4 Highland, N. Y. Construction work has been 
started on the new high school for the Central 
School District, in Ulster County. The building 
is being financed with a bond issue of $198,900 
and a PWA grant of $153,000. 

@ Maumee, Ohio. The school board has re- 
ceived a PWA grant of $143,182, to match a 
bond issue of $175,000, for the construction of 
a high school, to cost $318,000. 
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Central High School, Devils Lake, N. Dak., Nairne W. Fisher, Architect, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


“CONTROL by JOHNSON”- 
“For Protection and &con omy! | 


When the automatic temperature control system is 
“by Johnson,” efficient operation is assured. Protection 
which insures healthful, comfortable conditions for 
pupils and teachers. Economy which is reflected by low 
fuel and operating costs. Regardless of the type of heat 
ing and ventilating system employed, there is a complete, 
unified Johnson system of control fitted especially to 


perform all of the required functions. 


Pictured above is another Johnson-controlled, thor 
oughly modern school building, featured editorially in 
this issue of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL. In this up-to-date high school, 37 Johnson 
room thermostats operate 111 Johnson valves on direct 


radiators and Johnson devices in the cabinets of 33 


unit ventilators. Effective, correct relationship between 
all of these devices has been worked out carefully by 
the Johnson engineers who supervised the installation, 
supported by the experience of the Johnson factory 
and laboratory in applying Johnson apparatus to every 


type of heating and ventilating equipment. 


The heating season is here. Why not ask a Johnson 
engineer from our nearest branch office to check your 
temperature control systems? October forethought may 
prevent an entire winter of expensive and inefficient 
operation. There is no obligation. Johnson Service 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Direct branch offices 


in all principal cities. 





AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


For Heating - Cooling-Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems 
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MEDART SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


No obligation. 


3530 DeKalb Street * 
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School Board News 





@ Chicago, Ill. The nine-month school term 
will be lengthened this year by the addition of a 
week in the fall and one at the close of school 
next spring. It is expected that the enrollment will 
show a loss of about 1,000 pupils this year. 

4 The board of education at Easton, Pa., is co- 
operating with the Easton Hospital Service Plan 
under which municipal and school employees may 
obtain hospital care at a considerably reduced 
price. The board has arranged that all teachers 
and other school employees who desire to use the 
co-operative hospital service may authorize the 
secretary of the board to make monthly deduc- 
tions from their usual paychecks in payment of 
the co-operative hospital service used. 

¢ Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, calling for a survey, to determine 
the number of handicapped children who would 
benefit from special instruction. The board is 
beginning plans for the establishment of classes 
for crippled children. 

@ Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board is 
planning the installation of a public-address sys- 
tem in the Linden School. The speaker system 
will be used for announcements, for paging teach- 
ers and students, and for program activities. 

# Duluth, Minn. Beginning with the new 
school term, school children will be permitted to 
buy a five-cent street-car fare in place of the 
former 50-cent transferable 10-ticket book. The 
special street-car fare is intended for both public- 
and parochial-school children under 18 years of 
age. 

¢ Cynthiana, Ky. The Harrison County board 
of education has employed an_ experienced 
mechanic to take care of repairwork on school 
busses and to have charge of the school garage. 

@ McAlester, Okla. The board of education 
has approved changes in the bookkeeping sys- 


tem so that the accounts will show separate 
entries for each expenditure and receipt, with a 
balance drawn after each item. The books also 
offer a record of allotments and supplements to 
make the record complete. All activity money 
will be kept in one general fund, with separate 
accounts kept for each activity. A running bal- 
ance will show the condition of the fund and 
each account at all times. Checks drawn on the 
activity fund must be signed by the secretary of 
the board and by the principal or superintendent 
No check will be issued until a purchase order 
has been submitted and signed 

@ Waukesha, Wis. A “hands-off” policy re- 
garding the alleged low pay of high-school girls 
who live in the city and who work as housemaids 
has been recommended to the board of education 
by the school welfare committee. The recom- 
mendation, however, did not pertain to the 
present service which the high school renders in 
placing rural girls in jobs where they may earn 
their room and board. The girls who apply for 
housework jobs live on farms and find it neces- 
sary to do work in order to stay in school. 

@ Shawnee, Okla. The board of education has 
refused salary increases to teachers because of 
limitations of the school budget. In the past, 
teachers have been given increases each year in 
recognition of experience. 

# Melvindale, Mich. The school board has re- 
fused a request of district electors that an election 
be called to allow electors to set a limit on 
salaries paid by the board to teachers. 

@ Lansing, Mich. The board of education has 
decided that the People’s Symphony Orchestra, a 
WPA project, must pay the regular fee of $22.50 
a night for the use of the West Junior High 
School auditorium for a series of concerts in the 
fall and winter. Last year the orchestra paid the 


Let Medart help you solve your School Equipment Problems. 
A competent staff of Engineers is available to analyze your needs, make 
recommendations, and to prepare detailed plans based on your specifi- 
cations and our years of experience with the manufacture and in- 
stallation of Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Basketball Backstops, Playground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 


We invite School Officials and Architects 
to avail themselves of this service offer. 


Visit the Medart Booths, Nos. 
Convention Palmer House, Chicago, October 10-14. 














Gym Apparatus, Gym Seats, 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 


+ St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in all principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory 


41, 42, 43, N.A.PS.B.O. 
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minimum fee for the use of the auditorium. This 
year they asked that the auditorium be donated 
for that purpose. 

@ Ranger, Tex. The school board has installed 
a complete floodlighting system on the grounds 
of the Bulldog Stadium. A total of 40 lights have 
been provided, with a capacity of 60,000 watts. 

@ Rochester, Mich. The board of education 
has co-operated with the town council in seeking 
a solution of the problem of parking cars near 
school buildings. It is planned to enforce parking 
prohibitions from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. on school days. 

@ Nevada, Iowa. The board of education has 
passed a rule, requiring each student to present 
a certificate from the family physician showing 
immunization against diphtheria and smallpox. 

¢ West Newton, Mass. The school board has 
installed green glass blackboards in the new 
Derby Street School. The walls will be tinted 
green to harmonize with floor coverings. The 
change in color will protect the pupils’ eyes. 

¢ Mr. L. M. Hosman, former superintendent of 
schools at Cameron, Mo., has begun suit against 
the school board for damages of $9,000. Mr. Hos- 
man was re-employed in July, 1937, to superin- 
tend the public schools for a term of three years, 
beginning July 1, 1938. The board later re- 
pudiated the contract and employed another 
superintendent. 

@ Nebraska City, Nebr. The school board has 
taken steps for the refunding of the bonds on the 
junior high school, totaling $165,000. The esti- 
mated saving in interest will amount to $1,800 
per year. The original 4.25 per cent bonds were 
refunded in 1933 at 3.95. The new serial bonds 
were sold to be paid in five brackets covering 
a period of 20 years. The first bracket of $10,000 
will be paid at $2,000 a year at 2 per cent 
interest; the second bracket will provide for 
$5,000 a year over a period of five years at 2.5 
per cent interest. The third bracket will be paid 
at $10,000 a year for five years at 2.75 per cent 
and the fourth, $10,000 a year for four years 
at 3 per cent. At the end of the 20th year the 
remaining $40,000 will be due at 3 per cent. 
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Furniture that Lets Your School “GROW” 


Increased attendance, larger classes and crowded workrooms—these are the problems that face 
every School Board. Be sure the equipment you install now will permit your school to grow. 
Kewaunee Engineers have for 33 years made a special study of providing equipment that permits 
school growth and the handling of maximum enrollment and larger classes without handicapping 


either instructors or students. 


Think of this important fact when you are considering new equipment for your Laboratories, 
Library, Art Department, Manual Arts and Domestic Science Rooms. Think also of Kewaunee’s 
enviable reputation for quality of design and construction. Think of the outstanding leadership 
Kewaunee has gained from coast to coast. Think of the manufacturing and engineering facilities 
which enable Kewaunee to bring you all these advantages without price penalty. 


When you think of School Furniture, tnink first of 
Kewaunee. You'll save time and money and be sure of 
maximum in service, student accommodation and value. 


Eastern Branch: 
220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y 


LABORATORY 


ms 
Mid-West Office 
. 1208 Mad'son St., 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Evanston, Ill 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


101 Lincoln St., 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREE! NEW BOOK OF KEWAUNEE 
HOME ECONOMICS’ FURNITURE 


Just off the Press! Shows 

Aa complete new line of Unit 

“ Kitchen Furniture; Cabinet 
Sinks; Storage, Utility and 

f 4 Wardrobe Cabinets; Serv- 
\ ing. Tables and Chairs; 
\ : Automatic Adjustable 


Kitchen Stools, etc. Also 


* 

% <n contains 12 Blue Print 
¥ ot v i! Layouts showing floor plans 
a ¥° {e for various sizes of com- 

X / plete Modern Kewaunee 
Ww Unit Kitchens. Sent Free 


on request. 





Karcite Sink No. S-600 


Table No. 





Combination Chemistry and Physics 








Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 





D-591 Instructor’s Table No. F-1111 





4 Wills Point, Tex. The school board has in- 
stalled a floodlight:ng system on the school foot- 
ball field. 

¢ Red Wing, Minn. The school board antic- 
ipates a saving of $2,000 a year in fuel costs, 
as a result of the installing of a new heating 
plant. The total cost of the plant w-ll reach $31,- 
000, of which 45 per cent is in the form of 
a PWA grant. 

4 At the suggestion of Supt. L. W. Feik, the 
principals and teachers of the Sioux City, lowa, 
schools are making a special campaign to have 
all children who have not graduated from high 
school return to school. Lists of pupils who have 
not registered have been prepared and reasons for 
failure to return have been sought. 

¢ San Leandro, Cal.f. With the opening of the 
new school term in August, 1938, an interesting 
experiment was begun in one of the schools of 
an ungraded lower division. This year the first 
two grades wll be used as an ungraded section, 
and a third will be added next year. 

Under the new system there will be seven 
sections or groups in place of the three former 
grades. Pupils will move through the sections 
as rapidly as ther mental ability and physical 
maturity permit. Should the plan prove success- 
ful, it will be extended to the other schools in 
the system. 

In order to be promoted from one group to 
another, pupils must pass a standard test. The 
teacher’s opinion, with age, size, and health is 
also considered. The plan is directed by Dr 
Martin P. Gunderson, general elementary super- 
visor and has the approval of Supt. A. J. Cart 
wright and of the school board. 

¢ Lakewood, Pa. Courses in home economics 
and industrial arts are being offered in the 
Preston High School this year. 

4 Freight rate increases on bituminous coal, 
amounting to 15 cents per ton in the west and 
10 cents per ton in the east, will expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. According to Mr. John Carson, 
consumer's counsel for the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, it is declared that while 


bituminous coal is selling for less today than in 
1926, it costs more to transport it now than 
it did twelve years ago. Freight rates on 
bituminous coal are up while commodity prices 
are down. 

It is pointed out that the production of 
bituminous coal today is less than 77 per cent 
of what it was in 1926. The increase in freight 
rates in the face of fallen production of this 
necessity is believed to be contrary to all sound 
principles of economics. 

¢ Port Byron, N. Y. A course in agriculture 
has been introduced in grades nine through 
twelve. It is intended primarily for boys liv.ng 
on farms and a regent’s diploma is given to 
those completing the four years’ work. 

@ After an examination of school busses in 
Oklahoma, the safety commissioner has _ con- 
demned 351 school vehicles for pupil transporta- 
tion. He found 881 busses which were only in 
fair condit‘on and will have to be replaced or 
repaired. The commissioner said: “School boards 
have had ample time since this inspection to 
rectify these conditions. If they have not done 
so the busses will be put out of service, even if 
lack of transportat‘on keeps children out of 
school. They are safer at home than they are 
in the rattle traps that we have condemned.” 

4 A unique situation arose at Las Vegas, N. 
Mex., recently whereby a new board of education 
was created by the old. The new school board 
was named in consecutive meetings, which were 
adjourned from evening to evening, with two 
members resigning at each meeting and the 
remaining board members s tting with new mem- 
bers and accepting resignations of two more 
members, appointing and confirming new 
members. 

The retirement of the old board grew out of 
a court order demanding the members to show 
cause why they should not be suspended. The 
charge was made that the board had been negli- 
gent and had misappropriated funds. By resigning 
they avoided further trouble. The new board 
consists of Francisco P. Delgado, chairman; 


Cipriano Flores, clerk; M-guel Ortiz, and 
Florencio Lucero. 

4 Edison, Ga. The courses in home economics, 
agriculture, and typewriting will be enlarged in 
scope this year. A new course in chemistry is 
offered juniors and seniors. It is intended to meet 
the need of girls who will enter upon a nursing 
course and boys who expect to follow a technical 
or scientific occupation. 

4 An opinion of Attorney General R. W. Starr 
of Michigan, ind‘cates that individual circum- 
stances must be the only guide to school boards 
in settling the residence qualifications of children 
l:ving in auto trailers. The attorney general urged 
school boards to judge each case on its merits and 
to differentiate between trailer residence estab- 
lished in good faith to mainta'n a home and one 
adopted only to take advantage of school priv- 
ileges. 

4 A school district in Nebraska is net re- 
quired to carry compensation insurance on its 
school employees, under a recent ruling of the 
attorney general. The district is liable, however, 
to pay compensation to any employee who may 
be injured in the discharge of his duty as an 
employee. The ruling was given to L. A. Shepard, 
superintendent of schools at Lewiston. 

4 The board of education of Manchester, Conn., 
has ruled that teachers’ salaries shall not be 
furnished to the board of se'ectmen for publica- 
tion in an annual report. The request resulted 
from a town meeting vote ordering the publica- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. 

4 The school board of Omro, Wis., has adopted 
the following new rule: “Students who come to 
school with their own cars must leave the ma- 
chines on the parking lot during the noon hour, 
unless special permission to remove them is 
secured from the principal, or at the request from 
the parent.” The board believes it absolutely 
unnecessary for students to race over the coun- 
tryside during the noon hour. Students violating 
this rule will be required to deposit the keys of 
their machines with the principal or someone 
designated by him. 
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These Bruce Books Provide Aids and 
Offer Guidance to the Modern Teacher 


Mathematics 


» 


ALGEBRA WORKBOOK 


By C. R. Murphy 


Sixty-two carefully graded exercises covering all the essential skills in first-year algebra. Of particular 
use in checking accomplishments, determining what skills are not yet acquired, and for supervised study 
and unrestricted individual advancement. 


PLANE GEOMETRY WORKBOOKS 


These workbooks provide original problems 
which will take the memorizing out of geome- 
try. The testing material covers all propositions, 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


theorems, and essential principles and will find 


pupils’ weaknesses and indicate where addi- 
. - one of the most 


tional help is needed. 


Teachers’ 
Pp rofessional 
Read ing 


SAFEGUARDING 
MENTAL HEALTH 
By Raphael C. McCarthy 


“A valuable introduction to mental hygiene. 

. His presentation of the nature of men- 
tal diseases and his emphasis on the im- 
portance of childhood years are lucid and 
in agreement with modern psychiatric and 
mental-hygiene concepts.” — Social Service 
Review, University of Chicago Press. $2.50 


INTRODUCTORY CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By William Kelly 
and 
Margaret Reuther Kelly 


The authors’ experiences as teachers and 
parents are combined in this presentation 
which combines the qualities of authority, 
practicability, and wide appeal and useful- 
ness. Divided into four parts: the bases of 
growth and development, the exceptional 
child, the social and moral guidance of the 
child. $2.75 


TRAINING THE 
ADOLESCENT 
By Raphael C. McCarthy 


Modern, straightforward, sympathetic, this 
book is a rich store-house of practical sug- 
gestions for all concerned with the guidance 
of adolescents. “I think the book is worthy 
ef a place in the library of every high- 
school teacher and principal.”"—A School 
Supervisor in Frankfort, Kentucky. $2.00 


52 cents 


convincing demonstrations of the really won- 
derful service of this [workbook] idea.”’ — 
Journal of Education. 


Complete Edition, 76 cents; Abbreviated Edi- 
tion, 40 cents. 


Supplementary Reading 


ARCTIC PATROLS 
By Capt. William Campbell 


True stories about the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, emphasizing their splendid character, 
their cleanness of mind and body, their bravery 
and honor, their loyalty. $2.00 


THE CURIOUS CAR 


By Lillian K. Craig 


ag - something entirely new .. . such a relief 


from the usual bunny and fairy stories . . 

will delight the little boy or girl who is in the 
first year of school.’"—Western Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 75 cents 


SCARLET RIDERS 


By Capt. William Campbell 
A sequel to ARCTIC PATROLS. The “Mounties” 


trail and capture a gang of hoodlums from the 
States in a book every bit as exciting and worth- 
while as its predecessor. $2.00 


FOLK TALES RETOLD 
By Arnold and Beem 


New renditions of twelve famous and popular 
childrens’ stories from many lands. Charmingly 
told, beautifully illustrated in color, and full 
of humor. 96 cents 


BLACKROBE 


By Charles T. Corcoran 


Pere Marquette is the real hero of this vivid historical novel for young readers. Replete with the 
adventures of the intrepid missioner-explorer, it is colorful with Indian lore and pageantry. $2.00 


JUNIOR COLOR TABLET 


By H. Francis James 


An original method of art instruction for the 
grades in which the actual process of mixing 
colors is brought to children in a most interest- 
ing and convincing way. 35 cents 


LETTERING OF TODAY 


By Hunt and Hunt 


Modern ideas of good taste and correct letter 
construction have gone into the design of these 
thirty-two original alphabets intended expressly 
for modern purposes. $1.00 


SENIOR COLOR TABLET 


By H. Francis James 


Nineteen plates, preceded by a simple explana- 
tion of the elements of color and color com- 
binations. Will provide a complete working 
knowledge of harmonies and contrasts in color. 

35 cents 


THE HUMAN HEAD 
By Frances Beem 


An attractive portfolio containing sixteen ex- 
cellent plates which reduce to a minimum the 
difficulties encountered in teaching students to 
draw the human head and face. $1.25 


PRACTICAL COLOR HARMONY 


By Lucile Farnsworth 


Color plates and instructional material relative to the fundamental principles of color are included 
in this interesting series. Planned to give boys and girls an understanding and appreciation of color. 


<g 


40 cents 
» 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


207 Montgomery Bldg. 


$<3 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MODERN Maintenance..... 


The LLYARD Way 


ODERN Floors demand modern methods of 
maintenance. Hillyards have developed a ma- 
chine... The “STEEL-TONIAN” that provides a 


practical, economical way to clean and polish many 


types of floors. 
and moisture. 


face which requires no scrubbing or mopping. 


Hillyard’s TIME-TESTED Maintenance Products: 
Floor Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners. 


always used. 
quirement. 





Write or wire the Hillyard Co. for a FREE Demon- 
stration of the “STEEL-TONIAN,” 
Hillyard Service man in your community, his recom- 
mendations and advice ... yours for the asking. 


HILLWARD SALES CO. 


+» DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO.... 


Burnishing the floor seals out dirt 
Produces a smooth non-slippery sur- 


Special Gym Finish meets every re- 


Once used 


There is a 


SEND FOR 
LITERATURE 
ON THE 





“STEEL-TONIAN” 








Sturdily build, 
frame made en- 
tirely of electri- 
cally welded 
steel. The only 
machine with 
built-indust 
collector. Steel 
wool furnished 
in reels of long 
strand ribbon, 
no drums to 
buy or replace. 





The Boulder Salary Schedule 


The board of education of Boulder, Colo., has 
approved a new salary schedule, which went into 
effect with the opening of the schools in Sep- 
tember. The schedule provides not only for 
annual increments but also for liberal sick-leave 
allowances, leaves of absence on part pay, promo- 
tion, and in-service training. The schedule in- 
cludes rules governing employment, promotion, 
and retirement of members of the instructional 
staff. The schedule includes the following com- 
plete outline: 

I. Classification of Teachers 

For the purpose of determining salaries of 
teachers who are now or who may be hereafter 
employed in the schools, all teachers are to be 
placed in one of the following classifications: 

Group A. Teachers with a bachelor’s degree or 
its equivalent representing four years’ training 
in an accredited institution but who lack the re- 
quired amount of experience. These teachers will 
be known as cadets and will be employed by the 
board for one year only in co-operation with the 
State University. 

_ Group B. Teachers with three years’ training 
in teacher-training institutions, with 134 quarter 
hours’ or 96 semester hours’ credit. 

Group C. Teachers with a bachelor’s degree, or 
180 quarter hours, or 120 semester hours of 
credit, or the number of hours required by the 
institution for the bachelor’s degree. 

. Group D. Teachers with a master’s degree or 
its equivalent representing five years’ training 
with 45 quarter hours or 30 semester hours above 
the requirement for a bachelor’s degree. 

II. Schedule of Salaries 

1. The minimum salaries of teachers will be: 
Group A, determined by the board of education; 
Group B, no new teachers employed in this 
group; Group C, $1,200; Group D, $1,400. 

2. The annual increments shall be: Group A, 
one year employment only; Group B, $50; Group 


C, $70; Group D, $85. 

3. The maximum salary will be $1,800 for 
teachers in Group B and C, and $2,000 for 
teachers in Group D, except as affected by Part 
III, section 6. 

III. Special Provisions 

Individual Salaries. The salaries of the super- 
intendent and the junior- and senior-high-school 
principals will be determined individually. 

Principals. Teaching principals will receive $35 
above the schedule for each room assigned to 
their building. 

Vice-Principals. Vice-principals will receive up 
to $200 above the schedule. 

Transportation. Teachers whose assignment 
requires transportation shall receive an additional 
amount up to $200 as determined by the need. 

Supervision. Supervisors and supervising teach- 
ers shall advance in salary in accordance with 
Group D. 

Special Allowances. Under particular circum- 
stances, training or experience, the maximum 
annual salary will be increased up to $200 above 
the schedule in any classification. 

Outside Experience. Experience gained outside 
the Boulder schools will be evaluated by the 
superintendent and allowance made. 

Change of Classification. Upon completion of 
sufficient study, a teacher will be placed in a 
higher schedule classification. The superintendent 
may require that certain courses be taken before 
such reclassification is approved. 

Teacher Qualification. Minimum qualifications 
of teachers appointed to the Boulder schools will 
be as follows: 

A. For assignment to positions in the kinder- 
gartens or elementary grades: (a) Four years’ 
training in an accredited teacher-training institu- 
tion; (b) Two years’ experience in the work the 
applicant desires to do. 

B. For assignment to secondary-school posi- 


tions: (a) Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent with 
major in field of teacher’s principal assignment; 
(b) Two years’ experience in the field of 
assignment. 

Teacher Rating. Increases under the schedule 
will be automatic upon reappointment of each 
teacher, except that, upon recommendation of the 
superintendent, any part or all of the annual 
increment may be withheld until the teacher 
meets specific written requirements relative to 
the improvement of her work. Under this provi- 
sion teachers at the maximum in any classification 
may be penalized up to and including $50 
annually. 

Summer School. Each teacher is required to 
attend summer school once in four years, for a 
total credit of not less than 4 semester or 6 
quarter hours. In lieu, one of the following op- 
tions may be offered: (a) A program of travel; 
(b) Extension work, with a total credit of not 
less than 8 semester or 12 quarter hours; (c) 
Research relating to the teacher’s field. Any op- 
tion must be approved by the superintendent 
before work is begun. 

Reservations. The board reserves the right to 
amend at any time any or all parts of this 
schedule. 

IV. Sick Leave 

1. Each teacher will be allowed five days of 
sick leave annually. 

2. Sick leave is accumulative up to 20 days. 

3. Substitute’s pay is paid by the board at the 
rate of $4 per day. 

4. Supply teachers are employed through the 
office of the superintendent. 

5. Illness in immediate family or death of rela- 
tives or close friends counts as grounds for sick 
leave. 

6. Teachers, supervisors, and principals will be 
allowed to draw one month’s salary (in any one 
year) less substitute’s fee, after sick-leave ac- 
cumulation is exhausted. 

V. Leave of Absence 

Upon the completion of five years’ service, 

any teacher, supervisor, or principal may make 
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application for a leave of absence for one sem- 
ester, or one year for the purpose of travel or 
study. For the period that this leave is in force, 
the teacher will be paid such part of the differen- 
tial between her salary and the amount paid to 
the substitute. The annual salary increment will 
be allowed the teacher in determining his salary 
for the year following the leave of absence. Not 
more than three such applications will be ap- 
proved in any one year, subject to the following 
conditions: (a) The proposed travel or study 
must be approved in advance by the superintend- 
ent. (b) The teacher must return for one year’s 
further service. (c) The differential allowed the 
teacher will be added to the contract salary ap- 
proved for the year following the completion of 
the leave of absence, and will be paid in not to 
exceed twelve equal monthly amounts. 

Any teacher upon completing three years’ 
service in the Boulder schools, may make appli- 
cation for a leave of absence for one semester 
or one year, without pay and without increment 
under schedule. Upon this provision the teacher 
reserves the option to return to his former posi- 
tion provided that such option is exercised not 
later than May first of the school year of the 
leave of absence, and the superintendent notified 
in writing of the teacher’s intention. 

VI. Supply Teaching 

All supply teachers are employed through the 
superintendent’s office. Salaries are paid through 
the regular school payroll. A supply teacher jis 
not regarded as having completed the day’s work 
until a written report has been filed with the 
principal. 

No teacher on the regular payroll will be paid 
extra for supply work done for another teacher. 

Absence For Personal Reasons. Requests for 
absence for personal reasons must be approved 
by the superintendent. No allowance will be 
granted for such absence. Deductions for such 
absences will be found by dividing the annual 
salary by a number representing the total number 
of teaching days in the particular school year. 
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The Heywood SDK 15 is a noteworthy 
example of good modern design. It is a com- 
pact unit which saves valuable space without 
sacrifice of comfort. It provides correct and 
scientific posture for the pupil. It permits 


flexible seating arrangements. The sturdy, 


streamlined frame is of heavy gauge steel 
tubing with flawless chromium plating or 
enamelled finish, as desired. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Lake Worth, Fla. The school board has 
voted to retire the time warrants given to teach- 
ers last spring in place of salary payments. The 
teachers were compelled to take $56,000 in these 
warrants. 

¢ Camden, N. J. The board of education has 
been ordered by the state commissioner of educa- 
tion to restore full contractual salaries for the 
year 1937-38. The commissioner held that the 
Camden board was without authority to reduce 
the salaries of tenure teachers after July 1, 1937. 
No emergency warranting such a_ reduction 
existed. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The 1939 budget of the 
school board, calling for an increase of $10,000 
over the last year, will provide an addition of 
nearly $100,000 in the teachers’ payroll item. The 
increase in teachers’ salaries without raising taxes, 
has been made possible through savings in other 
departments of school operation. One of the 
large reductions is in general administration and 
control, which shows a drop of nearly $11,000. 
The cost of the business-administration depart- 
ment has been cut $9,660. 

4 Catlettsburg, Ky. The board of education 
has adopted a provisional blanket reduction of 
3 per cent in the salaries of teachers, principals, 
and the superintendent after allowing the regular 
increases for training and experience. The salary 
reduction was made contingent on the outcome 
of Litigation relative to the board’s claim for 
$6,000. If the decision of the court is favorable 
to the schools, the salary cut will be restored to 
the schedule of last year. 

4 A single salary schedule for New York City 
teachers, so that those serving in the kinder- 
gartens would receive the same pay as the high- 
school teachers, has been advocated by Commis- 
sioner Johanna M. Lindlof, chairman of the 
board-of-education committee on _ instructional 
affairs. Mrs. Lindlof urges the single salary 
schedule to prevent the drawing of teachers from 


MASSACHUSETTS 


the grades to the higher schools because of the 
increased compensation. 

4 Detroit, Mich. Pay increases of $100 a year 
for 3,800 teachers have been voted by the board 
of education. About 100 clerks will receive salary 
increases retroactive as of July 1 

4 Although Dr. Frank P. Graves, of New York 
State, has dismissed the appeal of one group of 
New York City vocational-school substitutes for 
more pay, he has left the door open to other 
substitutes in these schools who can prove that 
they are getting less money than colleagues who 
do identical work in academic high schools. 

The Commissioner has held that “if a sub- 
stitute teacher in a vocational school is convinced 
that the work performed is similar to that for 
which the (New York) board of education is 
paying $12 a day in the academic high schools, he 
should present his claim to the board,” adding 
that an adverse ruling “would be reviewable by 
the Commissioner of Education on appeal.” 

The ruling was given by Dr. Graves in the 
case of Miss Dorothy T. Francis, who had re- 
quested a ruling which would entitle substitutes 
in vocational, continuation, and industrial high 
schools, now receiving $9 a day, to the $12 wage 
paid to substitutes of mechanic arts in academic 
high schools. The teacher based her appeal on the 
law granting to vocational teachers and principals 
“the same rights, privileges, and status” enjoyed 
by their academic high-school colleagues. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. A year of rigid econ- 
omy faces the city schools, as a result of the 
excise board millage allocations which make cuts 
in teachers’ salaries a certainty. Elimination of 
the sick benefits paid to teachers, closing of 
school buildings to night activities, reduction m 
the outlay for supplies and other cuts were some 
of the suggestions made for economies. 

The reduction which the school board must 
make in its proposed budget was placed at $532,- 
647. The excise board’s allocation left the school 
budget at $2,608,458. 
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THE B & L FILM PROJECTOR 
ATTACHMENT converts lantern 
slide Balepticon into still film 
projector. 





ADDITIONAL PROJECTION 
LENSES enable you to obtain an 
image of the proper size. 





THE & LL MICRO-PRO- 
Jector ATTACHMENT allows 
use of microscope slides for pro 
jection material. 





A BALOPTICON TABLE opro- 
vides a substantial, convenient 
support fer the instrument. 
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B& lL ACCESSORIES 


Add To Your 
Balopticon’s 


Adaptability 


B & L Accessories, comple- 
ment the usefulness and 
adaptability of a Balopticon, 
and at small cost add to its 
value as a teaching tool. They 
make possible not only great- 
er convenience but also per- 
mit the handling of a wider 
range of subjects and ma- 
terials. Through their use 
many and varied teaching 
problems can be solved. 


To learn how B & L Balopticon 
Accessories can be used to 
advantage on your present 
equipment, write for B G L 
Catalog E-11. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. 
Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





BAUSCH_& LOMB 


WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 


INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION 


FOR YOUR GLASSES INSIST ON Bal 
ORTHOGON LENSES AND 6 aL FRAMES 


When a secretary 
types the “average” 
business letter, she 


— strikes the keys 700 times 


71 


— returns the carriage 25 times 


— spaces 119 times 


— shifts the capitals 38 times 


— line spaces average 38 times 





Hence the constant emphasis in design 


and manufacture of all L, C Smiths, on 
easy type-bar action... On easy carriage 
return and line spacing. ..on easy shifting. 
At each vital friction point ball bearings 
minimize effort . . . and fatigue. Any 
I, C Smith branch or dealer will gladly 


demonstrate this machine anytime. 


THE NEW SiperSpeed 


LCOSMITH 


C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC * SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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makes the Peabody Auditorium Chair the finest chair built. It is trouble-free. gives the chair 
longer life, is easy and noiseless in action and adds considerably to your comfort. 
proved hinge is so important that you should not fail to investigate it fully before ordering 
There is practically no difference in cost, but there’s a big 


auditorium chairs from anyone. 
difference in value. Write for prices and catalog today. 


See our exhibit space A-5 and A-6 at Palmer House, Chicago, October 10th to 14th. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


North Manchester, Indiana 


Dept. 1 





It’s the HINGE that gives 
PEABODY 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


® Longer Life 


®@ Easier Operation 
® Noiseless Action 
® Greater Comfort 


Your Auditorium Chairs 
can make folks dread at- 
tending events or they 
can make folks anxious to | — SHADES 
attend often. 
on how comfortable the 
chairs are, how easy they 
are to enter and leave, and 
how smoothly they work. 
The hinge of a chair is 
entirely responsible for 
the operation of the seat | — BLACKBOARDS 
and has much to do with 
the occupant’s comfort. 


PEABODY'’'S Improved Ball-Socket 
Self Cushioning Roller Bearing HINGE No. 57 N. 
— ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT 


The most comprehensive line of teachers’ desks, office desks, chairs, 
tables, filing equipment, folding chairs, opera chairs, laboratory, library, 


vocational, and primary furniture in the school equipment 
from industry. Whatever the need, Beckley-Cardy can supply it. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1638 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 
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struction give 


customer. 


— FURNITURE 





It depends 


I eading brands 


— surfaces. 
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This im- 





LUNCHROOM MANAGEMENT 
REORGANIZED 


The school committee of Cambridge, Mass., has 
reorganized the management of the high-school 
lunchrooms by placing the responsibility of the 
services in the hands of the superintendent otf 
schools. The headmasters of the high schools will 
control and operate the lunchrooms in their re- 
spective buildings, and their aim will be to render 
maximum food values to pupils and teachers at 
minimum cost. 

The supervisors, matrons, and all employees 
assigned to the lunchrooms by the superintendent 
will be under the direct supervision of the head- 
masters. These shail see that all supplies, food, 
etc., are properly accounted for, and that all food 
sold is paid for upon receipt, the amount of each 
sale being rung up on a cash register. The keys 
of such cash register have been placed in charge 
of the business agent of the school committee 
who shall read the totals as often as necessary. 

All money received for food at the close of the 
day’s business is to be turned over to the busi- 
ness agent and deposited with the city treasurer. 
Payments for food or service of any kind are to 
be made by check through the office of the city 
treasurer. 

The headmasters will have an inventory taken 
on the last school day of each month of ail lunch- 
room supplies on hand, and will submit such in- 
ventory to the business agent on the form pro- 
vided for the purpose 

A complete financial] statement of the operation 
of both lunchrooms will be made annually to 
the school committee by the business agent 


IN DEFENSE OF BIG SCHOOLS 


The large high school usually condemned a 
an educational monstrosity finds a defender in 


Dr. Wallace A. Manheimer, health officer of the 


Evander Childs High School, New York City, 
who defines as the proper size for chool “the 
smallest number of pupils which wil! enable the 
principal to segregate a _ sufficiently sized 


group into the various perpendicular curricula so 
that pupils can be stratified on an ability basis.” 

“If we apply this functional definition of the 
proper size of a high school to one of 3,000 pupils, 
having only five curricula (academic, commercial, 
fine arts, mechanic arts, and home economics) ,” 
Dr. Manheimer says, “each curriculum would 
have about 600 pupils or 75 pupils on the averag 
in each term. 

“If the school had twice that number in a 
building or group of buildings designed to house 
the pupils, a more perfect organization could be 
expected.” Dr. Manheimer admits that the 
smaller high school might be more desirable if 
“the curricula were organized on an activity 
basis with subject lines broken down and each 
teacher capable of teaching almost the entire 
course of study.” 

Recalling his own experience in schools of 
more than 9,000 and schools of fewer than 400 
pupils, he be'ittles the intimacy between pupil 
and instructor as having little real guidance 
value. “That this intimacy is not necessarily a 
function of the size of the school must also not 
be forgotten.” Dr. Manheimer expresses the 
opinion that the small boarding school cannot 
measure up to the scholarship standards of a 
large metropolitan high school. The “progressive” 
school. he thinks. can offer little of value to the 
larve high school since the former’s student body 
is usually carefully selected. 


WALSENBURG ADOPTS FEE SYSTEM 

The board of education at Walsenburg. Colo., 
during the past school year, 1937-38, conducted 
an interesting and successful experiment in the 
junior high school. Under the fee system, a charge 
of 75 cents was made for books, and 25 cents for 
activities. By supplementing the fees with the 
excess funds accruing from activities, grade plays, 
etc., the school obtained funds sufficient to supply 
textbooks in all groups. There are three groups in 
each grade and classes are scheduled so that the 
same books are used in all the groups. For in 


LOYAL TO STANDARDS 
OF VALUE 


Materials obtained from Beckley-Cardy for remodeling or new con- 

lasting satisfaction. 

| experience it has been the fixed policy of 
loyal to its own high standards of quality 


All standard types of seating in steel and 
wood, used the country over by thousands of 
schools. Correct posture adjustability, sturdy 
construction, durable finish, and handsome 
appearance are all combined in the Beckley - 
Cardy line. Send for special catalog No. 16N. 


Alltypes available, including Venetian Blinds. 
Especially noteworthy are SIGHT-SAVER 
Double Roller Shades offering better light 
control. Shades in various fabrics and sizes 
and single roller — also darkening shades. 
special catalog No. 61 N. 


SLATOPLATE, 
SLATEBESTOS—with either black, brown, or green 
Also the finest quality Franklin 
clear black slate. 
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During 32 years of business 
wr ge Bye to stand 
and thus loyal to every 





double + 


Send for 


SLATEROCK, 


Send for special catalog 








stance, in the seventh grade, the arithmetics were 
used by the A group from 9 to 10; B group, 10 
to 11; and C group 11 to 12. The plan proved so 
successful that it is being extended throughout the 
grade building this year. The plan was conducted 
under the supervision of Mr. S. M. Andrews, 
superintendent of schools. 


PROGRESS IN BOULDER 

An all-school council has been organized at 
Boulder, Colo., to meet monthly with the super- 
intendent of schools. The council, which is city- 
wide in character, is made up of a head boy and 
head girl in each of the schools of the system. 
The council was of great value last year in help- 
ing to democratize the school program and to 
stimulate participation in the carrying on of 
school business 

A complete system of kindergartens has been 
put in operation this year 

A new system on reporting of pupil progress 
has been adopted for the schools. The plan which 
has been finally approved after four years of ex- 
perimentation, entirely eliminates the necessity of 
formal grade marks and formal report cards. 


A STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION 

A study of transportation of public-school 
pupils in Virginia, made by A. G. Richardson, 
Assistant Supervisor of Negro Education, under 
the direction of Mr. Fred M. Alexander, Super- 
visor of Negro Education, shows that, during 
the school year 1936-37, a total of 132,739 pupils 
were transported in 100 counties and two cities. 
The 2,156 busses in operation traveled daily a 
total of 47,125.6 miles over hard surface roads, 
29,294.4 miles over improved roads, and 86,147.8 
miles over unimproved roads. The grand total of 
distance traveled each school day was 86,3328 
miles 

The study reveals that the total cost of opera- 
tion to the counties and cities was $1,438,763.34, 
while the total cost to the school patrons was 
$42,606.43. The grand total of the cost of opera- 
tion reached $1,481,369.77 
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WHY TEACH 
PRINTING? 





A 
Self-Leveling Device 





AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 
Director of Industrial Arts, Providence, R. I. 


“Inspiration ppical 


for the young student... 


wonderful heritage as a back- 


ground to draw from for inspira- 
tion for the young student. As a 
part of general education printing 


na meeie , an exceedingly fine piece of school equipment; carefully designed 
is indispensable, and in our schools li . mp Bre 
for correct posture and maximum efficiency; ruggedly built for 


Judged from any angle the IRWIN No. 154 desk, shown above, is 


it is closely related to practically ‘ 
all school subjects.” years and years of perfect service. Note the sturdy, easily 


manipulated adjustment fixtures; the reinforcing splines on the 
Mr. Rose, in whose city every Junior 


High School has a Graphic Arts 
Department, demonstrates how 
printing instruction contributes in 
generous measure to the process 


lids which are connected to heavy hinges adjusted to the proper 
tension to prevent slamming; also the self-leveling device, an 
exclusive IRWIN feature which positively eliminates all rocking 


or jiggling occasioned by slight unevenness in floors. 






of general education. As a means Evidences of exceptionally careful designing and quality con- 
of developing the student's appre- struction are found throughout the IRWIN line which covers 
ciation for the entire field of human every classroom and auditorium requirement; yet prices are 
knowledge, teaching printing is an surprisin sly moderate. 
important adjunct ¢, DEVELOn, 

= we) 

A ¢ 
of every school ¢ a 


curriculum. = Write for your copy of the IRWIN 
Catalog. It’s a sound guide to ad- 


vantageous buying. 


42iigy ah 


Write for free booklet 
‘‘Why Teach Printing?” 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVE.« ELIZABETH,N.]J. 


Types used: Members of the Stymie family 








New York Office: 381 Fourth Ave. Territorial Distributors Throughout the United States. 




















School Business Administration 
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SAC CITY HAS SUCCESSFUL 
BUILDING-MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM 
The board of education at Sac City, Iowa, 
at the suggestion of Supt. L. A. Steger, has 
maintained a program for the cleaning and 
repair of the school building plant. The pro- 
gram includes daily, weekly, and periodical 
cleaning by the janitors, together with an 
annual summer program of reconditioning, 
repairing, and alterations. Among the improve- 
ments in the periodical program of floor 
maintenance, the school system has for two 
years successfully maintained the terrazzo 
floors in the new high-school building. Twice 
each year, the janitors have applied silicate 
of soda to the 3,000 square feet of terrazzo 
floors. The product is applied with a wet mop 
after the floors have been’ thoroughly 
scrubbed. Each application requires approxi- 

mately five gallons of soda. 

At the end of two years, the floors are in 
excellent condition and there are absolutely no 
discolorations “such as is frequently found 
where patented materials are used for main- 
tenance work. 


The Summer Program 


In advance of each summer, a careful in- 
spection is made of the grade-school building, 
of the gymnasium building, and of the high- 
school building, and the program of work is 
laid out for each janitor 

The work is divided into two types: (a) 
general work, and (b) special or specific re- 
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pairs. The general work includes invariably a 
thorough cleaning of the entire building. Sec- 
ondly, all floors are scrubbed and are given a 
coat of penetrating seal and wax as needed. 
Terrazzo floors are given a coat of silicate 
of soda. Outside doors are repainted where 
necessary and outside of window sills are 
painted, while the insides are refinished. 
Cement floors are painted and baseboards and 
the bottom parts of sills are painted. Class- 
room seats and tables are varnished. 

The special or specific work in the various 
buildings varies from building to building and 
includes such operations as the installation 
of masonite ceilings, painting walls and ceil- 
ings of rooms, sanding and refinishing of desk 
tops, installing wiring and light fixtures, chang- 
ing stage floors and ceilings, enameling gas 
plates, sanding and refinishing kindergarten 
floors. Work which cannot be done by the 
custodians is handled by mechanics employed 
for that purpose. 


A SMALL-TOWN SCHOOL SURVEY 


The school board in Randolph, Wis., having 
a total school enrollment of 337, which includes 
200 h'gh-school students, deemed it erpedient 
to plan for an enlargement of the school plant 
As a preliminary step, a citizens’ committee was 
appointed to co-operate with the board, includ 
ing an expert from the state school department 

The committee proceeded to formulate a set of 
pertinent questions as to the present status of 
school accommodations, the probable increase in 
attendance, the kind of structure deemed most 
serviceable, and the financial considerations in- 
volved. Ont of the questions which came under 
serious consideration was the construction of an 
auditorium-gymnasium in connection with a new 
high-school building. The other was the probable 
increase in tuition students. In 1937, there were 
30 nonresident pupils. In 1938, the number had 
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With a 
Hammond Organ 


in your band 


every section is strong 


@ The perpetual difficulty of every school band 
or orchestra director—an unbalanced ensemble— 
is being solved in many schoo's with a Hammond 
Organ. Is your woodwind section weak this year? 
The Hammond Organ gives you oboe and clarinet 
tones to bring the volume up to any level desired, 
In the same way, the Hammond also supplements 
any other section of your orchestra and, in addi- 
tion, gives you that extra volume you always 
need for climaxes. 


Furthermore, the Hammond is ideal for all 
auditorium purposes—assemblies, rallies, com- 
munity sings, accompanying giee clubs, furnish- 
ing the music and sound effects for school plays 
and operettas. Being easily portable, it can be 
transferred to any part of the school; it quickly 
becomes such an integral part ofthe life of a 
school that you wonder how you got along with- 
out it! 


For more complete information regarding the 
use of the Hammond Organ in schools and col- 
leges, see your nearest Hammond dealer. Or write 
The Hammond Organ, 2977 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago. 


increased to 60, with the prospect of a substan- 
tial increase next year and the year follow-ng. 

The need for an auditorium-gymnasium had 
been growing for some time and the committee 
reasoned that, since it would sooner or later 
become an absolute necess ty in carrying out an 
effective educational program, it would be well 
to include this utility in the proposed new high- 
school plans. It was also believed that an agri- 
cultural shop should be provided as soon as 
possible 

The survey committee considered the trend 
in school enrollment for the past ten years, 
selected the building site, and agreed that the 
sum of $46,000 for the new structure should be 
expended. The addit’onal tax would be $1.15 per 
each $1,000 of taxable property for a period of 
fifteen years. 


PROGRESS IN COLFAX, WASHINGTON 

The public schools of Colfax, Wash., have 
consolidated thirteen rural-school districts since 
January 1, 1938. The valuation of the property 
in these districts is slightly over two million dol- 
lars. Last year the district had a valuation of 
$1,417,502 as compared to nearly $3,500,000 at 
the present time. 

In the transporting of pupils to school, the 
district maintains a fleet of thirteen steel busses. 
The busses are painted a bright yellow, have a 
seating capacity of from 21 to 40 pupils, and 
handle approximately 300 students who are reg- 
ularly attending the schools 

The district has employed a school nurse, an 
assistant librarian, and has added special courses 
in Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture and home 
economics. At the high school a swimming pool 
is maintained, with water furnished by the city 
council. 


4 Beverly, Mass. In undertaking a new type 
of insurance this year, the school board has 
awarded a contract for workmen’s compensation 
insurance on employees in the cafeterias of two 
schools 
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Thoroughly modern and completely equipped to offer every educational advan- 
tage — that briefly is a description of the new Central High School, Devils Lake, 
N. D., illustrated above. Our congratulations to a far-sighted School Board and the 


architects, Nairne W. Fisher, Inc., St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


The Standard equipment furnished for this fine school includes automatic resetting 
type Master Clock, Program Clock, 35 Secondary Clocks, Fire Alarm, and com- 


plete telephone system. 





School Building News 


4 Dubuque, Iowa. The school board has re- 
ceived preliminary sketches for the four grade 
schools, to be constructed as a part of the build- 
ing program. The board plans to expend $650,- 
000 in replacing old school buildings. A PWA 
grant of 45 per cent has been offered by the 
Federal Government 

¢ Attleboro, Mass. The school board has 
begun plans for the construction of a new prim- 
ary-school building, to cost $250,000 

4 Rochester, Minn. Plans are being prepared 
by Architects Crawford and Bross, Rochester, for 
a new public school, to cost $839,000. 

¢ Hibbing, Minn. Architect J. C. Taylor, Hib- 
bing, is preparing plans for a new school, to cost 
$600,000 

¢ Wayzata, Minn. A_ new 
erected, to cost $250,000 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has re- 
ceived notice of the approval of its application 
lor a grant of $760,000, to be applied toward the 
cost of building three new schools and an addi 
tion to another building 

¢ Lyndhurst, N. J. The school board has asked 
lor a PWA grant of $225,000 for the construction 
of a school, to cost $500,000 

¢ South Bend, Ind. The board of education has 
received a grant of $298,636 from the Federal 


Government for the East Side High School, to 
cost S863.500 


school will be 


¢ Davenport, Iowa. Architects Childs & Smith, 
Chicago, Ill., have prepared plans for six 2-story 
elementary schools and two 2-story additions, to 
cost a total of $1,500,000. Application has been 
made for a PWA grant. 

¢ Kansas City, Kans. The board of education 
has sold a $400,000 school-bond issue, to a Chi 
cago financial concern, at a premium of $11,244 


The bonds carried a little more than 2 per cent 
Interest 


Springfield, pO 


' For full details on this better, time-tested electrical equipment for YOUR schools, write 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


“Standard” Clocks 
Make Every Minute 


Count in Central 


Devils Lake, N.D. 
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Branch Of fices In Principal Cities 


@ Alton, Mo. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $275,000, the proceeds to be ap- 
plied toward the cost of a school-building pro- 
gram, to cost $500,000. The program calls for 
the construction of two grade schools and a new 
junior high school. 

@ St. Joseph, Mo. The board of education has 
begun a school-building program, estimated to 
cost $2,331,000. Bonds in the amount of $900,- 
000 have been voted for the financing of 
construction 

¢ Auburn, N. Y. The board of education has 
accepted a PWA grant of $399,285 to aid in the 
construction of a new technical high school, and 
$173,655 for an addition to the Commercial High 
School. The city council has authorized a school- 
bond issue of $675,000 to provide the city’s share 
in financing these projects. 

The present academic high school costing $700,- 
000 and the athletic field and stadium costing 
$150,000 were completed within the past five 
years. 

4 Caruthers, Calif. Construction work has 
been started on the new Union High School for 
Fresno County. The building will cost $16,953, of 
which the PWA will provide $8,100, and the 
balance will be in the form of a school-bond 
issue. 

# Minneapolis, Minn. The PWA has approved 
the school board’s entire $3,081,450 school-build- 
ing program. Of the total program, comprising 
seven projects, the PWA granted $1,386,652, and 
the city will provide $1,964,797. The city council 
ways-and-means committee has received the 
board’s request for $1,078,687 in funds for the 
city’s share in erecting three school buildings, the 
total cost of which will reach $1,961,250 

4 Glendale, Ariz. The board of education is 
planning the erection of a new six-grade school 
for pupils of Mexican families. The building will 
be used as a community center for the Mexican 
people of the vicinity. 

4 Saginaw, Mich. Construction work has been 
started on the Arthur Hill High School, to cost 
$1,260,000 


¢ Ruston, La. The Lincoln parish school board 
has received a PWA grant of $215,606, to be 
applied toward the construction of a high school, 
to cost approximately $500,000. 

4 Moline, Ill. The board of education has ac- 
cepted two PWA grants totaling $298,635, repre- 
senting 45 per cent of the cost of remodeling the 
Roosevelt school into a junior high school and 
the construction of a new school. The total cost 
of the projects will reach $663,600. 

@ Muskegon, Mich. The board of education 
has voted to limit its PWA building projects to 
necessary additions. In the elimination of certain 
proposed additions to schools, it has reduced its 
building program from $700,000 to $570,000. The 
new proposal includes a plan of the board to 
finance the $314,000 in local district funds by 
refunding present school bonds 

¢ Spartanburg, S. C. The board of education 
has accepted a PWA grant of $209,250 for a 
$425,000 school-construction and improvement 
program. The program calls for the construction 
of two schools and the improvement of two 
present buildings. 

4 Upland, Calif. Bids have been received for 
the construction of the elementary school, to cost 
$250,000. The building will be erected with the 
aid of PWA funds 

@ Mason City, Iowa. The voters have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $261,250 for a school- 
building program. The program calls for a junior 
high school and an addition to a grade school. 

4 Coatesville, Pa. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $300,000 to provide the city’s 
share in a high-school building project, to cost 
$569,000 

4 Findlay, Ohio. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $235,000, the proceeds to be used 
for the construction of a high-school addition. 

@ Nacogdoches, Tex. The voters have approved 
a $200,000 school-bond issue, the proceeds to be 
used in the operation of a school-building pro- 
gram. The program will include a new junior- 
senior high school, an auditorium, and improve- 
ments to present buildings 
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1143 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago New York Los Angeles 
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Our latest Catalog sent on request, 
TODAY. 


4 Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
received a PWA grant of $3,562,702, to be ap- 
plied toward a new construction and rehabilita- 
tion program, estimated to cost $8,000,000. The 
program calls for four new schools and additions 
to 22 buildings. 

4 Phillipsburg, Pa. The board of education has 
approved plans for a new school, to cost 
$210,000. 

4 Ceres, Calif. Plans have been prepared for a 
school-building program, to cost $667,000. 

4 Southington, Conn. The board of education 
has made application for a PWA grant to aid in 
the construction of a new senior high school. 

4 Davenport, Iowa. The Federal Government 
has approved an application of the school board 
for a PWA grant of $1,101,393 for an elementary- 
school building program. The total cost of the 
program is expected to reach $2,447,540. 

4 Janesville, Wis. The city council has ap- 
proved the sale of a $350,000 bond issue, the 
proceeds to be devoted to the construction of 
several grade schools. Application has been made 
for a PWA grant of $289,636. 

@ Muncie, Ind. The board of education has 
awarded the contracts for the construction of the 
McKinley Junior High School, to cost $200,966. 
Herbert F. Smenner is the architect. 

4 Maumee, Ohio. The board of education has 
completed plans for the construction of a high 
school and the remodeling of a grade school, at a 
cost of $318,000. The buildings will be financed 
with a bond issue of $175,000 and a PWA grant 
of 45 per cent. 

4 Gramling, La. The Lincoln parish school 
board has received a PWA grant of $163,634, to 
be applied toward the construction of the Negro 
normal school. 
share of the building program, to cost $816,000. 

4 Denver, Colo. The school board has ap- 
proved plans for the West High School to cost 
$1,489,241, and the school for crippled children 
to cost $215,426. 

4 Meadville, Pa. The PWA has allowed a grant 
of $115,875 to the school board, to be applied 
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Now...even WIDE windows can be darkened 


for MOVIE and 
Still Projections 


Don’t let multiple case- 
ments, extra-wide win- 
dows, or glass brick 
panels prevent good vis- 
ual education. Practical, 
easy to install, the new 


DRAPER X-L 


WINDOW 
SHADING 
UNIT 


Equipped with Overlapping 
Black Shades 


converts wide-windowed classrooms into ideal “theatres” for movie 
and still projections. 


Draper X-L Unit fits any light opening over nine feet wide. Its 


high quality black “Dratex” clcth shades, which are attached to 


SPICELAND 


toward the construction of a 21-room elementary 
school, to cost $257,500. A bond issue of $137,- 
500 has been approved by the voters to match 
the PWA grant. 

¢ Dickinson, Tex. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $160,000 to be applied 
toward the new school-building program, to cost 
$250,000. 

¢ Port Arthur, Tex. The voters have approved 
a $450,000 school-bond issue. The proceeds of 
the bond issue will provide the school district’s 

¢ Milford, Conn. The board of education has 
begun plans for an expenditure of $400,000 for 
the construction of a junior high school and a 
combined auditorium and library. 

4 Edgerton, Wis. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $80,000, to be applied 
toward the construction of an auxiliary high 
school and gymnasium, to cost $159,000. The 
building will provide a double-court gymnasium, 
locker rooms, band, music, agricultural, home- 
economics and art rooms, in addition to two 
classrooms. 

@ Clifton, N. Y. The school board has received 
notice of the approval of a PWA building project 
to cost $527,000. 

4 Salina, Kans. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $375,000. The proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used to match a federal 
grant of $306,810. 

4 Covington, Ky. The board of education has 
approved a school-building program to cost a 
total of $1,000,000. 

4 Loveland, Colo. Construction work has been 
started on a junior high school, to cost $306,000. 
The project is being financed through a bond 
issue of $160,000 voted a year ago. 
¢ Houma, La. The Terrebonne parish school 
board has approved plans for a_ high-school 
building project, to cost $650,000. The PWA has 
granted an allotment of $323,091 for the building. 
# Hammond, La. The Iberia parish school 
board has received a PWA grant of $272,083, 
including $197,415 for the construction of 
thirteen schools. 


an L-shaped steel shield, overlap to eliminate all window light, yet 
operate independently. 
window-shading unit. Address Dept. A.A. 
Also 
shades for regular daylight shading 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Write today for details of this excellent 


available with tan or neutral 


INDIANA 





¢ Washington, Iowa. The voters have approved 
the construction of two grade schools, at a cost 
of $231,580. The buildings will be financed with 
a bond issue of $127,369 and a PWA grant 
of $104,211. 

¢ Norwalk, Calif. A new building has been 
erected for the Carmenita School, at a cost of 
$90,000. The school includes administrative 
offices, faculty room, library, nurses’ and 
orchestra rooms. A combination auditorium and 
classroom, with ample stage, prov-des a meeting 
place for the parents and friends of the school. 

4 Redlands, Calif. Construction work has been 
started on the auditorium and classroom unit of 
the Yucaipa Junior High School and the Red- 
lands Junior High School. An additional project 
planned is a shower and locker unit and cafeteria, 
to cost $18,000. 

¢ The new McKinley School, in Redlands, 
Calif., was occupied for the first time on Septem- 
ber 12. The building, designed by Mr. Herbert 
J. Powell, Los Angeles, is intended for the 
progressive type of education. 

@ Charleroi, Pa. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $95,000, which is to match 
a PWA grant of $78,000 for the construction of 
a new school. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 254 
school-building projects in preliminary stages 
were announced. The anticipated value will be 
$26,336,330. 

During August, Dodge reported contracts let 
for 459 school buildings, valued at $21,380,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of August, 1938, school-bond 
sales in the amount of $14,412,883 were reported. 
The average interest rate on bonds sold was 2.88 
per cent. 

During August, sales of short-term notes, re- 
funding bonds, etc., amounted to $1,361,000. 
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LDING BLEACHERS 


“The Original ‘Telescoping’ Bleacher” 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS—BAYSIDE HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Is your gymnasium properly equipped to seat the crowds during the coming basketball season? 
Many new schools have recently been equipped with Modern HORN Folding Bleachers. 


Don’t delay — investigate this type of seating for your present gymnasium at once. Bleachers purchased now can still 
be installed before the basketball season. 


Write for details and price data. You will be pleasantly surprised when you find how little more genuine HORN 
Folding Bleachers cost than ordinary gymnasium seats. 


SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


HORN FOLDING PARTITION COMPANY 


THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

In preparation of the budget for the fiscal year 
1937-38 the board of education of the city of 
Los Angeles launched a program of building con- 
struction on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. At that 
time a five-year program was outlined, to be 
financed in four successive budgets, with a total 
estimated cost of ten million dollars. The pro- 
gram contemplated the replacement of the re- 
maining masonry buildings which were structurally 
questionable, the replacement of twelve two-story 
wood-frame buildings built before 1900, the estab- 
lishment of nine junior high schools to complete 
the junior-high-school program for the city, and, 
provisions for increased enrollment as seemed to 
be indicated by the present trends 

The first step in the program involved setting 
up 42 building projects of which eleven were of 
such size as to make it necessary to draw the 
plans the first year and postpone construction 
until the second year. The remaining projects of 
construction work were undertaken, although in 
1 few cases the project could not be completed 
by the end of the fiscal year. Although this 
program was to be financed entirely with the 
tax funds PWA aid was received in two projects, 
which were an incomplete part of an earlier 
program 

Between 85 and 90 per cent of the funds pro- 
vided in the budget were expended. Thirteen ele- 
mentary buildings opened for use in September, 
1938, and two additional elementary projects will 
be completed by the first of November. The num 
ber of completed projects in the high-school 
budget is also thirteen, with two partially com 
pleted projects which should be ready for use 
during the coming school year. Two of the three 
junior college buildings set up in the program 
were completed, and the third will be available 
for use in February, 1939 

In general the construction program has been 
one of replacement rather than an_ extension 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


of facilities. Plans are ready, however, for the 
erection of two junior high schools and three 
senior-high school buildings which will add to 
the capacity of the schools 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES HOLD 
MEETING IN LOS ANGELES 


The eighth annual meeting of the California 
School Trustees Association was held September 
35, in the Biltmore Hotel, in Los Angeles. Mr 
S. Levin Aynesworth, president, presided at the 
meeting. 

On the first day there was a sectional luncheon. 
with special tables arranged for the discussion oi 
the subjects of insurance, transportation, rural 
schools, county units, publicity, and salary 
schedules. 

The Saturday afternoon program was an in- 
novation with speakers representing several com 
mercial agencies and a number of schoolmen 
The theme was “The Modern School Plant,” 
taking up such aspects as schoolhousing, effect of 
color on vision, posture seating, educational films, 
visual aids in schools, the use of radio in 
classroom work. 

One of the important panels was that led by 
Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, of Berkeley, on Monday 
morning, which centered around the topic, “Traf- 
fic Safety Courses in High-School Programs.” 
It resulted in a formal recommendation from the 
Association that some definite and standard type 
of program be developed and included in the 
California secondary schools 

The Monday afternoon program was devoted 
to the consideration of educational legislation, 
and a program was developed to be used as the 
basis for the 1939 legislation 

The Association voted to re-elect the present 
officers for the year 1938-39: President, G. Levin 
Aynesworth, Fresno; first vice-president, George 
R. Wells, Santa Ana; second vice-president, E 
W. McDermott, Pittsburg; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield. Four new directors 





were chozen: Mrs. Ellis Giacomazzi, Santa Paula; 
Mr. H. F. Harrold, Decoto; Mr. R. E. Persson, 
Turlock; Mr. J. J. Tallman, Fort Bragg. 


PWA PROGRESS 
Up to and including September 19, the Public 
Works Administration in Washington made public 
the fact that “offers” have been made for the 
erection of 2,588 school buildings. The PWA 
allotments and grants to the local school author- 
ities will make possible the erection of buildings 

valued at a total of $434,850,071. 


WHAT PWA HAS DONE 


The public schools of the United States have 
been the recipients of valuable aid from the 
PWA. Of the PWA programs from 1932 through 
1937, 42 per cent have been federal projects, or 
5,886 projects were for educational buildings. 

The grants made by the PWA for these build- 
ings amounted to $392,751,272, and the loans 
totaled $89,683,445. The colleges and universities 
shared in the PWA construction program to the 
extent of 493, erected at a cost of $147,053,134. 

Since its beginning in 1933 up to the present 
time, the PWA has provided nearly 7,900 new or 
improved and enlarged schools, offering 44,200 
classrooms to house 1,769,000 students. 


ISSUE WARNING 

4 Public Works Adm‘nistrator Harold L. Ickes 
has announced that the PWA will not be able 
to make allotments to projects which require 
bond elections where the election is to be con- 
ducted after October 1. The action was taken 
because there is a period of only 70 working days 
between October 1 and January 1. This is too 
short a period in which to accomplish the nec- 
essary preparation 

A number of cities have asked permission to 
hold bond elections in November, said Mr. Ickes, 
but these requests have been turned down. Under 
the law authorizing the PWA programs, con- 
struction must be started on all approved projects 
by January 1. 
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sizes, but in the famous BOSTON Speed Cutters that 
do a perfect pointing job so rapidly. 
economy of pencils is a big factor—Bostons cut a clean 
sharp point and then stop cutting when the point is 


made. 


Nothing to get out of order. Have your school supply 


A popular model stoutly made for long service. 
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The Public Works Administration, in Wash- 
ington, on September 15, issued a new warning 
that dilitariness in the acceptance of contracts 
for public works will cause the cancellation ot 
offers. It is insisted that construction must be 
under way before January 1, if formal acceptance 
is not promptly made and the final steps leading 
to construction are not undertaken. Projects 
which are thrown out will be replaced by others 
so that the funds can be immediately used as 
provided by law. 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OFFICIAL 
CREDITS WPA ACTIVITIES 


Assistance by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in Connecticut has enabled the Hartford 
board of education to advance by many years the 
work it otherwise might not have accomplished 
under its restricted budget, Edward A. Willard, 
construction assistant f the board, states in a 
recent report addressed to Thomas J. Burke, 
manager of the Hartford Branch of the WPA. 

Practically every school in Hartford has been 
aided in some form or other by the WPA, accord- 
ing to a report Mr. Willard subm‘tted to the 
board of education on the activities of federal 
work relief. 

Complimenting the WPA for the co-operation 
existing between the two agencies without which 
“the board of education would have been greatly 
the loser,’ Mr. Willard’s letter, in part, said: 
“Through the WPA we have been able to take 
old, dilapidated buildings with antiquated plumb- 
ing, heating, and lighting facilities and some with 
serious structural faults and make them over into 
thoroughly modernized plants, with excellent 
lighting, adequate heat, and fine toilet facilities, 
which will serve the City of Hartford well for 
many years to come with a minimum cost of 
maintenance. 

“We have replaced thousands of feet of old 
broken, hazardous flag walks, with new concrete 
sidewalks, drained, graded, and surfaced recrea- 
tional areas, and put back into use hundreds of 
pieces of school furn'ture, completely repaired 





Manufacturers of Hunt Pens, Clips 
and Speedball Products 


FREE lesson sheets on 


Lettering, Pen Drawing, 


Linoleum Block Printing 


for your school. 
details. 


Send for 


and refinished, that had been discarded due to 
their condition.” 

Mr. Willard’s accompanying report, addressed 
to Edwin F. Nelson, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs, shows that projects 
completed total $925,000. Projects now in 
progress, which are approximately 70 per cent 
completed, amount to $465,435, while projects 
proposed and awaiting approval approximate 
$350,000, or a grand total of more than #1,740,- 
400 on all of the WPA activities in connection 
with MHartford’s public-school system. These 
moneys constitute the funds of both the sponsor 
and the Federal Government. 

Willard’s report concludes with preliminary 
plans and estimates which are in preparation 
for other WPA project proposals. The most exten- 
sive of these affect the Northwest, Bracket and 
Northeast Schools, where it is proposed to install 
new lighting, power, and fire-alarm systems; new 
boilers, shower and locker rooms for boys’ and 
girls’ gymnasiums, drinking-fountain facilities, 
new toilets, modernization of cafeter'a, manual- 
training and cooking departments, linoleum floors 
in offices and corridors, and other improvements 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


4 Louisville, Ky. Construction work was 
started in September, on the north wing of the 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, to cost $293.,- 
537. The addition is to be erected with a PWA 
grant of $159,503, and the balance donated by 
the late Mr. Theodore Ahrens, for whom the 
school has been named. It is expected that the 


total expenditure for the building will reach 
$354,452. 
4 Luckey, Ohio. The Troy township school 


district has undertaken a school-building pro- 
gram, which comprises the addition of two wings 
to the present building to contain a cafeteria, 
industrial-arts laboratory, science laboratory, 
offices, and commercial department. in addition 
to new grade classrooms. The building project 
will be financed with a bond issue of $56,000 
and a WPA grant of $25,000. 
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¢ Ludlow, Ky. A complete new lighting system 
has been installed in the elementary school, giving 
each classroom more than ten times the amount 
of artificial light available formerly. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The PWA has 
approved a $513,000 supplementary project for 
improvements and additions to thirty city 
schools. The supplementary projects were recom- 
mended by the research institute after the board 
had obtained approval for a $943,000 project for 
improvements and additions to twelve schools. 

@ Muskogee, Okla. The board of education has 
accepted a PWA grant of $225,000, as part of 
a $500,000 school construction program for the 
city. A school-bond election will be called to 
vote $275,000 in bonds to match the PWA grant. 

4 Salina, Kans. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $375,000, the proceeds to be 
applied toward the construction of a new senior 
high school, to cost $681,810. The remainder, or 
45 per cent of the cost, will be provided by the 
Federal Government. 

¢ Hamburg, N. Y. The voters have approved 4 
bond issue of $265,000, to be applied toward the 
construction of a new grade school. A PWA 
grant of $207000 has been obtained. 

4 Hillside, N. J. The board of education has 
accepted a PWA grant of $242,000, to be applied 
toward the construction of a senior high school, 
to cost $537,000. 

4 North Adams, Mass. Plans have been ap- 
proved for a new Mark Hopkins School, to cost 
approximately $240,000. 

¢ Charlotte Courthouse, Va. Construction work 
will be started shortly on the new Charlotte 
County High School, to cost $225,000. 

¢ Utica, N. Y. The board of education has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of an auditorium 
and two gymnasiums at the Proctor High School, 
to cost $448,748. 

4 Williamson, W. Va. The board of education 
has received a PWA grant of $118,636, to be 
applied toward a school-building program, esti- 
mated to cost $260,000. 
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A NEW TREND IN INDUSTRY 


Significant for 


Vocational 
Training 


Light motor-driven tools have penetrated industry 
to a remarkable extent. In thousands of machine 
shops, woodworking plants, pattern shops, mainte- 
nance departments, shipping rooms — low-cost tools 
similar to those in the photograph have been adapted 


as standard equipment. 


This new development is of vital importance to 
those concerned with vocational training. It means 
that in addition to the obvious advantages of light 
power tools, with their low first cost, low operating 
cost, greater adaptability and flexibility, there is now 
the great advantage of training students on tools 


they will actually use in industry. 


Delta light 


power tools are being adopted by 
schools all over the country. Before deciding on 
equipment for your wood and metal working shops, 
get the full story of the Deita modern motor-driven 
tools. Write today for the new 1939 Delta Cata!'og 


685 East Vienna Avenue. 





Delta Manufacturing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








| A — AOE AER ARE «A I RE 
Personal News of School 
Officials 


Sea A RE ER 


@ Mr. Howarp M. ULtMan has been elected president 
the school board at Bluffton, Ind 
@ Mx. Epcar E. Suarp has been re-elected president 
the board of education at Moorhead, Minn. O. D 

Hitpr was re-elected secretary 

@ The board of education at Seymour, Ind., has re 
organized with the election of Don A. BOLLINGER as 
president NeaL HENNESSY as secretary and LENORE 
SwaILs as treasurer. Mr. Bollinger has been a member of 
the board for twelve years, and Mrs. Swails has been 
elected for a third term of three years 

@ Mr. Joun G. CrepercreN has been elected president 
of the board of education at Duluth, Minn. Frank Crass- 
WELLER was elected vice-president, and A. W. TayiLor 
treasurer 

@ Mr. Fraxx Barrp has been elected president of the 
board of education at Dodge City, Kans. He succeeds 
T. P. Harrison 

@ The board of education at Bemidji, Minn., has re 
organized with the re-election of Dr. E. W. JoHNSON as 
president: RK. A. Gappe was elected vice-president; Mrs 
INA Moopy clerk; and C. A. VANDERSLUIS treasurer 
@ Mr. Herpert L. Reeves, assistant secretary of the 
board of education at Detroit, Mich., died on August 19 
at a local hospital, after a week's illness. Mr. Reeves had 
been in the employ of the board for 51 years and was 
actively in charge of the selection of building sites for 
school buildings 

@ The school board at Springfield, Minn., has reorgan 
zed with the re-election of Pump Von FISCHER as 
president: A. C. Lenrer as clerk; and A. C. Ocns as 
treasurer 

@ The school board at Pipestone, Minn., has elected 
A. C. Waker as president; Mrs. Luetta McGiiiivary 
aS secretary; and J. R. LAMBERT 4s treasurer 

@ The school board at Madison, Wis., has reorganized 


with the election of Joun P. Burier as president; H. ¢ 
SCHENK as vice-president; Mrs. MADDEN as secretary 
ind GLENN W. STEPHENS as treasurer 


@ Mr. R. J. Parsonson has been re-elected president of 


he board of education at Bellflower, Calif. The other 
membe are Mr. Bert W Twomsty, clerk, and Mr 
An . ERESSK 


@ The board of education at St. Cloud, Minn., has re 
organized with the election of Dr. N. J. Laur as presi 
dent: Dr. H. B. Crark as vice-president; Dr. M. A 
SIVINSKI as secretary; and A. J 
@ Mr. Harry A. Benson has been appointed super 
visor of buildings and grounds for the board of educa 
tion at Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. B. B. DUEMKE was ap 
pointed as assistant supervisor 

@ Mr. Witsert A. Hupre, business office accountant 
of the board of education at Highland Park, Mich has 
been named acting business manager, to serve until the 
appointment of a permanent manager to succeed H. J 
Daley 

@ Mr. W. C. Hicxtrne has been elected president of 
the school board at Moose Lake, Minn 

@ Miss Epna P. Amivon has been appointed chief of the 
home-economics service in the United States Office of 
Education at Washington. She 
Fallgatter 

@ Miss GRETCHEN WULFING has been appointed Director 
of Elementary Education at Redlands, Calif 

@ Mr. Frank Hucues has assumed the superintendency 
at Sparks, Ga 

@ Mr. Eart Horton has become 
schools at Danbury, Conn 

@ Mr. Ray G. GoLtpMAN is the new superintendent of 
schools at Huntingburg, Ind 

@ Supt. Lee Kirxparrick, of Paris, Ky 
elected 

@ Mr. Harotp Sesorp has become superintendent of 
schools at Jacksontown, Ohio. He was formerly principal 
and coach in the Pataskala schools 

@ Miss Epitn A. Winsnip, daughter of the late Dr. A 
E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, died 
September 2, in New York City. Miss Winship was for 
many years a schoolbook editor and was at various times 
employed by Silver, Burdett & Company, D. C. Heath & 
Company, and Charles E. Merrill Company. At the time 
of her death, she was connected with the World Book 
Company 

@ Mr. R. E. Dawson, of Clarendon, Ark has as 
sumed the superintendency at Osceola 

@ Mr. D. J. Norton has assumed the superintendency 
at Hayfield, lowa 

@ Mr. W. K. Savitre has 
schools at Tingley, lowa 

@ Dr. Atonzo G. Grace, a member of the faculty of 
the University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y has been 
uppointed Commissioner of Education for the State of 
Connecticut. Dr. Grace succeeds Dr. E. W. Butterfield 


ALLEN as treasurer 


succeeds Miss Florence 


superintendent of 


has been re 


become superintendent of 


who has become superintendent of schools at Bloor field 
Conn 

@ Mr. F formerly principal of the high 
school at Neligh, Nebr has becone superintendent of 
schools. He succeeds Howard D. McEachern, who has gone 
to Monett, Mo 

@ Mr. W. G. Rickarp, of Marquette, Mich., has be- 
come superintendent of schools at Boyne Falls. He 
ceeds O. W. Dey 

@ Mr. V. K. Tarter has become superintendent of 
schools of Pulaski County, Ky 

@ Mr. Witson Cross has been appo'nted bus'ness edu 
cation instructor in the Central High School, South 
Bend, Ind 

@ Mr. Epwarp M. Lane has been appointed director 
of records and accounts for the board of education of 
Detroit, Mich. He succeeds the late Herbert L. Reeves 
who completed 52 years of service on the board. Mr 
Reeves began his career with the board on November 8 
1886, as messenger boy 


Don Mac tay 


su 


During his long service, he saw 
the enrollment grow from 10,000 pupils in charge of 350 
teachers, to 261,000 pupils taught by 7,810 teachers 
He held successively the positions of clerk, chief clerk 
and assistant secretary 

@ Mr. Kennetn C. Ray has assumed the superin- 
tendency at Zanesville, Ohio. He was formerly superin 
tendent of the Athens County schools 


EVALUATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The secondary-school staff of the city schools 
of Pasadena, Calif., with the co-operation of 
teachers’ and administrators’ committees, has 
begun a program of evaluation which is intended 
to better serve the pupils’ needs 

In the carrying out of the program, reactions 
from teachers, pupils, and parents were obtained 
The reactions are now being studied by the 
principals, assistant principals, and counselors 
from each school faculty, in an effort to study 
the evaluation of each school’s program and to 
plan a long-time program looking toward an 
improvement of the service. Every aspect of the 
secondary-school program is being studied by 
those connected with the operation of the schools 
It is believed that the evaluat’on will make for 
improved services to the secondary-school pupils 
of the city 
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Chair 
Pattern No. 6066 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound 
curve, manufactured with casein glue; or 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat 
veneer panel enclosed in a steel frame. 

Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when 
chair is open for use. 

The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1”x 
3" beaded rolled channel steel. 

The test of this chair revealed that the chair 
would sustain a weight of 2105 pounds 
before failure developed. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


READING, MICHIGAN 


Like prize pupils, Binders Board excels in 
all around ability. This superior cover board 
possesses all the characteristics necessary 
to make the foundation for binding that will 
stand long, hard service. 


On all book orders, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to include this clause: 


“‘Books to be bound in Binders Board made 
according to Commercial Standard CS 50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


Chanin Building New York City 

MEMBERS 

Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. C.H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 

The Davey Company, Jersey City, N.J. Otter River Mills, Inc., Otter River, Mass. 
Fandango Mills Millburn, N. J. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 





TOTAL COST OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
REDUCED TO ONLY 4/5c PER SQ. FT. 


“Car-Na-Lac Easier to Apply ... Outwears Ordinary Wax 
Floor Treatments’’—Says Garfield School of Yankton, S. D. 


FoR the past 4 years, this school has kept its 7200 sq. ft. 
of asbestos tile flooring in excellent condition with only 
3 applications of Car-Na-Lac annually. Radically different 
from all other self-polishing floor treatments, Car-Na-Lac 
levels itself out like wax and dries like lacquer . .. to a 
brilliant, streakless lustre. WATERPROOF! . . . Non-slippery. 


Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors! 


ARN A-LAC CONTINENTAL 


CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1569 E. National Ave. 
Brazil, Ind. 


Made by the Makers of Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Seal 


Meets U.S. Specifications except for percentage of solid content. 
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This Laboratory Table Has EIGHT NEW FEATURES 


@ The Brown-Page Unit has | 7 : 
eight distinct advantages over . ih ae ——— - 
the usual laboratory table de- ‘ : 
sign. Check these eight practi- 
cal features with your own ex- 
perience and you will appreciate 
the necessity for them. 


@ 1. Clear Working Surface 

@ 2. Large, Easily Accessible Sinks 
® 3. Dual Service Equipment 

® 4. Large, Practical Drawers 

@ 5. 


Conveniently Located 
Reagent Racks 


6. Easy to Install 
7. Sixteen-Student Capacity 





® 8. Attractive Appearance. 








SEND IN THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. ASBJ-10-38 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Please send me more information on the Brown-Page Unit 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, 
WISCONSIN 


ADDRESS 


| STATE 








October 26-28. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist November 4-5. Kansas Teachers’ Association, at 
— No. 1), at Lincoln. Lillian Bearss, Fairbury, secretary Kansas City. F. L. Pinet, Topeka, secretary. 
COMING CONVENTIONS October 26-28. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist Vovember 10-11. Delaware Education Association, at 
October 7. New York State Teachers’ Association, at No. 4), at North Platte Cc A. Bowers, Lincoln, sec retary. Dover Miss Nexie Brown, Harrington, secretary. , 
Hempstead. Stanley F. Warner, Lawrence, secretary Ox tober 26-28. Nebraska Teachers Association (Dist. _ November 16-18. IMlinois State School Board Associa- 
iehie « ito Vork State Teachers’ Association, at No. 5), at McCook. Paul Morris, Benkelman, secretary. tion, at Springfield. A. D McLarty, Springfield, Set retary. 
edenten M. C. McWhorter, Pine City, secretary. _ October 26-28 Nebraska Teachers Association (Dist November 17. Massachusetts Superintendents Associa- 
October 7-8. Ohio High-School Principals’ Association, No. 6), at Chadron W. L. Nicholas, Oshkosh, secretary. tion, at Boston. B. J. Merriam, Framingham, secretary. 
stanton Otte Or tober 27-28 Indiana Teachers’ Association, at In- 
October 11-14. National Association of Public-School dianapolis. C. O. W illiams, Indianapolis, secretary. PERSONAL NEWS 
Business Officials, at Chicago, Ill. H. W. Cramblet, Pitts- October 27-29. Minnesota Education Association, at 
South, Pa. soemtatt, Minneapolis. W. E. Englund, St. Paul, secretary @ Mr. A. L. Hacen, of Leola, S. Dak., has assumed 
October 13-14. Michigan Education Association (No October 27-29. Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, his duties as superintendent of schools at Dickinson, N. 
at Saginaw. Rose Dill, Saginaw, secretary at Providence, R. I. Alfred J. Maryott, Pawtucket, secre om . : 

October 13-14. Michigan Education Association (No. tary : ; . @ Mr. J. E. FLEMING has become superintendent of 
at Lansing. Sarah V. Beattie, Howell, secretary. October 27-28. Maine Teachers’ Association, at Bangor. schools at Florence, Kans. He succeeds R. C. Perrussel. 
October 13-14. Missouri Central Teachers’ Association, Adelbert W. Gordon, Augusta, secretary. $2 ; @ Mr. Joun C. Bropueap, assistant superintendent of 
at Warrensburg. Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg, secretary October 27-28 Michigan Education Association (No. schools of Boston, Mass., has retired from the school 
October 13-15. Utah Education Association, at Salt 4), at Grand Rapids. Miss Marjorie Graham, Carson service. Mr. Brodhead was one of forty school employees 

Lake City. M. B. Taylor, Salt Lake City, secretary. Cnty, secretary ' , : to be placed om the retirement list. 

, aie : a : Body “ne te October 27-28. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist @ Mr. Crayton Kay has become superintendent of 
October 13 15 Vermont Teachers Association, at No. 2), at Omaha. Miss Olive McBeth, Osceola, secretary schools at Osceola, Ark. He succeeds B. L. Presson 
Burlington. R. E. Bassett, Stowe, sec oy + ee October 27-28. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist @ Mr. T. E. Motrn has accepted the superintendency 
October 14-15. Oregon High School Principals — No. 3), at Norfolk. Ira George, Osmond, secretary at Platte, S. Dak. He succeeds E. A. Trever. 

ciation, at Salem. D. A. E..erson, Salem, SeCeeTaEy. October 27-28. New Yotk Teachers’ Association, at @ Mr. L. F. Kriec has become superintendent of 
October 15. Massachusetts Teachers Federation, at Rochester. Miss Stella M. O'Neil, Rochester, secretary. schools at East Dubuque, Iowa. He succeeds G. W. Case. 
New Bedford Hugh Nixon, Boston, se con ge - October 27-29. Colorado Education Association, at @ The board of education of Keego Harbor, Mich., has 
October 20-21. New Hampshire Teachers’ Association, Denver. W. B. Mooney, Denver, secretary. reorganized with the election of E. J. Bearp as president; 
at Concord. John W. Condon, Derry, secretary. — , October 27-29. Michigan Education Association (Dist. S$. S. Cromn vice-president; C. E. Fettows secretary; 
October 20-21. Michigan Education Association (No. No. 1), at Detroit. Miss Frances M. Stubbs, Detroit, and H. G. Russ treasurer 

6), at Detroit. Edward Ferguson, Ferndale, secretary. secretary @ Mr. Brreney Here has become superintendent of 
Ccheter 30-08 Michigan Beucation Association (No. October 28. Connecticut Teachers’ Association, at schools at Pleasant Hill, Okla 

8), at Kalamazoo. Frances Eldridge, Kalamazoo, Secretary. Hartford. F. E. Harrington, Hartford, secretary. @ Maurice L. Coreman has assumed the superintend- 
October 20-21. New York Teachers’ Association, at October 28. New York Teachers’ Association, at New ency at Scoftsbluff, Nebr. Mr. Coleman was formerly 
Albany. Pauline E Baker, Albany, sec retary. ae: York City. Dorothy McKneally, Newburgh, secretary superintendent at Monett, Mo 

October 20-21 New York Teac hers Association, at October 28-29. Kentucky Association of Colleges and @ Supt. V. E. Kiontz, of Janesville, Wis., has been re- 
Plattsburg Evelyn Knight, Lake Placid, secretary. Secondary Schools, at Lexington. Paul B. Boyd, Lexing- elected for his fourth term 

October 21. New York Teachers’ Association, at Utica ton, secretary @ Mr. R. E. Dencrer has become superintendent of 
Mary E. O’Connor, Utica, secretary. October 28-20. New York Teachers’ Association, at schools at Scranton, lowa. He was formerly located at 
October 21. Cooperative Educational Association, at Buffalo. Edna Davis, Batavia, secretary Colwell, Iowa 

Alexandria, Va. Mrs. J. R. Smith, Richmond, secretary November 3. Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign @ The board of education of Mancelona, Mich., has 
October 23-25. New York State School Boards Asso- Language Teachers, at Milwaukee. Miss M. Schirmer, reorganized with the election of Losey L. Wricnr as 
ciation, at Syracuse. W. A. Clifford, Mt. Vernon, secretary Milwaukee, secretary president; HeLteN SMITH as _ secretary and FLoyp 
October 24-25 Association of Urban Universities, at November 3s Iowa Teachers’ Association, at Des GREGORY as treasurer 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. Roscoe M. Ihrig, Pittsburgh, Pa., Moines. Charles F. Pye, Des Moines, secretary @ Mr. Joun L. Sreveson, Fellows, Calif., has suc- 


secretary November 3-5. Illinois University High-School Confer- ceeded Mr. 


Lloyd Williamson as a member of the board 
October 25-28 American Association of School Physi- ence, at Urbana. A. W. Clevenger, Urbana, secretary of school trustees of the Midway School District, Fellows, 
cians, at Kansas City, Kans. Dr. John Sundwall, Ann November 3-5. Wisconsin Education Association, at Calif 
Arbor, president Milwaukee. O. H. Plenzke, Madison, secretary. @ Mr. Arpert F. Scuroeper, purchasing agent of the 
October 26-28. Pennsylvania State Association for November’ 3—5. Wisconsin Association of Secondary- Milwaukee board of school directors for the past 26 
Adult Education, at Philadelphia. Dr. Albert A. Owens, School Principals, at Milwaukee. Harry Weingartner, Mil- years, retired from the school service in October. He 
Philadelphia, director waukee, secretary 


was given a month's vacation with pay 
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SEES ALL~ PLAYS ALL 
UNIVERSAL 
SOUND PROJECTORS 
New All-Purpose Model 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 

of classroom and auditorium. 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 The board of education of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was by a court decision, ordered to pay 
Jasper Sipes $29,807.40 for school furniture. 
Some question had arisen as to the legality of 
the board procedure. In order to clear all doubt 
the board agreed that Mr. Sipes should enter a 
friendly suit for the recovery of his claim 

4 Pekin, Ill. The bonded indebtedness of the 
high school has been reduced to $290,000. At 
present there are only $12,000 in anticipation tax 
warrants outstanding. During the past year, bonds 
amounting to $18,500 and $13,915 in interest, 
were paid. 

¢ Montgomery, Ala. The Montgomery County 
board of education has adopted a budget ofl 
$699,191 for the school year 1939. This is an in- 
crease of $2,573 over the estimate for the last 
year. The largest item was $433,235 for instruc- 
tion expenses. 

@ Charleston, W. Va. The school board of 
Kanawha County has adopted a budget of $2,- 
802,072 for the school year 1939. The budget in- 
cludes $1,868,878 for salaries of 1,400 teachers 
Of the total budget, $1,827,253 will be raised by 
taxation. 

@ Dallas, Tex. The school board is facing a 
possible deficit of $50,000 to $75,000 or more, 
unless it is able to so reduce its expenditures as 
to bring the budget within the expected revenue 
limits. The board aims to make every effort to 
bring the budget into balance without the neces- 
sity of cutting teachers’ salaries. 

¢ Highland Park, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $290,937 for the school year 
1939. This is an increase of $21,000 over the 
estimate for the year 1937-38. The largest item 
is $226,517 for teachers’ salaries 

$ Galveston, Tex. The tentative budget of the 
school board for the year 1939 calls for expendi- 
tures amounting to $625,844. This is an increase 
of $71,979 over the estimate for the last year, 
which is due largely to the cost of furniture for 
a new school building. 
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Universal Sound Projector 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


1917 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
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|| Muskegon, 


¢ Muncie, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $817,096 for the school year 1939. 
The estimate for 1937-38 was $828,671. Increases 
in operating expenses, amounting to $29,220, in- 
clude $20,715 for teachers’ salaries 

¢ Fort Worth, Tex. The board of education 
has prepared a budget for 1939, calling for a 
total of $2,405,769. The budget represents a re- 
duction of $166,246 below operation and main- 
tenance expenses for last year 

@ Fond du Lac, Wis. A public-address system 
will be installed in the senior high school, with 
loud-speakers in all classrooms. 

4 Southington, Conn. The budget of the school 
board for the year 1939 calls for a total of $160,- 
150. This is an increase of $5,000 over the amount 
for the year 1938. The increase is due to the 
adjustment of salaries and the introduction of a 
homemaking course. 

@ Fort Wayne, Ind. The board of education 
has prepared a budget for the year 1939, calling 
for an expenditure of $1,931,034. The budget 
shows an increase of $59,100 over the estimate 
for 1938. The largest item is $1,082,010 for teach- 
ers’ salaries. Of the latter, $46,000 is allowed for 
restoration of salaries. Operating expenses call 
for $215,679, and auxiliary expenses $239,604. 

@ Detroit, Mich. A possible deficit in school 
funds of $1,000,000 may force cuts in teachers’ 
salaries during the next year. On the basis of 
present figures, state aid to the city schools next 
year will be $1,700,000 less than the credit set up 
by the city council in its budget 

@ The city schools of Tulsa, Okla., have been 
allotted $403,321 in PWA money. The grant will 
be used in a $896,000 project call'ng for the con 
struction of a Negro school and additions to two 
white schools 

@ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of educa 
tion has adopted a revised budget for 1939, call 
ing for $2,604,085 for operating expenses, and 
$602,558 for debt service. The estimated revenues 
leave an operating deficit in the budget of $220 
310, which will be covered by an unencumbered 
cash balance of $25,650, collections of delinquent 


No. M-80-C COMBINATION TABLE 


Many educators are now turning to combination Foods and 
Clothing laboratories as a practical and economical means of pro- 
viding schools with a variety of homemaking facilities. 


Six tables, such as the No. M-80-C illustrated above, will accomo- 
date classes of 24 students for foods or clothing classes. 
signed flexibility of this unit is such that it provides efficient facili- 
ties for the teaching of both subjects in only one laboratory room. 


The de- 


Send our Planning Department sketches of your floor plans. 
Homemaking laboratory layouts will be made and submitted as 
blueprints for your approval. 
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taxes, and repayment of a loan made by the 
operating fund to the debt service some years 
ago. The operating budget has been cut by the 
tax committee to 5.5 mills. Most of the reductions 
were made in the maintenance department, which 
will have a total of $80,000, as compared with 
$250,000 the past year. 

@ Gary, Ind. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $2,411,782 for the school 
year 1939, of which $1,174,438 will be expended 
for teachers’ salaries. The budget is based on a 
tax levy of $1.40, which is an increase of 10 
cents over the $1.30 rate in force in 1938. 

@ Chicopee, Mass. The school board has suf- 
fered a total cut of $27,000 in its budget. Of this 
amount, about $10,000 has been made up by an 
allotment from the George Dean federal fund for 
trade-school instruction, leaving a net deficit of 
$17,000. If the remainder of the deficit is not 
made up, it will be necessary to eliminate some 
of the school activities to effect further savings 
in school expenditures. 

¢ Governor Murphy of Michigan has abandoned 
as impracticable at this time his plan for an 
involved revision of the school-aid plan to wipe 
out inequities arising from the drastic economy 
cut from $49,000,000 to $39,500,000. The action 
will offer new possibilities of taxes as offsets to 
what now appear to be increased deficits. He 
urged economies and emergent remedies rather 
than taxes. 

4 The Dade County (Fla.) school board has 
purchased $147,000 worth of school bonds as part 
of a current program to retire $200,000 in bonds 
maturing from 1960 to 1967 and to facilitate the 
refunding program 

The total bonded indebtedness of the Dade 
County school system is set at $7,763,900. There 
will be $333,758 cash on hand after payment o! 
bond obligations due on November first. Part 0! 
the cash will be used to retire the $200,000 worth 
of bonds 

4 Lockport, N. Y. Bids have been received for 


the construction of the Barker Central High, 


School, to cost $274,000. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY DUTIES OF 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


(Concluded from page 22) 
the visit of the supervising principal to 
her room should always make her a better 
teacher. 

The effectiveness of the work of a 
teacher can best be judged by the re- 
sponses of the pupils and by every indi- 
vidual pupil. Appropriate responses imply 
appropriate stimuli. Pupil motivation, pu- 
pil purposing, pupil activity, pupil accom- 
plishment, must be looked for in every 
classroom. The supervising _ principal 
should watch to see whether the teacher 
is applying the laws of learning in her 
work — the laws of association, of repeti- 
tion, and of satisfaction. 

In general, the supervising principal 
may know that he is reaching the super- 
visory situation if he can see his teachers 
grow in efficiency, and the work of the 
pupils improve, as a result of the improve- 
ment of the teacher. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from page 28) 
tion in school administration has come to 
Stay, and the movement is growing steadily. 
(2) This democratic procedure is not en- 
tirely free from disadvantages, but the 
time for arguing its defects is probably 
past as it is generally conceded that the 
advantages far outweigh the disadvan- 


training classes. 


Write for Complete Catalog. 


SKILSAW, INC. 


Dept. C, 3316 Elston Ave. 


@ Full 32 sq. in. sanding area. 
Ball bearing construction. Also 
made with vacuum dust collec- 
tor. When used with our bench 
stand,—instantly converted in- 
to Bench or Spindle Sander for 
manual training work. 
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Refinish desks, 
tables ... ata big 
saving with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


New improved models produce | 
a smooth even finish, without | 
ripples or ridges .. . faster and 
cheaper! Easy to use—plugs into 
any light socket. The electrical 
method of refinishing desk tops, 
resurfacing blackboards, tables, 
stair treads. Ideal for manual 
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tages. (3) Participation is often more for- 
mal and more systematized in the larger 
school systems than in the smaller schools. 
(4) Those administrative functions which 
deal with the internal administration of the 
school, and which are directly connected 
with the instructional problems, lend them- 
selves most readily to effective teacher par- 
ticipation. (5) Teacher participation is 
really a frame of mind a willingness to 
share responsibilities. It is not necessarily 
a form of government. 


ARE UNDERAGE CHILDREN 
SUCCESSES IN SCHOOLP 


(Concluded from page 32) 
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* Another EXCLUSIVE Feature of 
MILLS METAL PARTITIONS 


On the unseen INSIDE — in all hollow sec- 
tions of the partition itself, where rust gets 
its undetected foothold . .. that’s where 
Mills Metal Partitions are coated with a pro- 
tective primer. It’s an invisible quality feature 
and a very important point to consider. Yet, 
it’s but one of many Mills exclusive features 

. . all plus-QUALITIES that make Mills 
Metal Partitions not only the most modern 
in appearance but the most enduring your 
money can buy. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


1000 Wayside Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


by a brief trial in actual school conditions. 

6. What recommendation can be made 
after a twelve-year study of the problem 
of admitting underage pupils? School 
systems where the chronological age of 5 
years and 8 months is used as a basis for 
admission may well admit a pupil a year 
younger chronologically, on two condi- 
tions: first, that his mental age is at least 
5 years and 10 months; second, that he 
is physically fit for schoolwork. He should 
progress in the upper third of his class 
and maintain a consistently high average 
through his elementary- and secondary- 
school grades. 


the requirements for the mental age should JMOOT QUESTIONS IN GEN-\ 


be at least 5 years and 10 months. A high 
percentage at this mental age level will do 
satisfactory work. Some systems may pre- 
fer to make 6 years the minimum mental 
age. 

5. What are the chief causes of failures 
in case of the underage? The chief causes 
for the underage are no different from those 
of the regularly admitted pupils and may 
be briefly summarized. 

1. Factors causing irregular attendance. 

2. The physical immaturity, of the child 
which is manifest in his inability to apply 
himself readily and consistently to his 
schoolwork. 

The latter cannot be foretold, but the 
former may be detected either in his physi- 
cal examination, his psychological test, or 


ERAL GUIDANCE FOR THE 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


(Concluded from page 24) 


are: the place of the classroom teacher in 
guidance; the homeroom teacher; the 
guidance expert; and the relation of these 
individuals to one another. Obviously, 
these are very significant in setting up a 
guidance program. Some writers would 
have them one way, some another. Here 
again, the school executive is doubtless 
confused by conflicting counsel. 


In Conclusion 
The whole matter may be concluded by 
saying thatthe executive should under- 
stand that in this stage of the movement 
only one thing emerges with absolute cer- 
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tainty, to wit, the need for guidance. Such 
fundamental matters as the probable ex- 
istence of basic traits, requisite guidance 
personnel, the evaluation of guidance, even 
the very meaning of guidance, as yet are 
unsettled. Therefore it remains for him 
to adopt an experimental attijude, adjust 
his own procedure to his own needs, and 
go_ ahead; for there is no fixed pattern of 
certainties to guide him. Elsewhere* we are 
on record concerning what, in our judg- 
ment, the specialists themselves can_do to 
relieve this situation. 


A TALE OF NIAGARA 


(Concluded from page 47) 


How a human shrimp like myself could sur- 
vive that without bedlam breaking loose was 
a mystery indeed. But I took the boys out 
to the gymnasium — socalled. It was just a 
barn without any apparatus whatsoever — un- 
less a floor, walls, and rafters may be called 
such. I made the boys run around here till 
many were puffing and showing signs of dis- 
tress, but there was no hint of resentment or 
discontent. They behaved like a company of 
angels. 

Then I stood before the class and went 
through certain motions which I invited them 
to copy. I shot out my arms to the side, then 
above my head, and then out to the front. In 
making this last movement my right fist came 
very close to the nose of the captain of the 
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football team, who was standing at the end of 
the first row. He recoiled and fell sideways 
against the next boy, who fell against the 
next, and the entire front line of seven fell to 
the floor. I expected a riot. But no one even 
laughed. The boys seemed scared. They picked 
themselves up quickly and resumed their 
places. Those who stood behind them looked 
at each other in wonder. As the boys in the 
first rows were the tallest of any, those fur- 
ther back did not know what had really hap- 
pened, and I found out later that they thought 


I had knocked the front line down with a 
single blow. Their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 


How comfortable I would have felt had I 
been assured that these conditions would pre- 
vail during my entire stay of two weeks! But 
I did not know what might happen at any 
moment. Each day I went to school wonder- 
ing and fearing. I was like a man in a room 
with a sleeping tiger. I was as certain as I 
could be of anything that if those boys once 
broke loose I could no more restrain them 
than I could sweep back the ocean. 

But it was the same right to the end. The 
pupils prepared all their lessons carefully. 
They were never absent or late. A Prussian 
drill sergeant could not have exacted a more 
respectful and subdued demeanor. Even when 
I was out of the room there was the same 
heavenly calm. Can the reader explain it? I 
could not. 

The chairman of the school board very 
kindly went with me to the station when I 
left Niagara. I congratulated him on his 
school. It had been misrepresented to me. gt 
simply could not be improved. I had grgywn 
to love the boys and girls there. 


He smiled in a peculiar way. He whistled 
and chuckled, and at last broke out into a 
loud guffaw. Would he please explain? I did 
not understand. 

He said that the bantam boxing champion 
of New York State had just visited Toronto 
and that his name, strange to say, was the 
same as mine. He, that is the chairman, was 
afraid that I would not be able to handle the 
very difficult situation in the high school and 
had carefully spread the report that the 
featherweight pugilist had been engaged to 
take temporary charge. The outlook otherwise 
was well-nigh desperate. The chairman had 
especially stressed the pugilist’s small size and 
his tremendous hitting power. 


PROPOSE NEW BUILDING PROGRAM 
IN PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Mr. J. R. Overturf, superintendent of schools 
in Palo Alto, Calif., in a report to the board of 
education, has presented an outline of a proposed 
extension of the school plant which is believed 
necessary to serve adequately the needs of the 
schcol children of the community. The expansion 
program is being suggested in order to eliminate 
iradequate housing and obsolete buildings. 
The program includes plans for a new junior 
high scheol and an elementary building, an ad- 


ministration building, and additions to four 
buildings, to cost a total of $343,000. The ad-. 
ministration building would provide. complete 
housirg for all administrative and health offices 


ind the storage of classroom supplies and would 
be completed at a cost of $20,000 


A CORRECTION 


The program of remedial reading, described on 
page 64, of the September ‘ssue of the JouRNAL, 
was carried on in Alhance, Nebr., under the 
dipgation of Mr. H. R. Partridge, superintendent 
. 
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The frames for this unit are all die formed steel—arc welded 
and riveted to combine lightness with greater strength 
and rigidity. Durable baked enamel finish. Available 
in solid Birch, Maple or Plywood seats and desk tops. 
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Vul-Cot 
Is Durable— 


Nowhere at any price can you buy a 
stronger wastebasket than Vul-Cot. Test 
its strength this way ... Lay any Vul-Cot 
on its side with the rivets on the floor. 
Then let any person weighing 100 Ibs. 
stand on it. Vul-Cot will bend... BUT, 
it will not dent or crack. It will spring 
back into its normal shape when the 
pressure is released. Made of National 
H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre with super- 
strong, double-rolled fibre top. NO SOFT 
FIBRE to dent or crack. No metal to 
bend out of shape. In sizes and shapes to 
meet every need. In a variety of colors 
Olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, wal 

t and mahogany. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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for dependable locker system protection 
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Next to the skill of faculty leadership is_ | 
the necessity of modern, practical equi Sc 
ment for maintaining orderly, smoot 
running classes. The Walrus line of 
laboratory and vocational furniture has 
been constantly improved through sev- 
eral decades of successful manufactur- 
ing experience. Integrity of design, ma- 
terials, and workmanship make it stand 

- 4 under hard usage and exacting con- 
ditions. 





Combination Padlocks... . 
Built-in Combination Locker 
Locks . . . . Key-operated 
Locks—YALE can supply ex- 
actly the right models for your 
needs, whether 
for new instal- 
lations or re- 
placements. 
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We invite you to take advan- 
tage of the experience of our 
locker lock experts. For any 
information you desire regard- 
ing locker protection, write to 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 


An easy way to secure the Walrus catalogjjis to clip this 
advertisement and send with your name and address in 
margin of page. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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@ Mr. Homer Tucker, of Corydon, Ind., has become @ Mr. C. M. Simon has become superintendent of 
superintendent of schools at Rising Sun schools at Prattville, Mich. 


® " IE Q g s -come 2D ) s oO e s i > > 0 
News of Superintendents @ Mr. F. D. CHowen, of Atlanta, Mich., has becom @ Dr. Epwarp D. Roserts, former superintendent of 


superintendent of schools at Walled Lake schools in Cincinnati, Ohio, whose long term of service 


| 
| 





@ Mr. A. E. Van Arta has assumed the superin- 
tendency at Green Springs, Ohio. He succeeds V. G 
Hainen 

@ Mr. Denton M. Atsricut, of Lewiston, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools in Crafton. He 
succeeds E. O. Liggett 

@ Supt. Frank Artuur Scort, of Belmont, Mass., has 
been granted a leave of absence for study and travel. Mr. 
Scott will retire on July 1, 1940 

@ Mr. Atrrep S. Mayuew, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of New Haven, Conn., has succeeded 
Willis E. Dodge, as superintendent at Great Neck, L. L., 
mm. Ue 

@ Mr. N. J. Lasner, superintendent of schools in Sey- 
mour, Ind., has been nominated on the Republican ticket 
for the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. He is serving his fourteenth year as head of the 
Seymour schools 

@ Mr. J. R. Branpsmark, of Cudahy, Wis., has be- 
come superintendent of the Milwaukee County Dependent 
Children’s Home, in Milwaukee. Mr. J. E. Jones has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Brandsmark at Cudahy 

@ Mr. Froyvp A. Mitrer, of Wilcox, Nebr., has become 
superintendent of schools at Pierce. He succeeds E. E. 
Alden 

@ Mr. G. W. Case, of Sabula, lowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Clarence. He succeeds K. | 
Benner. 

@ Mr. L. L. Larson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Ravenna, Nebr. He succeeds J. B. Weldon 

@ Mr. C. F. Husparp, of Valparaiso, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Gibbon. He succeeds 
Gerald A. Jones. 

@ Mr. A. C. Repp, of Tama, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Exira 

+. Mr. T. R Pal MQUIST of Wellsville Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Turner 

@ Mr. Virct K. Tarter has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Somerset, Ky 

@ Mr. Ratpn Barr has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Vernon, Mich 

@ Mr. Oren D. McCcure has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at DuQuoin, II! 

@ Mr. Joun Tuomas has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Wakefield, Mich. He succeeds O. H. Patter 
son, who has gone to Elgi: 


@ Mr. Witter J. Matuers is the new superintendent 
of schools at McBride, Mich. 

@ Mr. WiitmMm F. Vocer, of Indianapolis, has taken 
over the superintendency at Jeffersonville, Ind 
@ Mr. B. D. Guan, of Atwood, Colo., has assumed 
the superintendency at Springfield 
@ Mr. G. B. Ferretrt, of Oclwein, lowa, has been 
elected to the superintendency at Brainerd, Minn. He 
succeeds W. C. Cobb 
@ Dr. Vircm E. Herrick, formerly director of research 
in the Country Day School, Milwaukee, Wis., has become 
Assistant Professor in Elementary Education in the School 
of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr 
Herrick succeeds Dr. William E. Young, who has as- 
sumed the position of Director of Elementary Education 
in the State Department at Albany 

@ Supr. E. K. Barpen, of Sugar Land, Tex., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. Mr. Barden holds the 
M.A. degree given by the University of Texas. He has 
completed his graduate work leading to the Ph.D. degree 

@ Mr. C. P. Turner has assumed the superintendency 
at Leicester, Mass. He succeeds T. W. Mahan 

@ Mr. L. B. FisHer has become superintendent of the 
township high school at Mendon, Il 

@ Mr. L. P. Bascock, of Louisville, has gone to Colusa, 
Ill., to succeed Mr. L. B. Fisher. 

@ Mr. AnsEt Youncouist has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Echo, Minn 

@ Mr. E. W. Bratrr has assumed the superintendency at 
Winterset, Iowa. 

@ Mr. Acem L. Hacen has assumed his duties as super 
intendent of schools at Dickinson, N. Dak. He succeeds 
P. S. Berg 

@ Mr. W. E. THornton has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Cooperstown, N. Dak. He succeeds A. M 
Paulson 

@ Mr. Soron Newton has become superintendent of 
schools at Taiban, N. Mex 

@ Supt. J. R. Stars, of Hominy, Okla., has been re 
elected for his seventh year 

@ Mr. Dovcrtas Carpenter, of Jamestown, N. Dak 
has assumed the superintendency at Glen Ullin 

@ Supt. C. J. Sanderson, of Clay Center, Nebr has 
entered upon his third term this year 

@ Supt. Howarp L. Barker, of Bangor, Mich., has 
begun his seventeenth year as head of the schools 

@ Mr. W. H. Van Petren has assumed the superin 
tendency at Arcadia, Mich. He succeeds R. R. Bannen 


was terminated on September 30, will offer his services 
as an educational consultant to superintendents and boards 
of education upon matters of school administration. Dr 
Roberts will devote a part of his time to writing and 
research work 

@ Mr. W. H. Carrer has assumed the superintendency at 
Edna, Kans. He succeeds W. H. Ireland 
@ Dr. M. E. Porcu has become superintendent of 
schools at Gloucester, N. J. He succeeds C. T. Hassard 
@ Mr. J. O. Murpny has assumed the superintendency 
at Alma, Ark 
@ Mr. L. W. Hertie has become superintendent of 
schools at Rosebud, Wyo 
@ Mr. Amos WatiumM, of Lakota, N. Dak 
superintendent of schools at Fairdale 
@ Mr. H. C. Brown, of Brown Echo, Minn., 
sumed the superintendency at Minnesota City 
@ Mr. Crayton Cuirtick, of Coral, Mich., has as- 
sumed the superintendency at Montgomery 
@ Supt. James L. McGuire, of North Providence, R. L, 
has been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Miss Friorence Faricatrer, chief of the home- 
economics service in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, has resigned and has accepted the position of head 
of the home-economics education department in the Lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa 

@ Supt. W. W. Lackey, of Midland, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. Superintendent Lackey is 
beginning his thirty-sixth year in the schools 

@ Mr. J. H. Banxston, of Crane, Tex., has assumed 
the superintendency at LaGrange. 

@ Mr. K. L. Forp, of Moody, Tex., has become head 
of the schools at Big Lake. He succeeds E. W. LeFevre 

@ Supt. Lee Henstey, of Woodville, Tex., has been re- 
elected for another year 

@ Supt. O. A. Freminc, of Freeport, Tex., has begun 
his nineteenth year as head of the school system. 

@ Mr. H. E. Stoker has assumed the superintendency 
at McCamey, Tex. He was formerly principal of the high 
school at Arlington 

@ Mr. Arpert C. JoHNSON has assumed the superin- 
tendency at Chelsea Mich He succeeds H L Bleecker 

@ Mr. Maurice Sraprey, of Calumet City, IIl., has 
taken over the superintendency at Corydon, Ind. He suc- 
ceeds J C. Rice 

@ Mr. C. F. Frazier has accepted the superintendency 
at Cameron, Mo. He was formerly at Robinson, Kans 
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OF 
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R. J. Mork 
243 W. Congress St. 


STUDIOS 
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50 Different Models 
A Bench for Every Purpose 


Our benches are all made of 
maple wood mortised and ten- 
oned joints glued and bolted. 
We do not use glued up lum- 
ber in the legs, rails or drawer 
fronts. 





Write for full particulars 
Manufactured by 


THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY 


2814-42 W. 26th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DUDFIELD’S 


DUSTLESS CRAYON TROUGH 
and 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a 
chalk trough that takes care of the dust, and an 
eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


16 W. Kansas St. 


LIBERTY, MO. 


MILLER LOCKS 


OR 50 years MILLER keyless padiocks have been 
the choice of schools, colleges and industrial plants 
who demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 
matic locking. MASTER KEYED If DESIRED. Hand- 
some ia appearance. Dependable in operation. 

RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 
by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium 
pleted, black fece, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome 
pleted. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust-proof. 
Natural color, lequered fece. All locks availeble in 
Master Key types at slightly higher prices. 


We also manufacture a built-in type Locker Lock, plain 
and master keyed. 


Send for sample of lock you are interested 
in. Write us Today! 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 





























The Miller Red Dot No. 35 200 Lock Street 





Kent, Ohio 








A New 


Equipment) 


Makers of This Line Since 1897 
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ENAMALUN 


The well known durable Feralun Anti- 
Slip tread with the same hard abrasive 
deeply and uniformly impregnated in 
the wearing surface and over the nos- 
ing in a new finish. 


Safety 
Tread 


& 

fag The bright contrasting colors attract the 
&" eye and further reduce tripping accidents. 
4) Tested in most severe service for two years 
“a and still perfect. 

&, Distinctive appearance. Flutes in any color to 
a) harmonize architecturally. 


We also offer ALUMINIZED ENAMALUM, which is 
eralun chemically treated and baked, and with Visibility 
tes. It looks and wears like Aluminum. 
Samples and prices on request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington — New Jersey 





COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 





500% increase in sales of this 
Columbia Type Desk in 4 years. 
The greatest record ever made. 


Small size... $4.35 
Medium size $4.65 
Large size .. . $4.95 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


indianapolis, Indiana 


a es 


Stage Equipment | 
| 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
W rite 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oe a EN 





ASE LOCKER 


A SIZE AND TYPE 
FOR EVERY NEED 
AND BUDGET 


Let an A-S-E engineer point out the features of vital impor- 
tance to the serviceable life of any locker. Ask to have the 


nearest A-S-E engineer call. Or, write for catalog and com- 
plete information. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


622 JOHN STREET 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Liqua-San “C’ in the 
Sana-Lather Dispenser 
cuts soap costs 67% 


When you pour Liqua-San “C” 
into the Sana-Lather Dispens- 
er, soap costs drop. For Sana- 
Lather tes consists of 9% wa- 
ter, 90% air and only 1% soap! 


Thus, since Liqua-San “‘C’”’ con- 
tains 40% of actual soap solids, 
it cleans dirty hands faster. 
Diluted with 3 or 4 parts 
water, it gives more hand- 
washings per gallon than any 
other soap. 


Test this economy combination 
in your school. Prove to your- 
self that no other soap system 
offers such tremendous savings. 


Je HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /x. 


eenven HURTINGTON. INDIANA = renente 


WW Sty 


‘i i 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 
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School Transportation 

By Asael C. Lambert, Ph.D. Cloth, 123 pages. 
Price, $3. Published by the Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 

With the tendency toward the elimination of 
the small school, the establishment of the con- 
solidated school’ in rural districts, the improve- 
ments in roadways and the common use of the 
automobile, the transportation of school children 
has become a major activity in the educational 
program. Some eighty thousand vehicles are now 
employed in carrying children to and from school, 
and the total annual expenditures for transporta- 
tion exceed the sixty million mark, an increase 
of 400 per cent in sixteen years. 

The present book concerns itself primarily with 
the effective principles involved in setting up 
transportation services and in operating these 
efficiently and economically. As an_ inevitable 
starting point, the author holds it is necessary to 
analyze the curriculum and organization of the 
school and with these satisfactorily arrived at to 
lay out the attendance areas. The job must be 
done in the field so that the actual area for 
transportation will lie beyond the “reasonable 
walking distance’ and within a transportation 
distance that can be covered by the motor 
vehicles traveling at safe speeds and within fairly 
well-considered time limits 

Primarily public schools are state institutions 
and for this reason state education departments 
have the responsibility for the general oversight 
of transportation. The author suggests that these 
should develop the basic principles and _ policies 
for transportation, exert leadership in solving 
local problems, set standards for equipment and 
personnel, and provide financial aid where needed. 

There is a vast amount of difference of opinion 
in the author’s observation, concerning the theory 
of the necessity for transportation. Neither the 
existing laws nor the general studies made by 
educators have been able to substitute any pre- 
diction techniques concerning density or growth 
of population for the very simple concept of 
accessibility. True this must be modified in each 
case by “the concrete elements of distances of 
travel, time of travel, and difficulties incident to 
travel” but any local solution of the problem con 
cerning equipment, service, and cost must be 
solved by the element of accessibility. 

The author’s discussion of the theory of density 
of population shows that the studies produced so 
far are confusing. He, therefore, recommends the 
careful application of well-considered principles 
of time and distance factors as the only safe de- 
terminates for satisfactory local programs. The 
book concludes: “Transportation of pupils as an 
important aspect of modern education is here to 
stay. The present task is to grasp its significance, 
to direct its service, and so to manage it that 
social and educational progress will be made 
while the safety and comfort of transported 
pupils are guaranteed. In every case of practical 
local administration the transportation system 
must be made adequate, flexible, economical, and 
safe.” 

Physical Education Facilities for Junior and 

Senior High Schools 

By Herbert Blair. Cloth, xiv-174 pages. Price, 
$2.50. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. Y. 

The present doctoral thesis seeks to set up 
standards or at least, acceptable practices for the 
size and inclusiveness of the rooms devoted to 
physical education in junior and senior high 
schools. From the study of laws and regulations 
in representative states and cities, and with the 
aid of opinions of 40 authorities in the field of 
physical education and schoolhouse planning, the 
author has developed a score card for measuring 
physical education facilities. This card has been 
applied to (a) departmental offices, (b) directors’ 
offices, (c) examination rooms, (d) gymnasiums, 
and (e) service rooms. The study is based on 107 
existing school buildings, plans of which were 
available from periodicals, etc. The author found 
that there are strong differences of opinion among 
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leaders in the field and that the variations in the 
size and character of the facilities in the best new 
buildings almost prevent comparison and cer- 
tainly do not allow of objective working conclu- 
sions. The differences in practice are to be found 
in the same states and in the work of individual 
architects. Whatever the reason for the uneven 
amount and quality of physical education rooms, 
the author found that there are strong differ- 
ences of opinion among leaders in the field and 
that the variations in the size and character of 
the facilities in the best new buildings almost 
prevent comparison and certainly do not allow 
of objective working conclusions. The differences 
in practice are to be found in the same states 
and in the work of individual architects. What- 
ever the reason for the uneven amount and 
quality of physical education rooms, the author 
points out that there is need for better state 
school-building codes and higher standards of 
practice in the requirements of the state educa- 
cation departments. There is need, too, for better 
understanding of physical-education needs on the 
part of licensed school architects. Finally, and of 
most importance, is the need of research as to 
minimum and optimum facilities to be devel- 
oped without a waste of public funds. 

While enormous strides have been made in the 
planning of academic instructional areas for sec- 
ondary-school use, school administrators and 
architects have been lamentably weak in plan- 
ning and directing the planning of the special 
areas for the industrial-arts shops, the physical 
education activities, and the speech arts work 
While it is true that very little research has been 
available, the blundering practices that many 
buildings exemplify either hamper the _ instruc- 
tional program or waste the funds of the schools 
More studies like the present are needed but 
above all, more physical education directors, 
principals, and superintendents are needed who 
will get together and think through the problems 
of the character, size, and equipment of the 
areas which are used to build up physical vigor 
in high-school boys and girls 
The Study Hall 

By Hannah Logasa. Cloth, xii-190 pages. Price, 
$2. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y 

A neglected area in high-school administration 
is discussed by the librarian and study-hall teach- 
er of the University of Chicago High School. The 
work takes up in detail the problems of the study 
hall as a programming device; the control, organ- 
ization, and administration of study rooms; 
equipment and supplies; study supervision and 
methods of improving study habits in the study 
hall; pupil behavior, discipline, and improvement 
of behavior; potential values of the study hall; 
the value and difficulties of library study halls 
The approach throughout the book is that of the 
practical teacher who is keenly aware of the 
failures and difficulties of supervising study 
periods and who is seeking correct principles for 
the improvement of the work 
Appraisal Form for Local Health Work 

Prepared by the Committee on Administrative 
Practice. Paper, xiv-180 pages. Price, $2.50 
American Public Health Associat’on, New York, 
N. Y 

This “appraisal form” applies the well-known 
method of the social “self-survey” to local public- 
health programs. It proposes a comprehensive 
tabulation of stat’stics and other data, and sug- 
gests an appraisal of the facts revealed, to be 
made by the local health department, by some 
other official agency, and by a volunteer group 
The “points” to be allowed on each health 
activity scored have been determined in some 
cases subjectively, by authorit'es in various 
public-health fields, e.g., tuberculosis, public nurs- 
ing, etc.; in other cases more or less objective 
norms developed from experience have been 
available. The ent re appraisal is to give health 
authorities and public officials generally a_per- 
spective view of the completeness, efficiency, and 
general soundness of the health services. Its 
purpose is to enable construct:ve upbuilding of 
personnel, policies, and budgets 

Schoolmen will find that the study does not 
go deeply into the school health program but 
does touch every bas‘cally important aspect of 
health examinations, nursing service, teacher 
participation, and total health status of the school 
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population. Sanitation of school buildings and 
swimming pocls ccme into view. 

The appraisal form as a whole, ind-cates the 
intricacy and vast extent of public health 
problems and shows the difficulty of enforcing 
many aspects without the wholehearted co-oper- 
ation of all departments of the local government, 
includ ng the schools. It shows, by implication, 
that the school authorities cannot self-sufficiently 
consider the child as a school pupil only and 
cannot expect to develop a wholly independent 
scheme of inspection, nurs ng, and child-health 
service. 

University Unit Costs 

By John H. McNeely. Paper, 35 pages. Prce, 10 cents 
Bulletin No. 21, 1937, issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

One of a series of bulletins reporting the findings of 
investigations undertaken during 1936-37 by the Project 
in Research in Universities, of the Office of Education 

The project represents a unique innovation in co- 
operative research, in which 60 universities and co-opera 
tive institutions in 32 states and territories participated 

Che bulletin provides an analysis of the unit costs of 
nstruction in each of the co-o, erating universities. The 
study provided for the employ rent of the same unit by the 
partic’pating units, and in addition, a un form procedure 
was followed by all of them. It is believed the bulletin 
will prove valuable in clarifying the methods of conduct 
ing unit-cost analyses and in encouraging univers ties 
and colleges to undertake them in the fuiure. The 
bulletin takes up in detail units for computing costs 
nstructional costs, costs for institutions as a whole, costs 
for different levels, and costs for curr-culums 
The World Around Us 

The Unit-Activity Reading Series. By Nila Banton 
Smith, Stephen F. Bayne, Johanna M. Hopkins, and 
Mary | Steel. Cloth, 240 pages. Price, 80 cents 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y 

The book deals with science and social-science activities 
and offers a variety of interests and experiences for 8 
and 9-year-old children 
Training for the Painting and Decorating Trade 

By L. G. Stier. Paper, 138 pages. Price, 35 cen‘s 
Bulletin No. 193, Trade and Industrial Series No. 55 
1938, of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. ( 

\ bulletin, prepared under the direction of Frank Cush 

an, chief of the trade and industrial-education serv ce 
ind intended to be of special help in the better organ‘za 
tion of training for apprentices and for trade extension 

asses of journeymen employed in the paintng and 
decorating trade. The booklet deals with qualifications and 

opportunities for employment health and cieanline s 

tiles, hazards encountered in the trade, equipment and 

lies for classes, and suggestions on figuring painting 
The appendixes contain the bibl ography and ap 
entceship plan exhibits 


War in China 


B Varian Fry Paper, 96 pages; 25 cents. Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, N. \¥ 

Ths booklet deals with a great world event in con 
pact and comprehensive manner. The reader is prov ded 
vith an outline of the issue between that country and 
Japan, the characteristics of the two countries, and 
fnally America’s position on the controversy 


Organizing the School Budget 

R. C. Williams, director of research. Bulletin No. 10 
July, 1938. Issued by the Department of Public In 
ruction, Des Moines, lowa 

The uniform financial accounting system for Iowa 
school districts, inaugurated in 1934, makes a detailed 
financial budget an integral part of the records of all 
school systems. It requires the preparation and follow-up 
of such a budget, with constant attention to it through 
out the year. The present bulletin takes up the scope 
ot the budget, its principles of operation, steps in 
budgeting, plan for inauguration, data needed in prepara 
tion, and distribution of operating costs. A number of 
illustrations of a typical budget are given 
The Methodology of Educational Research 

By Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scates 
Cloth, 863 pages. Price, $3.75. D. Appleton-Century Co 
New York, N. ¥ 

A complete presentation of principles, methods, and 
devices 
Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of New York 

Prepared by Eugene A. Nifenecker, of the Bureau of 
Reference and Research. Paper, 369 pages. Published by 
the board of education of New York City 

Th booklet comprises the statistical section of the 
innual report of the superintendent of schools and aims 
t sent a comprehensive picture of conditions in the 

It shows the extent to which the school system 


ng to adjust its organization and administrative 
re to the varying needs of the different pupil 
gr In the cumulative tables, there is offered a con 


record, the study of which reveals the changes 


trends occurring in the composition of the pupil 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Regardless of the amount of dirt tracked in, the amount of 
time available, or the equipment he has to work with, the janitor 
is held responsible for the cleanliness of the school. 


Leading educators have proven that a good vacuum cleaning 
system is the only equipment that can make rapid and thorough 
cleaning possible, and that no janitor can accomplish satisfac- 
tory results with antiquated methods. 


The Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning System has been 
endorsed by leading architects and educators and is solving the 
cleaning problem in more than 1500 schools. 


Spencer Vacuum cleans a Pn ad yo oo 

iti the Spencer Centra ys- 

Wess, CEmpenues, tem for your new school. 

ment or carpeted floors : A demonstration with the 

quickly, easily and thor- Spencer Portable will 

oughly show how these systems 
: work, 
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groups, and in the organization and administration of the True stories of sixteen varieties of dogs provide fresh, 

schools interesting descriptions of life and customs in fourteen 

Research Activities different countries. In vocabulary, sentence structure, illus- 
By Members of Ohio Educational Research Association trations, and background setting the stories will perhaps 

Paper, 24 pp. Published by the Association, Columbus appeal most strongly to third and fourth graders 

Ohio Elementary Survey of Physics 

Impressive proof of the vast amount of research going By Arthur E. Haas and Ira M. Freeman. Cloth, xii 

on in a single state. A very small percentage of this 203 pages. Price, $1.90. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 

important work is published York, N. ¥ 

Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in This survey text assumes that many students who are 
Europe in 1937 preparing for a profession or for business should take a 
Paper, 312 pages. Published by the United States nonmathematical course in physics. The usual principles 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. of mechanics, acoustics, heat, optics, and electricity are 
A thoughtful study of Cooperative Enterprise, taking presented. For students who want to get into the mathe 

up the phases of methods and relationships, the place of matics of the subject, an appendix of essential mathemat 

cooperation in American life, appraisal of the consumer ical formulas and calculations is provided 

cooperative movement in Europe, cooperation at close Supplement to the Public School Laws of Tennessee, 

range, and the growth of cooperation in the various coun 1937 

tries of Europe. The study includes a compilation of Compiled from the public acts of 1937 by R. D. Best 

statistical information, currency conversion table, and a Paper, 80 pages. Published by the State Education De 

list of cooperative associations partment, Nashville, Tenn 

Friendly Dogs 4 compilation of the general laws affecting public 
By Louise Schawe. Cloth, 170 pages. Price, 88 cents education, enacted at the 1937 session of the General 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. \ Assembly of Tennessee 
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PRICES 
REDUCED! 





Prices of Favorite School 16 mm. 

Projectors Now Lower than Ever 
Before. Filmo Silent Projectors as Little 
as $125. Filmosounds as Little as $346 


ITH school opening and new price re- 

ductions effective, NOW is the time to 
select from the complete range of Filmosound 
and Filmo Silent Projectors the one best suited 
to your needs. Take advantage of the savings 
which improved manufacturing methods have 
made possible. 

Filmosound 1 38, illustrated, is typical in pre- 
cision-quality of the compact, capable projec- 
tors offered at these low prices. This model 
provides theater-perfect performance in class- 
room or moderate-sized auditorium. It projects 
both sound and silent films, permits reverse 
and still projection, has speaker-hiss elimina- 
tor, 750-watt lamp, and three-quarter-hour 
film capacity. The single-case model is now 
only $346 ($39 saving); two-case, as shown, 
$369 ($41 saving). Send coupon for complete 
details on all sound and silent projectors. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, New 
York, Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


Show Recent Hollywood Films 
in Your School Movie Programs 


Bell & Howell now has exclusive 16 mm. dis- 
tribution of hundreds of the finest sound films 
ever produced in Hollywood. You will want 
to use many of these films for education and 
entertainment. All have been carefully selected 
and specially edited for suitability to school 
use. Send coupon for list. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


4 BELL & HOWELL COMPANY asesio-2 | 
5 1814 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 1 
5 Please send full details about ( ) Filmo , 
' Silent Projectors; ( ) Filmosound Projectors; ‘ 
' ( ) 16 mm. sound films for school use. ' 
. Dh cenehd copcawaddes seuss busens eave +4 
' ' 
' ee ee ee ee ' 
; Address : 
7 ' 
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After The Meeting 


THE NORDICS 
(A Bedtime Story) 


“God made the English, 

God made the Scotch, 
God made the Irish 

The Welsh and the Dutch, 
God made the Swedish 

And God made the Danish 
God made the Portuguese 

And God made the Spanish 
God made the Latins 

The Slavs and the Jews, 
God made the Turks 

And the dark Hindoos 
God made others 

I can’t recall, 
Fact is, children, 

God made them all.” 


“But Nordics, grandpa, 
Who made these?” 


“Oh, the Nordics were made 
By the Ph.D.’s.” 


Denis A. McCarthy 
Signals 
Mr. H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, 
Meridian, Miss., tells a story of signals that 


could be used effectively by superintendents who 
are pestered by petty complainers and some 
would-be promoters who use the schools for 
personal purposes: 

A lady making her first train trip was quite 
annoying to conductor and flagman with her 
questions. Seeing him raise his hand and signa! 
“All aboard” to the engineer as each station was 
left, she inquired of the conductor what he meant 
by waving his hand. Quite nettled he replied 
“That means, ‘Get to hell out of here.’” The 
lady subsided and the conductor became contrite 
He went to the lady to apologize. He told her 
he was sorry he had been rude. She replied, “Oh, 
that’s all right.”” Then she raised her hand above 
her head and gave him the same signal he had 
given the engineer. 


In the Ag Class 
Teacher: “What was it that the Moors brought 
to Spain?” 
Pupil: “Rotation of crops.” 
Teacher: “What do you mean by 
crops ?” 
Pupil: “Planting them in rows.” 


rotation of 


The Test 
Proressor: “I am going to speak on liars to 
day. How many of you have read the twenty- 
fifth chapter of the text?” 
Nearly every student raised his hand. 
Proressor: “Good. You are the group to whom 


I wish to speak. There is no twenty-fifth chap 
Think. 


ter.”’ 





Willie: “Please, Teacher, what did I learn 
today ?” 
Teacher: “Why, Willie, what a_ peculiar 


question !” 
Willie: “Well, that’s what they'll ask me when 
I get home.” 
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School Buyers . News 


All SLOAN FLUSH VALVES are now available 
with “quiet’’ equipment, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Sloan Valve Company. This 
quiet feature was developed by combining prin- 
ciples covered by Sloan patents with those in the 
patents of Frederick C. Binnall. The new quiet 
valves differ from any previously marketed for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Binnall, who has held important executive 
positions with the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
and Speakman Company, will become associated 
with the Sloan Valve Company in an engineering 
and executive capacity. The joining of the Sloan 
and Binnall patents provides a new standard 
of silent operation for the most widely used toilet 
valves 


A Taare Moper Conrror. CaBinet FOR SCHOOLS 
which makes the manifold services of sound 
available for the first tme to smaller educa- 
tional institutions at much lower cost, has been 
announced by RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, 
N. J. In the cabinet built for mounting on a 
table are included a high-fidelity radio receiver, 
a phonograph turntable, a microphone, a 
monitoring loud-speaker, and switch controls for 
each of twenty classrooms. Provision is made for 
twenty additional classroom controls to service 
a total of forty rooms 





New RCA School Radio. 


- 


The unit is easily installed. All that is necessary 


is to plug the instrument into a I ght socket 
(105 to 125 volts, 50/60 cycles) and run two 
wires from the control switches to each class- 
room loud-speaker. The new unit permits 


distribution of rad:o broadcasts, recorded music, 
and announcements to any or all classrooms. It 
also permits two-way communication between 
the principal’s office and any classroom. A pro- 
gram from any point in the school may be picked 
up and rebroadcast over the entire system. There 
is a connection for using the amplifier for public- 
address purposes, with a microphone and loud- 
speakers, at any d'stance from the unit, such as 
in a school auditorium. An input circuit makes it 
possible to control microphone volume from a 
remote position 

The phonograph turntable, equipped with a 
separate volume control, is mounted in a drawer 
beneath the radio receiver. The radio covers the 
domestic broadcast band, as well as the 49-, 31-, 
and 19-meter short-wave bands. The unit 
uses thirteen RCA Victor metal tubes. Electric 
tuning for eight stations, in addition to manual 
tuning, is available. The unit ‘s complete, requir- 
ing only that shipping bolts be removed before 
it is placed in pos tion. 


25-, 


A Sranparp Test Cope for heating and ven- 
tilating fans has been issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Fan Manufacturers, 5-208 General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. The code, which 
will be of interest to school authorities in charge 
of school-heating and ventilating plants, clarifies 
the method of testing, particularly centrifugal and 
axial fans. It takes into account the new condi- 
tions developed by recent improvements in fans, 
fan housings, ducts, etc. 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


An Ipeat, SMAtit Larue for the school work- 
shop has just been announced by the South Bend 
Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. No firm in the 
United States has had greater experience in 
developing machinery suited to school and teach- 
ing purposes than have the O’Brien Brothers, 
proprietors of the South Bend Lathe Works. 

This newest lathe, known as the 9-In. Worxk- 
sHop LATHE, is particularly adapted to various 
types of small work. Many of its features are 
peculiarly adapted to the problems of the 
mechanics shop. Complete circulars, etc., are 
available. 


Tue Epvucationar Service of the RCA Manu- 
facturing Co., Camden, N. J., is being expanded 
this fall to adjust the firm’s recordings, radio, 
and related sound products to the ever widening 
use of sound and picture teaching aids in the 
schools. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Dent, until recently chief of 
the Motion Picture Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education, has been employed by the firm to 
direct a series of surveys and studies of educa- 
tional uses of radio, recordings, motion-picture 
projectors, central sound systems, etc. It is 
planned to bring to the service of the company’s 
experts the findings of the important educational 
research agencies, government bureaus, et« 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Iola, Kans. The school board has voted to 
discontinue the “all school” dances in the high 
school. The board had made an experiment dur- 
ing the past year and permitted dances to be 
held in the school building. It was decided the 
experiment had been a failure. 

¢ Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 
voted to allow a group of mothers of children 
the use of a room in one of the schools during 
the next year. The group will supervise 50 chil- 
dren of nursery-school age in two classes. The 
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plan was operated at one of the other schools 
during the summer. 

4 Hartford, Vt. The school board has closed 
three rural schools and is transporting the pupils 
to the village schools. The plan aims to provide 
a better education for the pupils and to effect a 
saving of $2,000 a year in the budget. 

# Boston, Mass. The Boston Trade School is 
offering to girls a new course on the care of the 
hair and skin. The course is intended to be of 
help to working girls. 

¢ Chicopee, Mass. The teaching of the Polish 
language in the public schools has been authorized 
by the board of education. 

@ With the close of the school year 1937-38, 
the Los Angeles City School District has aban- 
doned the district system which had been in 
effect for four years. Under the new setup the 
elementary schools of the city will be in the 
immediate charge of four assistant superintend- 
ents: Elizabeth Bates, Warren C. Conrad, Luke L. 
Gallup, Robert H. Lane. The junior high schools 
will be in charge of Katherine L. Carey, and the 
high schools under the direction of Charles B. 
Moore. The City College (formerly the Los 
Angeles Junior College), the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, Metropolitan High School (part-time), 
adult education of all types, are under the 
direction of Howard A. Campion. 

These changes put the responsibility for each 
type of school into the hands of those who have 
had years of training and experience to handle 
them. 

4 Long Beach, Calif. The new music and arts 
building for the Polytechnic High School, just 
completed, is the last project in a_ building 
program @nanced by a bond issue voted by the 
citizens in August, 1933. Under the program, a 
total of $7,975,158 have been expended in new 
buildings and the rehabilitation of old buildings 
during a five-year period. 

4 El Paso, Tex. A fifth high school, the 
Technical Institute High School, has been placed 
in operation this year. The new high school is 
designed for students attending the Technical 
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Institute, who had not finished the high-school 
work. More than half of the students attending 
the “Tech” are high-school graduates, and even 
college graduates to the extent of over 30. 

¢ Beginning with the school year 1938-39, 
compulsory teaching of safe driving is being 
taught in the high schools at El Paso, Tex. 

¢ Los Angeles, Calif. The public schools for the 
school year 1938-39 had a grand total enrollment 
of 432,931, as against 412,275 for the year 1936- 
37. The largest enrollment, 153,768, was in the 
elementary schools, which suffered a loss of 8,050 
from the enrollment of 161,818 in 1936-37. The 
junior high schools had a new high enrollment 
of 46,879, or an increase of 5.077, and the senior 
high schools had an enrollment of 89,658, or an 
increase of 6,420. 

# The solution of read’ng difficulties among 
students will be taken up at a conference spon- 
sored by four educational organizations on Octo- 
ber 27 and 28, in the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. Dr. Robert M. Bear, of Dartmouth 
College, will speak on remedial read ng and eye- 
clinic work, while Dr. Samuel T. Orton will 
discuss the nature and cure of reading difficulties. 
The role of measurement in education will be 
taken up by Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia 
University, and Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, of the 
American Council on Education, will explain the 
train’'ng and selection of teachers of reading. 
Dean George D. Stoddard, of the University of 
lowa, will report on an experiment through which 
the 1.Q. of 200 children was raised twenty points 
in four years. 

4 Problems of school food service will be taken 
up at the Annual Conference of Food Service 
Directors, to be held November 3 to 5, in 
Rochester,,N. Y. 

At the conference, Mr. G. H. Chatfield, of 
New York City, will speak on “The Effect of 
Adequate School Lunches Upon Physical Growth 
of School Children.” Other speakers will discuss 
“Nutrition Needs of the School Child,” “Possibili- 
ties of the School Lunchroom,” and “Qualifica- 
tions of School Lunchroom Managers.” 
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MR. SMITH SAID 


"MAYBE" 


Mr. Smirtu had a good system with sales- 
men who tried to sell him cleaners for his 
school. He'd listen carefully to all they 
had to say. Then he’d say “Maybe,” and 
try the cleaners. He liked to know. 

When the Wyandotte Representative 
called, Mr. Smith said ““Maybe.” Then he 
tried Wyandotte Detergent on floors and 
on blackboards, in the lavatories and on 
his painted walls. Then Mr. Smith said 
“Gosh!” 

“Gosh” was the word. He found that he 
could mop the main hall, 30 by 100 feet, 
six days a week for the whole school year 
with $25 worth of Detergent. He found 
that mops and brushes lasted longer. He 
found that daily cleaning took less time. 
Mr. Smith said “Gosh” again, and or 
dered five barrels of Detergent—and he’s 
been buying it ever since. 

Let the results convince you that you 
need Wyandotte Detergent. Your local 
Wyandotte Representative will be glad to 


make a demonstration. 


®@ See the Wyandotte display at the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials 
Convention, Chicago, October 10-14, Booth 45. 
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